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Warehousemen Paint Bright Picture 


of the Year Which Is Ahead 


Trade Association Executives Foresee a Propitious 1930. President 
Hoover’s National Business Conference Is Held to Be an Outstanding 


Factor. 


Debacle. 


No Permanent Depression Is Expected from Stock Market 
One Dark Cloud Noted Is the Development of Motor 


Freight Line Competition 


By KENT B. STILES 


AREHOUSING as an industry enters 1930 with 
faith and optimism as to the future. This is 
reflected clearly in viewpoints written by trade 

association executives for Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s annual business symposium. An analysis of 
the opinions expressed by some fifty of the country’s 
leaders in storage activity appears to indicate that the 
favorable factors existing as the new year dawns out- 
weigh the admittedly adverse influences. 

The stock market crash is now history, and serious 
effects from it, on business in general, are not foreseen 
by the association presidents and other officers. In fact 
some of them hold that the debacle has served to clear 
the financial and industrial atmosphere, and that any 
business relapse can be only momentary. 

The outstanding basis of conviction that better times 
are ahead is the national business survey conference 
held at Washington on Dec. 5. On President Hoover’s 
Committee of Seventy-Two, appointed as a result of that 
unprecedented assembly, warehousing has a representa- 
tive, Elmer Erickson of Chicago, who points out that the 
four hundred delegates to the conference, representing 
all lines of economic endeavor, “iaid plans to focus their 
efforts on a single common task—in immediate prospec- 
tive the presentation of business equilibrium, and in 
larger view the advancement of national prosperity.” 

With such a group at work, backed by the Government, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and in- 
dustry in general, prosperity seems certain, in the opin- 
ion of those warehouse executives who allude to this 


situation, and some of them anticipate that the general 
betterment will be reflected by improvement within our 
own industry. 

The propitious signs at the present, as seen by the 
trade organization executives, include, briefly, the fol- 
lowing: 

Results expected from the President’s national busi- 
ness survey conference. 

Tax reduction legislation as enacted by Congress. 

Readjustment of the farm loan system. 

Mr. Hoover’s public works construction program with 
its certainty of taking up the slack in employment. 

Fundamental soundness of business as a whole. 

Release of credit, and lower money rates, following 
the stock market relapse. 

Broader recognition, within warehousing itself, of its 
own responsibility as one of the basic industries of the 
country. 

Increase in merchandise storage attributed to slacken- 
ing in consumer demand. 

Intensified distribution program of manufacturers and 
inquiries from prospective accounts. 

Higher percentage of space occupancy in merchandise 
warehouses as indicated by the monthly figures of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

The American Warehousemen’s Association’s proposed 
national advertising campaign. 

Development of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
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The Federal Trade Commission’s cold 
storage trade practice conference. 

The National Food Preservation Coun- 
cil’s advertising program. 

Improved mechanical equipment for 
internal operation of warehouses. 

Increased road building. 

Production of oil and gas, and favor- 
able conditions generally in_ crops 
(except cotton in Texas). 

Progress in the movement to have 
apartment house leasing dates spread 
over the year. 

Wider adoption of pneumatic tires in 
long distance moving. 

One may not look constantly through 
rose-colored glasses, however. The wri- 
ters point to various adverse factors. 
Among these may be cited the following: 

Motor freight line competition and the 
development of motor freight depots into 
public warehouses, with consequent loss 
of pool car distribution and storage by 
established warehouses. 

Government, State and municipal com- 
petition. 

Rail and lake port carrier competition. 

Federal barge line competition. 

Over-development of warehousing 
space and facilities. 

Unethical practices and price-slashing. 

Ignorance of handling and storage 
costs. 

Apartment life rather than occupancy 
of large houses. 

Collections poor (although in some 
sections they are declared to have im- 
proved). 

Local, vehicle and gasoline taxes. 

Analyze causes and movements which 
result in new business methods, the in- 
dustry is advised. Be alert conscien- 
tiously to solve problems affecting the 
business. Develop improved business 
methods, and sales promotion. Guard 
against price-cutting. Watch overhead. 
The opinions submitted give other con- 
structive counsel. 

What the industry’s trade association 
executives have contributed to 1930’s 
first-of-the-year business symposium is 
set down as follows: 


National 


§ e- role as prophet to forecast and 
offer remedial treatment for the 
warehouseman’s problems’ ahead is 
rather out of the sphere of James F. 
Keenan, Pittsburgh, president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, he writes, adding that he feels 
“better qualified to discuss the past and 
perhaps the present difficulties.” 

It is logical that the recent stock mar- 
ket crash “has and will further exten- 
sively slow up American industry in 
general and trade parallels during the 
remainder of the year” [1929], Mr. 
Keenan states, “and swing into the first 
quarter of next, but after that business 
should function normally.” He _ con- 
tinues: 

“1930 I think will see money rates low 
enough to justify greater activity in 
public and private improvement and 
construction. With President Hoover 


behind the public works program, so 
much delayed in many instances, aug- 
mented by the tax reduction to be legis- 
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latively set by Congress, and the read- 
justment of the farm loan system, labor 
and materials should feel the beneficial 
effect of these new stimuli in our eco- 
nomic welfare. 

“The warehouse and moving business 
is affected both within and without the 
N. F. W. A. with too much competition. 
Our facilities are over-developed; added 
to this condition the public is rather ob- 
stinate about storing or moving their 
goods when it does not suit them to do 
so. In other words we are supplying a 
long felt want that the public does not 
feel. All in our line have for years 
recognized a tendency toward apartment 
life rather than the occupancy of large 
houses, with result that now in most in- 
stances removals are of a minimum 
quantity. While business has been bad 
in many locations it could have been 
worse, so we have much to be thankful 
for, especially those of us who are in 
good health and have inherited money. 

“The Allied Van Lines, Inc., is de- 
veloping nicely and attracting the atten- 
tion of the public as well as its com- 
petitors. In another year further activ- 
ity is anticipated. 

“While much of our shipping packing 
has gone, likely forever, yet there is still 
an opportunity to develop wrapping for 
storage, which many houses have failed 
to sell. Side lines not new to many 
should be taken on and from these satis- 
factory profits can be obtained. 

“If any of your readers has concealed 
a formula or device to reduce local, 
vehicle or gasoline taxes, or at least 
prevent their further advance, and the 
plan is workable and available, let him 
come out in the open and I will promise 
his fortune is made.” 

Because of present conditions, Harry 
C. Herschman, St. Joseph, Mo., general 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, is led to believe that 
“the new year will go down through his- 
tory as an outstanding achievement in 
the business world.” 


“Too much in increased profits must 
not be expected,” Mr. Herschman warns, 
but “through intelligent cooperation the 
new year will develop improved business 
methods in this and all other industries,” 
and thus, “through progressive business 
methods a fair return on invested capital 
may logically be expected in the imme- 
diate years to come.” He goes on: 

“The events of the current year [1929] 
have surrounded us with conditions 
which point to an extent of development 
in trade and industry that would nor- 
mally require a decade to experience. 
Today the master minds of business are 
studying the status not only of their own 
industries but also that of all others. 
The liaison between all industry is 
being more closely knit and the success 
of one enhances the prosperity of the 
other. Never has there been developed 
beforehand a more mature setting for 
the sincere accomplishments of purpose 
than is now before us. 


“A new price is set on success today. 
There is no place for the counterfeit— 
everything about us must ring true. To 
join in the program of progress we must 
stand the test of sincerity of purpose. 
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“The warehouse industry means to 
keep step with progress so that when a 
new picture is painted we will appear 
in the foreground. We desire it known 
that we realize and appreciate our posi- 
tion of responsibility as one of our 
country’s basic industries, every phase 
of which directly affects the economic 
structure of business generally. 

“Therefore we must not be derelict 
in our obligation to our fellows. We 
must take advantage of the groundwork 
already laid—improve our _ business 
methods through personal initiative, as 
well as through intelligence and sincere 
cooperation. The result will be an im- 
proved service offered on sound business 
principles. 

“We, in the warehouse industry, have 
confidence in the value of that service 
which we perform. Business is good, 
and with a zeal which is born of faith, 
we mean to keep it so.” 

As representative of the A. W. A. and 
as a member of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Elmer Erickson, Chicago, general vice- 
president of the A. W. A., attended the 
national business survey conference 
called by President Hoover and held un- 
der the national Chamber’s auspices, at 
Washington on Dec. 5. Mr. Erickson 
writes: 

“This conference of business execu- 
tives, numbering some four hundred in- 
vited delegates whose activities encom- 
pass industry, trade, transportation and 
other fields of economic endeavor, laid 
plans to focus their efforts on a single 
common task—in immediate prospective 
the presentation of business equilibrium, 
and in larger view the advancement of 
national prosperity. To carry out the 
results of the conference, a committee of 
seventy-two was named, and I am 
among those appointed. 

“I believe the present situation in 
our industry is as good at this time 
[December] as last year. In many re- 
spects and in certain sections it is slight- 
ly better than a year ago. In my opin- 
ion the prospects for the next six months 
are good and entirely normal. I also 
believe that the warehousing business as 
compared with the corresponding period 
this year [1929] will run about the 
same.” 

Mr. Erickson’s further opinion on 
conditions will be found in the article, 
beginning on page 26, telling of the na- 
tional business survey conference at 
Washington. 

F. R. Long, St. Louis, president of the 
merchandise division of the A. W. A., 
looks forward to stabilization in all lines 
of business, due to the “inspirational 
guidance” of Mr. Hoover. 


“The year 1929 has proved to be one 
of considerable activity in the merchan- 
dise warehouse industry,” Mr. Long 
writes, “but because of many conditions 
business has not been throughout the 
United States as good as we should have 
liked. 


“The average occupancy only in a few 
points has run as high as 75 per cent. 
However, I believe the average oc- 
cupancy for 1929 is somewhat better 
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than for 1928 and there seems every in- 
dication that business will move forward 
during 1930 in a normal channel. 

“Under the inspirational guidance of 
our great President business is feeling a 
glow which otherwise would not be felt, 
and this leadership together with the 
pledges of leaders of industry should 
stabilize every line of business during 
1930.” 


The cold storage industry in recent 
years has “suffered from intense compe- 
tition carried to a degree that turned 
profits into losses,” with confidence in 
competitors being “destroyed in large 
measure” and legitimate competition 
among members becoming “impossible,” 
writes O. C. Mackay, Boston, president 
of the cold storage division of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association. 


“Our greatest problem as an industry, 
as I see it,” Mr. Mackay writes, “is to 
bring back confidence and cooperation, 
and this can be done only by each man 
doing his share for the industry as a 
whole. 


“The past year has been one of prog- 
ress for the cold storage industry along 
these lines. Individual cold storage men 
have shown a larger interest in the prob- 
lems as a whole and as a consequence 
the spirit of cooperation between com- 
petitors seems to be growing. 


“The outstanding event of the year 
was the Federal trade practice confer- 
ence of the cold storage industry, held 
in Minneapolis on July 2. About 70 to 80 
per cent of the total public cold storage 
space of the United States was repre- 
sented. 


“Rules were unanimously adopted and 
referred to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. On Nov. 9 the revised rules were 
released by the Commission, and we have 
every reason to be proud of what was 
accomplished at the conference. An ef- 
fective organization of the industry has 
been put through, the country being di- 
vided into four zones with a chairman 
and a local committee in each whose duty 
it will be to consider complaints, adjust 
differences, and if necessary file com- 
plaints with the Commission for viola- 
tion of the rules. We believe, however, 
that the complaints which it will be nec- 
essary to file will be few and far be- 
tween, because the industry is ready to 
cooperate and gives every evidence at 
the present time of doing so to a degree 
not known previously. 


“Business has been fairly good and we 
believe that with this new spirit the cold 
storage business will move forward 
again with renewed confidence to meet 
our daily business problems.” 


Royall H. Switzler, St. Louis, president 
of the American Institute of Refrigera- 
tion, points to the trade practice confer- 
ence as the “outstanding” development 
in cold storage warehousing at this time. 

“Thinking men in the cold storage in- 
dustry regard this as a great step for- 
ward,” Mr. Switzler writes. “It is confi- 
dently believed that at least 95 per cent 
of the men engaged in cold storage ware- 
housing in the United States desire to 
conform to the rules laid down and will 
do so cheerfully. The rules in themselves 
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from an excellent guidance for new 
warehousemen as well as old who wish to 
manage their business on proper and rec- 
ognized principles. The trade practice 
conference movement has attained wide- 
spread recognition in the United States; 
approximately 100 industries are now 
operating under trade practice rules laid 
down by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“In the general field of refrigeration 
one of the most interesting developments 
of the year has been the advertising pro- 








This Business of 


Taking Stock 


TT}.HE contributors to this annual 

“review and forecast” repre- 
sent the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Canadian Storage & 
Transfermen’s Association and the 
American Institute of Refrigera- 
tion, together with three regional, 
more than twenty-three State and 
about fifteen local organizations 
within our industry. 

This concensus is the thought of 
men elected to positions of leader- 
ship. Therefore it is truly repre- 
sentative of how warehousing as a 
whole regards the business situa- 
tion at the beginning of the new 
year. 

It is well for every industry to 
take stock now and then, and 
January 1 is timely for such anal- 
ysis. Thinking interpretation of 
national conditions and prospects 
inevitably builds inspiration that 
is essential to progress in  busi- 
ness. 

That is why this yearly sym- 
posium is published, and why the 
majority of warehousing’s trade 
association presidents consider it 
wise to proffer their viewpoints. 








gram of the National Food Preservation 
Council. A lesson to be learned from this 
movement, as will be well understood by 
all those who have watched it, is the need 
of cooperation between different 
branches of the refrigerating industry. 
The situation has well been put in a nut- 
shell recently by one of the forward 
thinking men in refrigeration as follows: 

“‘ ‘Had a fraction of the time and money 
spent by the ice industry worrying over 
the possible inroad of mechanical refrig- 
eration and trying to prove themselves 
and the public generally that these new- 
fangled contrivances were both too haz- 
ardous and expensive to consider—and 
on the other hand by the mechanical re- 
frigerator industry trying to prove how 
utterly inadequate and obsolete ice re- 
frigeration had become—been spent upon 
cooperative research, on food preserva- 
tion and educating the public to buy 
refrigeration rather than machinery or 
ice, a healthier respect would be felt for 
the entire refrigeration industry and its 
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confidence reflected in the market value 
of its securities. The futility of trying 
to help one branch of the refrigerating 
industry by damning the other is appar- 
ently as far from being understood as 
was the case ten years ago.’ ” 


Canada 


EPORTING conditions in the ware- 
*“ housing industry in Canada, Alex- 
ander Fleming, Montreal, president of 
the Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association, writes that “the growth of 
the population in this Dominion, and the 
demand for storage accommodation in 
the different centers, are on the increase. 

“New warehouses and extensions of 
existing properties have been completed 
during 1929 in Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Regina and Halifax. In the latter two 
cities the developments are cold storage 
extensions. 

“It is my belief that the warehouses 
have been utilized to about 80 per cent 
of their capacity. The drawback to the 
industry in the Dominion has been at- 
tributable to the ignorance of warehouse- 
men as to their costs for handling and 
storage, together with severe competi- 
tion of new projects with green manage- 
ment who have little idea or knowledge as 
to the demands from stores for services 
without adequate payment for same. 

“The volume of commodities handled 
has been satisfactory and if the rates 
had been fair and equitable the industry 
would have shown satisfactory returns 
on the investment, but as competition has 
been keen, owing to severe cuts in rates, 
the return has been disappointing to the 
majority of warehouses. 

“In Toronto and Montreal, and more 
particularly in the latter city, where the 
competition has been exceptionally keen, 
I am pleased to report that weekly meet- 
ings are being held with a view to hav- 
ing handling and storage charges placed 
on a better basis, and with the help of 
the encyclopedia of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and Tariff No. 
9 of the Illinois Association of Merchan- 
dise Warehousemen we hope to arrive 
at more remunerative rates in the near 
future. 

“The question of warehouses entering 
the field of motor highway traffic is 
being considered seriously, but climatic 
conditions in Canada would permit of 
our operating trucks during only about 
eight months of the year. Then again 
in this Dominion, through lack of popu- 
lation in surrounding centers, there is 
not the same competition from motor 
highway truckmen that is evidently met 
with in the United States.” 


Toronto 


In Toronto and vicinity business con- 
ditions, generally speaking, have in 
almost every line “shown a slight im- 
provement over the preceding year,” 
writes W. Pickard, president of the 
Toronto Cartage & Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and this has been reflected in 
the warehouse industry. 

“The demand for household goods 
storage has shown a slight upward trend 
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and I believe will continue to do so,” Mr. 
Pickard reports. “Several of the ware- 
houses increased their rates last spring 
so that now we are securing a rate a 
little more in keeping with the services 
rendered. ; 

“The cartage branch, while an im- 
provement has been noted, has left 
much to be desired. This is specially 
true in the long distance moving field. 
Several have greatly increased _ the 
volume of business but have done so at 
a sacrifice; not knowing their costs, they 
are not securing sufficient returns for 
their services.” 


The East 


OUND reasoning is in order after 

the stock market collapse and the 
business man will “pay strict attention 
to his own business, at iess risk and 
with sounder reward,” suggests C. J. 
Hamilton, Baltimore, eastern divisional 
vice-president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

“Now that the folly of over-extended 
stock speculation has been clearly and 
most definitely brought to the very door 
of the unlicensed and illogical speculator, 
which included the employee as well as 
the employer, who have indulged in the 
frenzy of this great and facinating game 
of chance,” Mr. Hamilton writes, “sound 
reasoning is in order, the application of 
which should bring about closer atten- 
tion to legitimate business, out of which 
should come greater effort and efficiency 
in production and sales promotion to the 
ultimate good of all concerned. 

“The lesson recently learned is suffi- 
cient to persuade the business man to 
play the game he knows best, where the 
element of risk is not so great and the 
reward sure and sound—and that is, pay 
strict attention to his own business. 

“While the warehousing business is 
not primarily subjected to the fluctua- 
tions encountered by other trades and 
businesses, and probably has little rela- 
tionship with the recent decline in the 
stock market, nevertheless this turn of 
events clearly demonstrates the urgent 
necessity of the warehouseman_ ever 
being on the alert conscientiously to ap- 
ply himself to the problems affecting his 
business. 

“I believe our industry will end this 
year [1929] as a fairly profitable one, 
especially those warehousemen who have 
been alive to the alertness now required 
to remain in the procession of progres- 
sive business. 

“The outlook for 1930, I believe, is in- 
dicative of a good year for our industry, 
provided local cooperation of the mem- 
bers of our association is practised as 
well as spoken. I would, therefore, rec- 
ommend that local associations bend 
every effort to strengthen the coopera- 
tive spirit of our members and keep con- 
stantly before them a constructive pro- 
gram. 

“One of the greatest needs of our in- 
dustry today, in my opinion, and which 
we sadly lack from many quarters, is 
sales promotion. I believe this to be one 
of the most beneficial factors relative to 
the advancement of our industry today 
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and would suggest some definite educa- 
tional campaign on sales promotion be 
undertaken by all local associations in 
cooperation with the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association.” 


Connecticut 


HE warehouse business in Connecti- 

cut during 1929, while not as good as 
in 1928, was “very satisfactory, particu- 
larly the last six months,” according to 
C. B. Gardner, New London, president of 
the Connecticut Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

“Some of the members report an ex- 
ceptionally busy and successful year,” 
Mr. Snow writes. “Our warehouses at 
this time [early in December] are prac- 
tically full and several members are 
erecting new buildings in anticipation of 
future business. 

“While crating and packing are falling 
off to some extent due to overland trans- 
portation by van, this loss is in part off- 
set by the fact that we move these goods 
in our own vans and have also taken on 
various side lines. The adoption of pneu- 
matics has added greatly to the speed 
and economy with which we can handle 
our long distance moving. 

“Prospects for the future seem very 
bright, but the matter of collections 
present a very serious problem. 

“Our relations with members of other 
State associations have been particularly 
advantageous to us in making the year 
1929 a success.” 


Massachusetts 


rMHE “recent slight depression in gen- 

eral business activity” apparently has 
not affected adversely the volume of 
merchandise offered for storage,” accord- 
ing to Samuel G. Spear, Boston, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Warehouse- 
men’s Association, who points out that 
in a few cases at least the slackening of 


consumer demand has resulted in in- 
creased storage. 
“The authorities agree,” Mr. Spear 


writes, “that fundamental conditions are 
sound and that a serious depression can- 
not be expected. The abrupt decline in 
stock market quotations has been pain- 
ful to many individuals but there is no 
logical or economic reason for other than 
a temporary unfavorable influence on 
business. In fact, the long term effect 
should be favorable through the release 
of credit and the resulting stimulation of 
building and other projects. 

“Although the merchandise ware- 
houses in this section may not look for 
any rapid increase in occupancy, condi- 
tions point to gradual improvement with 
the new year.” 


New York State 


A® president of the New York State 
Warehousemen’s Association, U. C. 
Leckinger, Rochester, communicated 
with members in various parts of the 
State, and he writes that “it was gratify- 
ing to hear of the good conditions that 
prevailed during the past year and the 
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optimism of the new year.” Mr. Leckin- 
ger continues: 

“The new year bids fair to surpass the 
one just past, due to the splendid co- 
operation of the heads of the leading 
industries to the call of our President, 
Mr. Hoover, to speed up delayed im- 
provements and new construction, which 
should and no doubt will absorb the slack 
in the labor market and make for gen- 
eral prosperity. 

“Our industry is undergoing a decided 
change. The past year has witnessed 
several large consolidations, with a trend 
to eliminate spot stocks in warehouses 
and by serving their clients from pool 
cars. Some parts of the State have felt 
this new system more than others. 

“The occupancy of storage space 
throughout the State has held up very 
well and I have every reason to believe 
that the new year will show a decided 
increase.” 


Brooklyn 


The warehouse business for Brooklyn 
and Long Island has been good as re- 
ported by members of the Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, writes Harry W. 
Wastie, the organization’s president. 

“T believe that business for 1930 will 
be better, due to building conditions 
throughout Brooklyn and Long Island,” 
Mr. Wastie adds. “I look for a general 
change-about, which will increase stor- 
age and moving. 

“The warehousemen should be optimis- 
tic and not let the recent break in the 
stock market discourage them as to fu- 
ture business. This condition, in my 
mind, will stimulate more storage, which 
has been the experience in the past. I 
know of no way of judging the future 
but by past experience. 

“Those who have met with stock losses 
will undoubtedly, in order to curtail ex- 
penses, use the warehouses for storage 
for part or all of their effects, until such 
time as conditions will right themselves.” 


Buffalo 


Joseph W. Powell, president of the 
Buffalo Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, writes tersely as follows: 

“Price conditions in Buffalo have been 
very poor, with a lot of cheap competi- 
tion. We hope to correct this, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, in the coming year.” 


Central New York 


When “so many conditions can alter 
the situation almost over night,” fore- 
casting is difficult, comments R. M. King, 
Syracuse, president of the Central New 
York Warehousemen’s Club, but he al- 
ways feels that generally speaking the 
warehouse industry “enjoys a fair mar- 
gin of stability.” Mr. King continues: 

“As near as I can determine, condi- 
tions in central New York during the 
past year have been quite satisfactory. 
In this territory when we talk of the 
warehouse business we are, as a rule, ex- 
pressing the opinion of combination 
household goods and merchandise ware- 
housing. 
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“Long distance moving, I believe, has 
been especially good during the past six 
months—probably better than the first 
half of the year. Local moving has been 
a little below normal. Storage indicates 
heavy withdrawals during the fall 
months but indicates quite a satisfactory 
volume in the storage at the present time 
[early in December]. 

“It is hard to forecast what the slight 
industrial depression, now evident, will 
do to the household goods storage in- 
dustry in our territory. There are some 
of the opinion that this condition 
will increase goods in storage. We 
hope, however, that our business will not 
be increased by such condition, as collec- 
tion would be very slow and at such 
times there is always a great number of 
accounts that have to be sold for 
charges. 

“‘Merchandise business during the past 
year has generally been a little ahead of 
last year [1928], approximately to the 
extent of 10 per cent. Collections are 
good. There is quite a bit of activity in 
connection with inquiries from new ac- 
counts and we feel that the intensified 
distribution program, which is being 
planned by large manufacturers, will re- 
sult in considerable new business for the 
warehouses.” 


New York City 


With the commercial storage com- 
panies in the metropolitan district the 
year 1929 was one of activity, reports H. 
E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., president 
of the Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York. There was a 
steady movement of cargoes in and out, 
he writes, and “the proposed increase in 
the tariff on certain commodities is 
partly responsible for the receipt of 
large importations.” Mr. Wilson goes 
on: 

“Competition remains keen. The rail- 
roads still continue to store on their 
piers at ridiculous and non-remunerative 
rates—rates which public warehousemen 
are unable to meet. 

“The question of storage on city piers 
has been a paramount issue with the 
New York warehousemen for a long 
time. Several years ago the Court of 
Appeals decided unanimously that it was 
illegal to store on piers, but the practice 
has never ceased, at least, altogether, 
and another issue has been started and 
the first case won by the warehousemen. 
The railroads, however, store on the New 
Jersey piers, which are not affected by 
the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

“While the outlook is good for the 
year 1930, competition will still be 
greatly aggravated by increased facili- 
ties in the storage field, by the operation 
of large terminal warehouses now being 
erected by various railroads. These ter- 
minals are rapidly nearing completion 
and will be open for business during 
1930.” 


New Jersey 


ENERAL merchandise warehousing 
has steadily increased in New Jersey 
during tke past year “and prospects for 
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When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 





the ensuing year are very bright, as 
there appears to be a strong movement 
on the part of large manufacturers to 
carry stocks at strategic points in order 
to meet local competition,” in the 
opinion of A. N. Grantzen, Port Newark, 
president of the New Jersey Merchan- 
dise Warehousemen’s Association. 

“Improved mechanical equipment is 
steadily being introduced for the econ- 
omical and safe handling of all com- 
modities, resulting in better warehouse 
service by eliminating claims and ex- 
pediting deliveries,’ Mr. Grantzen con- 
tinues. 

“Manufacturers with a _ nationwide 
business are steadily realizing that ware- 
housing is a business in itself and that 
it is far more satisfactory to their 
customers to have a specialist handle 
the out-of-town distribution than _ to 
maintain a branch warehouse of their 
own.” 

Most of the household goods storage 
executives in New Jersey report a loss 
in volume of storage in 1929, according 
to Frederick Petry, Jr., Trenton, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and he attributes 
the decline to “the economic situation 
prevalent during the year.” Nearly all 
the association’s members who are agents 
for the Allied Van Lines, Inc., “report 
an increase in the volume of long dis- 
tance movings over the past several 
years,” he writes. 

“My opinion regarding 1930,” Mr. 
Petry continues, “is that our business will 
improve just as rapidly as general busi- 
ness conditions change forthe better. With 
money rates considerably lower than a 
year ago, more credit should be increas- 
ingly available for business in general 
during the coming year. This will stimu- 
late business, and our industry in turn 
will get the benefit of a good many 
changes to be made in the personnel of 
concerns and the transfer and storage 
of household effects of many people who 
will receive promotions or be transferred 
to other cities by the companies with 
which they are connected. 

“There will also be a general resump- 
tion of building on a moderate scale 
This always means that goods come to 
storage and there are more furniture re- 
movals. With employment more general 
than it has been in the past year, many 
people who are now living with some 
member of their immediate family will 
again start housekeeping and this too 
will reflect itself in the volume of 
business we can expect in 1930.” 


Pennsylvania 


HE latest report of Chester B. Car- 
ruth, Chicago, actuary of the merchan- 
dise division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, points out Philip 
Godley, Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Warehousemen’s As- 
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sociation, writing on Nov. 22, “shows 
71 per cent of space occupied in Penn- 
sylvania, but I would say that business 
for October and November has improved, 
so that I would estimate that space 
occupied is now 72 per cent or better.” 
Mr. Godley goes on: 


“Merchandise sales have dropped off 
somewhat, with tendency toward in- 
crease of stocks in warehouses, with 
indications that similar conditions will 
hold for 60 to 90 days. 


“The release of funds through the col- 
lapse of stock speculation, and the 
prospect of large industrialists and 
corporations extending operations for 
labor employment, will tend to restore 
confidence, so early in the new year the 
country as a whole should be in sound 
and prosperous condition.” 


F. L. Harner, Philadelphia, president 
of the Pennsylvania Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, sounded out 
storage executives in various parts of 
the State, and, based on their replies, Mr. 
Harner feels that the following would be 
a consensus: 


“Opinions, as to the outlook in Penn- 
sylvania for 1930, are rather mixed, but 
general thought is that 1930 will perhaps 
be a duplicate of 1929. 

“One thing to guard against is price 
cutting which is usually the result of 
poor business. I believe that a program 
of cooperation between local members, 
with an effort to stabilize rates and not 
to work at cost or less, in order to book 
a job, would be a considerable help dur- 
ing the coming year. 

“Packing for shipment, due to the 
wider field covered from year to year by 
the operation of long distance trucks, 
does not have a tendency to increase. 
That, however, may be partly overcome 
by securing return loads for our trucks, 
which the Allied Van Lines have done 
very successfully.” 


Maryland 


HE outlook for 1930 “is for slightly 

better business,” in the opinion of T. 
E. Witters, Baltimore, acting president of 
the Maryland Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation. Distributors, he writes, seem to 
be making “stronger efforts to establish 
a demand for their products in this 
market and somewhat better stocks are 
being maintained in warehouse.” Mr. 
Witters continues: 

“The port of Baltimore continues to 
grow, and the modern piers and ware- 
houses recently provided, and the low 
port and carrying costs, are causing im- 
ports, formerly moved direct to the 
middle West, to be held at this port for 
distribution. The volume of west coast 
products moving through this port is 
increasing, due to the economy of hand- 
ling through Baltimore; the proportion 
of these goods seeking storage is con- 
stantly growing. 

“There is, however, a considerable 
amount of first class space available in 
the warehouses of Baltimore, which will 
take care of a large increase in storage 
traffic.” 
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The Central West 


USINESS in th central West was on 

“a fairly even keel” in 1929, “with 
weak spots here and there due to condi- 
tions which must be classed as purely 
local,” according to Sidney S. David, 
Chicago, central divisional vice-president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. Summed up gener- 
ally, he writes, “the year should go into 
history as no better or worse than the 
preceding year.” It was “disappointing 
only in that it did not measure up to the 
general optimism for the future which 
was present, as always, at the close of 
the Presidential year.” Mr. David con- 
tinues: 

“Collections were a little slower, ready 
money a little tighter. Just how much 
the widespread prevalence of stock spec- 
ulation had to do with warehouse collec- 
tions can only be conjectured. Such may 
readily be included among the ills which 
the economists and business doctors now 
attribute to this cause. No doubt it was 
difficult for some to allot and disburse 
money for storage bills, when in their 
judgment the money could be used so 
profitably in the margining of stock ac- 
counts. The number of small-lot buyers 
has been enormous, and fifty or sixty 
dollars bulk fairly large among this 
class. 

“Pessimism is to be avoided if one is 
to retain a proper business psychology 
and perspective, but it is difficult to be 
optimistic in the face of the ever-present 
news of the day. In times such as these 
it is possibly best to follow the advice 
in the old Yankee Doodle song and ‘keep 
your eye and powder dry.’ Many of the 
old-timers in the industry assert that 
‘hard times’ help the storage business, 
and there undoubtedly is foundation for 
this belief. It remains to be proven 
whether the gain of this class of storage 
will offset the loss of that class brought 
in by prosperity and easy money. If it 
does, everything will be ‘jake’ with the 
storage man. 

“Now would be a good time to find 
something new for the storage business. 
The introduction of sound proved a god- 
send to the movies, and that industry 
has experienced a rejuvenation. There 
may be a new and added field for storage 
warehouses that some day will come as 
an inspiration to one of us. This little 
word ‘us’ includes the owner, the execu- 
tive, the clerk, the driver, the packer, 
the warehouseman, and all the wives, 
husbands and sweethearts thereof. Much 
good has come to other industries from 
many minds at work, and why not in the 
storage industry?” 


Illinois 


HE stock market reaction and “Old 

Man Overhead” are factors, in the 
opinion of Earl C. Iredale, Evanston, 
president of the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

“We shall be keenly disappointed if 
1930 does not measure up to 1929,” Mr. 
Iredale writes. “Some will say that not 
much is being looked forward to in that 
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statement. However, the concensus of 
opinion among the leaders of our in- 
dustry in Chicago and its suburbs is to 
the effect that we have had a satisfac- 
tory year. 

“Eras of prosperity, as well as times 
of depression and misfortune, have gen- 
erally brought to the warehouse industry 
profits in no uncertain degree. Our recent 
riot in the stock market will undoubtedly 
be reflected in our 1930 business. As a 
matter of fact, a number of warehouse 
companies already report an increase in 
oncoming storage as a result of adjust- 
ments made necessary through the fail- 
ure of ‘sure things.’ 

“The Chicago Homes Economic Coun- 
cil, an organization formed for the par- 
ticular and explicit purpose of correcting 
Chicago’s May 1 and Oct. 1 leasing sys- 
tem, is making noteworthy progress. It 
has been reported that hundreds of 
leases each month are being written to 
expire at other times than May and 
October First. During 1930 the moving 
and warehouse companies of the Chicago 
area should feel some very definite re- 
sults of the work of the Council. 

“The big problem of any well organ- 
ized business is the one of control of ‘Old 
Man Overhead.’ If he is kept within pro- 
portionate bounds, and an alert sales 
organization applies itself with an in- 
creasing vigor, 1930 will not be an un- 
satisfactory year.” 

Among the Illinois merchandise houses 
1929 was a year “of no unusual develop- 
ments” and they “enjoyed a steady and 
prosperous business” and “anticipate 
these conditions to be continued through 
the coming year,” according to D. M. 
Macomber, the 1929 president of the 
Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen. 

“The activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission,” Mr. Macomber continues, 
“seem to be increasing and it appears to 
us that cooperation with that body may 
be a solution of many of our problems.” 


Chicago 


The twice-a-year leasing situation is 
the major problem confronting members 
of the Movers’ Association of Chicago, 
according to James L. McAuliff, the or- 
ganization’s president. 

“Owing to the system of leasing in 
Chicago,” Mr. McAuliff explains, ‘‘mov- 
ing is naturally quiet during the winter 
months, with more business during the 
May 1 and Oct. 1 moving periods than 
can be properly handled. Slowly but 
surely these two leasing periods are 
being broken up and spread over a 
number of months, and we are hopeful 
that in the course of three or four more 
years this spread will be so great that 
our business will be out of the seasonal 
class. When this happens we feel in 
Chicago that the biggest problem our 
industry has ever been confronted with 
will have been solved.” 





The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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UDGING from the trend of the late 

fall business and from inquiries re- 
cently received, John J. Brady, Fort 
Dodge, president of the Iowa Ware- 
housemen’s Association, is “hopeful for 
an increase in the merchandise storage 
for the year 1930,” but the volume of 
household goods storage seems to be 
decreasing and is not on a par with the 
fall of 1928. 

“Towa,” Mr. Brady continues, “has 
been blessed with a wonderful corn crop 
and, should the price increase, I think 
we can look for a fairly prosperous 
1930. The State plans on much public 
work for 1930 and this should have a 
tendency to stimulate business condi- 
tions. 

“The trucking side of our business 
becomes regulated after Jan. 1 and we 
are hoping for a more stabilized and 
prosperous condition to result there- 
from.” 


Kansas 


N Kansas the merchandise warehouse- 

men are handling more tonnage than 
ever before, “but it is ‘on-wheels’ to a 
greater extent than in perivous years” 
—in other words, “handling and drayage 
earnings are greater in comparison to 
storage earnings’”—according to Earl W. 
Jones, Wichita, president of the Kansas 
Warehouse & Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

“All merchandise is moving,” Mr. 
Jones writes. “Inventories are cut and 
transportation is speeded up. Local 
merchants nowadays, beset with the 
keenest competition, are forced to cut 
every corner to make success. The 
keenest minds available have been ap- 
plied to their business or that of their 
competitors. These and other forces 
have made a concerted drive on the in- 
ventory, either on hand, in storage or 
en route, until purchases have been so 
scheduled that even a greater volume is 
handled with, it seems, an ever-decreas- 
ing inventory. 

“To bring this about, pressure has 
been brought on the carriers, and they 
have responded. The average daily 
movement per freight car in July was 
32.1 miles, which exceeded the previous 
high for any July on record. The average 
load per car in July was 27.3 tons, 
including L. C. L. as well as carload 
freight. This was seven-tenths above 
July 1928 and three-tenths above July 
1927. 

“Manufacturers have followed, per- 
haps even led, in this rapid turnover, 
hand-to-mouth or low inventory epidemic. 
I recall an innovation announced several 
years ago by a factory along these lines. 
They announced they had _ abolished 
stockrooms and that the in-bound move- 
ment of purchases and the production of 
finished parts were only sufficient to 
keep the conveyors to the assembly line 
filled. The entire stock of material 
and finished parts was only that moving 
on a regular schedule, so accurately and 
definitely controlled as to produce even 
better and greater production of the 
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finished product, with a release of mil- 
lions of dollars formerly invested in 
inventory. 

“The warehouse inventory cannot be 
so reduced or scheduled by manufactur- 
ers of merchandise made from seasonable 
raw materials, such as the material from 
which sugar is made, of course, so the 
manufacturer is able to avoid the ‘load’; 
in fact he must be even more careful to 
have spot stocks on hand and ready 
to serve the more frequent and lesser 
volume of purchasers. 

“If the merchandise warehousemen are 
to handle merchandise they must ac- 
commodate themselves to the new way in 
which merchandise flows; they must stay 
in the stream. That’s the method 
Kansas warehousemen are following.” 


Michigan 


UST at this time, writes James D. 

Dunn, Detroit, on Nov. 22, there is 
so much written relative to the stock 
market crash and also unemployment and 
its probable effect on general business 
that he hesitates to venture an opinion. 

“The fact,” says Mr. Dunn, who is 
president of the Michigan Warehouse- 
mer’s Association, “that President 
Hoover and the outstanding industrial 
leaders are taking an active interest and 
planning for the future should create 
confidence that normal conditiors will 
continue throughout the country. 

“In regard to household goods stor- 
age, moving and packing, at a recent 
meeting of the Michigan F. W. A. the 
members were requested to give a care- 
ful and accurate report, for their own 
companies, of business conditions during 
1929. The response was surprising and 
gratifying. All reported that business 
has held up as good as previous years 
and in some sections showed a decided 
improvement over last year. There 
seemed to be a feeling of confidence that 
business would continue to be _ satis- 
factory during the coming year. 

“In regard to changing conditions in 
our industry, particularly in transporta- 
tion, I believe most warehousemen are 
alert and through the warehouse trade 
associations and their own _ personal 
efforts will be in position to take active 
and important part in any new develop- 
ments.” 


Detroit 


From the standpoint of operation the 
past year has been satisfactory locally, 
according to Arthur A. Leonard, the 
president of the Detroit Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, who states 
that “storage has kept up to normal and 
with some companies has increased al- 
though the storage is coming in smaller 
lots continually.” Mr. Leonard con- 
tinues: 

“Moving is also satisfactory and we in 
Detroit are inclined to believe that a 
good deal of the credit for this is due to 
the Allied Van Lines on account of the 
increases in long distance work that we 
have obtained through new operation. 
Whether or not the increase is due to 
the fact that because we are operating 
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under a tariff we are getting better 
prices, or whether the name ‘Allied vans’ 
has grown to be of enough importance 
already to have added more power to 
our sales, is not quite determined as 
yet. However, we are still very en- 
thusiastic over this new venture. 

“Our packing is unsatisfactory with 
the majority of the concerns, due to this 
increase in long distance work by motor 
truck. Many of our companies, how- 
ever, are paying more attention to the 
wrapping of goods coming into storage 
and are, therefore, building up _ the 
packing to a certain extent. 

“Next year we consider quite prob- 
lematical. This stock market has raised 
‘hob’ with things generally. What its 
effect will be on our business is hard to 


determine. We are sure of one thing 
and that is that collections will be quite 
poor. 

“Here, in this location, we are up 


against a serious problem with outside 


competition. The competition is terrible 
and often unethical. As a matter of 
fact some firms have gone to. such 


lengths that our Better Business Bureau 
is interesting itself and will undoubtedly 
help us improve the situation. They 
have already taken in hand the classified 
newspaper advertising on long-distance 
work and we hope they will go further. 
We propose to hold our position and to 
fight hard, and through close cooperation 
we feel confident that we will get by.” 


Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids “has meant fine furni- 
ture for many years, and household 
removals and prosperity for warehouse- 
men are generally tied up with this com- 
modity,” points out B. C. Hubbard, 
president of the Michigan F. W. A. and 
of the Transfer & Storagemen’s Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids, and “the past 
year has not been particularly encour- 
aging with all business more or less 
spotted.” Volume is about 10 per cent 
below that of the previous year (1928), 
due partly to a reduction in price of 
individual jobs, and partly to the very 
conservative program of the furriture 
industry, he states. 

“It is more than likely,” according to 
Mr. Hubbard, writing late in November. 
“that the next three months will see less 
than the seasonal volume of sales, but 
with money returning to _ industrial 
needs the next year should be fairly 
profitable. The business _ air-pockei 
which has existed in this city for six 
months should give way to well war- 
ranted optimism as to the future.” 


? 


Minnesota 


FTER a survey of the operations of 
‘XX the Minneapolis and St. Paul mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Warehousemen’s 
Association, Joseph R. Cochran, Min- 
neapolis, the organization’s president, 
summarizes conditions as follows: 

“Household goods: With one exception 
all reports indicated a slight increase in 
storage and in long distance moving as 
compared with 1928; local drayage about 
the same; the year 1930 expected to hold 
up with present conditions. 
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“Merchandise: The majority of re- 
ports tend to show a little falling off as 
compared with the previous year. One 
large operator in Minneapolis said his 
business was just a shade better than in 
1928; that ‘warehousing conditions at 
present were slowed up due to the de- 
pressed stock market condition’ but that 
he believed the lull was only temporary. 

“A St. Paul warehouseman was in- 
clined to the opinion that his business 
was not as good as last year [1928]. He 
believed, however, that the outlook for 
the future was very promising—‘the 
country served by the Twin Cities is in 
good shape; Minneapolis and St. Paul are 
growing as fast as any cities in the 
United States, which is bound to react in 
favor of improved conditions in our in- 
dustry.’ He believed that the warehouse- 
man, to be successful, ‘must everlast- 
ingly boost his business’ and in this con- 
nection he said that the national adver- 
tising campaign to be put into effect the 
first of the coming year by the mer- 
chandise division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association will materially 
help warehousing conditions, not only in 
this territory but in all sections of the 
country. 

“Cold storage: Business’ reported 
about the same as last year [1928]. One 
member expressed the opinion that his 
company was enjoying a slight increase.” 

Mr. Cochran writes that personally he 
believes that “we have little cause for 
complaint as to general warehousing 
conditions” and that there are “no pessi- 
mists in our midst.” As to the future, 
“put Minnesota in the optimistic col- 
umn.” 


Missouri 


TI. HE warehousemen in all three 
- branches of the industry in Missouri 
and in immediately adjacent territory ex- 
perienced, as a whole, “better business 
and better prices in 1929 than in 1928,” 
thinks William A. Sammis, Kansas City, 
president of the Missouri Warehouse- 
men’s Association. “The percentage of 
occupancy was greater,” he points out, 
“and I believe the tonnage volume 
handled.” Mr. Sammis continues: 

“Annual statistics will show that 1929 
has been a year of noteworthy progress 
and it has had its effect on our industry. 

“One encouraging feature in this sec- 
tion in our industry is the activity and 
development of State associations, which 
in the past year have been instrumental 
in preventing harmful legislation. 

“The deflation in the stock market has 
had its effect on business during the past 
month but the sentiment is rapidly 
changing, which proves that conditions 
are basically sound and that good man- 
agement at the head of business today 
will prevent any lasting depression. 

“Therefore I predict that conditions 
will improve after the first of the year 
and that 1930 will be another good year 
for warehousemen in this section. 

“Motor truck transportation is the out- 
standing problem for warehousemen in 
1930. It is a hard complicated problem 
which deserves the best study and co- 
operation of the warehouse industry.” 
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Kansas City 


Kansas City’s intensive industrial 
expansion, together with improved agri- 
cultural returns in the Southwest, a 
heavy building and road construction 
program, with work in progress on and 
the near approach of renewal of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River, “aided in 
keeping the warehouse business on a 
fairly even keel or at least to instill a 
feeling of confidence in the outlook for 
the future,” writes Frank M. Cole, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

As to the future, any forecast “must 
necessarily take recognition of the de- 
gree of prosperity prevailing generally 
over the country,” Mr. Cole points out, 
but he believes that “we are justified in 
anticipating continuation of favorable 
business conditions.” He continues: 

“The spectre of considerable outside 
vacant and space surplus in our houses 
still hangs heavily over the merchandise 
warehousemen, and the competition of 
non-association warehousemen, usually 
not well informed as to rates and costs, 
is disturbing, but educational efforts un- 
der way will in time no doubt produce 
corrective results. 

“Our furniture warehousemen have 
likewise suffered from severe competi- 
tion, with a smaller amount of business 
available owing to diminished house-to- 
house hauling and a decrease in volume 
of storage owing to an_ increasing 
number of our people making their 
residence in hotels, apartments, and 
kitchenettes. 

“The cold storage warehousemen have 
enjoyed a fair year; no improvement 
of note and business about normal ex- 
cepting in a few lines, particularly 
apples, the storage of which fell off 
considerably as compared with former 
years.” 


Nebraska 


SLIGHT increase in 1929 and “pros- 

pects good for the future” summa- 
rize reports from merchandise storage 
executives in Nebraska to W. W. Koller, 
Omaha, president of the Nebraska Ware- 
house & Transfer Association, while “the 
household goods division shows a loss of 
about 20 per cent over the last three 
years.” Mr. Koller continues: 

“This seems to be general all over the 
country, as near as I can learn. 

“House-to-house and long distance 
moving is about the same in volume as 
the year 1928, with prices stiffened some- 
what. 

“Business conditions in general are 
better than they were a year ago and the 
outlook for winter business is better than 
it was in former years.” 


Ohio 

= personal observation and from 

reports received from members of the 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Association, W. 
R. Kissick, Cleveland, the organization’s 
president, advises that the storage ex- 
ecutives of that State have with few 
exceptions “enjoyed a most successful 
year, their receipts for the period being 
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greatly in excess of 1928,” and that they 
approached the new year “filled with 
confidence.” 

“T am not unmindful of the deplorable 
condition caused by recent stock market 
speculation,” Mr. Kissick continues. 
“Happily, that is now a matter of history 
and I firmly believe that, with the whole 
nation set to go on President Hoover’s 
drive, backed by agriculture, commerce, 
labor and State governments, coupled 
with the fact that money released from 
stock market speculation is now avail- 
able for legitimate business, we have 
little to fear in the coming year, provid- 
ing we have and will keep our house in 
order. 

“The evolution in business, industry 
and economics since the World War has 
been greater, more rapid and sweeping 
than ever before, carrying with it evi- 
dence tending to alter the entire fabric 
of our business structure. Old standards 
and rules no longer apply; old methods 
of procedure are fast becoming obsolete, 
and the warehouseman who has hereto- 
fore looked to the past for guidance will 
find it may prove of little avail to him 
in solving the problems for which the 
past has given no precedence. 

“At the present time it is necessary 
as never before for the warehouseman 
to study this changing panorama with 
utmost diligence from day to day in all 
its varied aspects, in order that he may 
protect his own business. It is not 
enough for the warehouse executive 
merely to adopt new business methods 
as they appear; he should go beyond 
that and analyze the causes and move- 
ments which have brought about the new 
conditions. 

“One of the most interesting of our 
modern warehouse trends is tendency 
toward winning success (profits) by co- 
operation instead of by the old-fashioned 
cut-throat competition. 

“Do we seriously consider our busi- 
ness? 

“Do we fully realize our obligation 
and responsibility to the public? 

“Are we doing everything in our 
power, as warehousemen, to merit the 
confidence they place in us? 

“Think it over!” 


Wisconsin 


A “MARKED improvement over 1928” 
- is noted by Henry C. Kuehn, Mil- 
waukee, writing as 1929 president of the 
Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Association. 

“Business has been good with furni- 
ture, merchandise and cold storage ware- 
housemen,” according to Mr. Kuehn, 
“although during the past few weeks 
[late November] there has been a ten- 
dency toward slowing down in the move- 
ment of merchandise into storage. 

“The improved condition is especially 
gratifying in view of the fact that dur- 
ing the past several years this vicinity 
has shown considerable warehouse space 
in excess of needs, and even under the 
rather favorable conditions prevailing 
this year [1929] there has been plenty 
of space to accommodate all business 
available. 
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“We now all hope that our tonnage 
will increase in 1930, as there is suffi- 
cient space to accommodate a healthy 
increase. 

“A rather insecure feeling is permeat- 
ing the atmosphere among our local 
warehousemen because of the persistent 
rumors about the city of Milwaukee’s 
plan to erect a municipal dry and cold 
storage plant on its own property on the 
waterfront.” 


The South 


bones warehouse industry in the South 
has undergone few changes during the 
past twelve months but such changes as 
there have been were decidedly for the 
better, while prospects for 1930 are good. 
according to James M. Walker, Memphis, 
southern divisional vice-president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

“The more _ progressive warehouse 
companies in the mid-South,” Mr. Walker 
writes, “are gradually reaping the bene- 
fits of educational advertising, stressed 
during the past few years. We are now 
more easily able to get the right price 
for our services but find the sales hazard 
of cut-rate companies still a major prob- 
lem. This hazard is still more marked 
in our section than in any other, due no 
doubt to the large percentage of negro 
population. 

“The hearty reception of Allied Van 
Lines in the South has been the greatest 
step forward in our line of business in 
the past ten years. We find that we are 
not only obtaining a larger percentage of 
the long distance moving business, but 
that this organization promotes a better 
feeling between responsible competitors. 
It also has a tendency to stabilize prices 
in the kindred lines of our business. On 
completion of our present generous road- 
building program we feel that A. V. L. 
volume in the South will stack up favor- 
ably with that in any other section in 
proportion to the population.” 

J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Southern Warehousemen’s 
Association, states that a careful ap- 
praisal of all the factors governing the 
warehouse business convinces him that 
1930 is going to be “one of the most 
prosperous years this country has seen 
in a decade” and that storage executives 
“should foresee what’s coming and pro- 
vide maximum service for the public’s 
demands.” Mr. Wilkinson continues: 

“It may seem a little rash, in view of 
recent business conditions, to forecast so 
rosy an outlook but I believe the forecast 
will be vindicated before the end of the 
coming year. 

“The very fact that the tide of busi- 
ness has been ebbing now for a consider- 
able period forces me to the conclusion 
that when it does turn it will flow just as 
vigorously in the opposite direction. 

“One consideration is that the recent 
happenings in the New York stock mar- 
ket point to a revival of business on a 
large scale. The country is basically 
sound in its economic, financial and in- 
dustrial phases, and now that vast sums 
of capital will be released from concen- 
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tration in ‘call money’ vaults in New 
York, these sums will naturally flow 
back into the channels of trade and in- 
dustry. 

“There is another consideration that 
ought especially to be studied by ware- 
housemen. There has never before been 
witnessed such a business phenomenon 
as the continued merging of big corpora- 
tions. When two corporations merge, the 
usual result is that the merged firms can 
get along on less operating space than 
two separate firms, but it is also true 
that usually old stocks or newly acquired 
stocks must be warehoused pending ad- 
justment of affairs of the merged firms 
and pending also the acquirement of new 
stocks. There is no part of the country 
that will not feel the effect of these ad- 
justments in some degree. 

“The wise warehouseman will see this 
condition of things looming as a matter 
specially affecting his business in 1930 
and make arrangements accordingly.” 


Alabama 


HE warehousing and trucking business 

generally through Alabama was not 
as good in 1929 as in 1928, according to 
Carl F. Wittichen, Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Transfer & Ware- 
housemen’s Association, but conditions 
indicate normal business through 1930. 

“During the first six months in 1929,” 
Mr. Wittichen writes, “a majority of the 
warehouses carried only a minimum 
amount of storage. This is not true at 
the present time, as most of the larger 
warehouses report normal business con- 
ditions. Those in Birmingham are ap- 
proximately 80 per cent full. My ware- 
house has been since the first of July 
approximately 95 per cent. I would say 
that the warehousemen of Alabama can 
look forward to a very prosperous 1930 
and with careful management they 
should make a normal return on their 
investment. 

“The general conditions in this dis- 
trict indicate we will have normal busi- 
ness through 1930. The steel industry 
in Birmingham has on hand a larger 
percentage of unfilled tonnage than at 
any time during the past five years. The 
Pullman Car Manufacturing Co., which 
has during this year [1929] built a 
southern plant in this district at a cost 
of several million dollars, reports that it 
has orders on hand which will keep it 
running 100 per cent for the next 
eighteen months. There were estab- 
lished in Alabama during the past year 
a number of diversified manufacturing 
plants, principally branches of large 
manufacturers from the North and East. 
The Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
of Oklahoma is completing construction 
of its main through Alabama and a por- 
tion of Georgia, the cost has run into 
many million dollars and this will help 
materially in the future development of 
our district. 

“The cotton farmers in the State are 
well satisfied with their year’s work. 
They made an average crop and ob- 
tained a fairly satisfactory price. 

“The Union Carbide Corporation has 
constructed in Birmingham an office 
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building to be occupied solely by the 
corporation and its_ subsidiaries. Its 
branch offices will be moved from other 
cities in the Southeast to Birmingham. 
We understand it contemplates develop- 
ment of manufacturing plants in the Bir- 
mingham district.” 


Arkansas 


OTWITHSTANDING “the recent 

stock market crash,” the business 
leaders of Arkansas feel optimistic re- 
garding 1930, according to S. J. Beau- 
champ, Jr., Little Rock, writing on be- 
half of Roy C. Martin of Fort Smith, 
president of the Arkansas Transfer & 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

“Arkansas’ basic industry is agricul- 
ture,” Mr. Beauchamp’s statement reads. 
“This season’s cotton crop produced ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 bales, for which 
a good price was paid. The general crop 
situation was good and we anticipate 
1930 will show an improvement. 

“Arkansas is at the dawn of an in- 
dustrial era and considerable money is 
being released for construction and im- 
provements. The highway department 
will spend $25,000,000 during 1930 on 
roads; new State and public institutions 
will aggregate more than $5,000,000; the 
railroads plan to release several million 
in this State for improvements of rights 
of way. The dairy industry is growing 
and it has received considerable encour- 
agement through the Foremost Dairies’ 
announcement, allotting $2,000,000 to be 
spent in the State on demonstration 
farms, with a _ half-million-dollar con- 
densery at Little Rock. An extensive 
water power project is under construc- 
tion, which will give increased and eco- 
nomical power for industrial uses. 

“We believe that with these and other 
enterprises and developments Arkansas 
should enjoy reasonably good business 
for 1930.” 


Oklahoma 


HE fact that the Nation’s Business 

map “has constantly reflected Okla- 
homa in the White column” is cited by 
Robert A. Weicker, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Oklahoma Transfer and 
Warehousemen’s Association, as evidence 
of the State’s sound financial condition. 
“IT do not know of a better barometer 
than this,” he comments. 

“T have been in very close touch with 
the transfer and warehouse industry in 
the State for the past year,” Mr. Weicker 
continues. “I have had occasion to visit 
many of our warehouses and find them 
to be from 75 per cent to 90 per cent full 
and with a great many of them con- 
stantly increasing their storage space. 

“T believe that 1930 will show a steady 
increase. The towns and cities are vast- 
ly growing. Oklahoma last year had a 
big agricultural crop; a large increase 
in the cattle industry. Oil plays a big 
part in this State, and Oklahoma has 
produced more oil in the past year than 
any other State. 

“Relative to warehousing, one of the 
biggest problems the warehousemen of 
Oklahoma are facing is the truck lines 


that are coming to our warehouses to 
haul freight away which rightfully be- 
longs to our industry. I have studied 
this a great deal in the past few months 
and have asked the members of our as- 
sociation what we are going to do to 
protect ourselves from this evil. It has 
taken a great deal of revenue from the 
cartage end of our business. I have 
advocated to our members that we should 
go into this business for our own protec- 
tion. Our customers are constantly in- 
quiring why we do not go into this class 
of hauling. It is a thing, of course, that 
needs a great deal of study before taking 
any drastic steps.” 


Texas 


[* the opinion of Walter Jenull, Hous- 
- ton, president of the Texas Ware- 
house and Transfermen’s Association, 
1929, was a good year for the industry 
as a whole “in spite of the cotton crop 
failure” in the State. 

“As the new year advances, the in- 
dustry has some great problems before 
it,’ Mr. Jenull thinks. “The recent 
break in the stock market has made all 
lines of business slow up some, but I 
believe the meeting at Washington of 
the heads of the largest industries of 
the country will have a stimulating effect 
on business. Therefore, I am looking 
forward to a good business during 1930. 

“There seems to be an over-plus of 
warehouse space in the larger cities of 
the State. There also seems to be a 
large number of projects contemplated 
without additional business to justify 
them. 

“There have been radical changes in 
transportation, such as truck lines mak- 
ing pick-ups and deliveries of freight, 
which has taken that source of revenue 
from the warehouse and transfer men. 
I understand that truck lines operating 
terminals are, in some cases, going into 
the business of storing merchandise, and 
it is going to be up to the warehousemen 
to be in a position to meet this competi- 
tion.” 


Dallas 


In Dallas and the immediate surround- 
ing territory 1929 was a favorable year 
for the warehousemen, “not so much 
from the standpoint of volume, but by 
reason of its steadiness and uniformity,” 
in the opinion of Gus K. Weatherred, 
president of the Dallas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association. 

“This has been very noticeable, espe- 
cially so in our own company,” Mr. 
Weatherred writes. “Peaks have been 
high enough to be termed favorable, with 
valleys not as low as average; changes 
gradual. This, compared with our recent 
years of spasmodic conditions, reflects a 
nice improvement in our operating costs. 

“What 1930 will bring for our section 
I do not believe anyone really has a 
sound theory, other than apparently 
there is no indication of retrenchment in 
business programs. In fact at present 
there is a tendency toward enlargements 
of old accounts, with a few new ones 
coming in. 

“I would like to say in closing that I 
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think the warehouseman’s salvation lies 
in his becoming interested in the truck 
transportation program.” 


Fort Worth 


Business in general in and around 
Fort Worth has “on an average been 
better in 1929 than is was in 1928,” 
according to Roy Binyon, president of 
the Fort Worth Transfer & Storage- 
men’s Association. Household goods 
storage was on a par with that of 1928, 
he reports, while “merchandise storage 
has been somewhat neglected or rather 
crowded out from its place of prominence 
due to the unusual activities on the part 
of merchandise warehousemen who have 
branched out into the motor freight busi- 
ness.” Mr. Binyon explains: 

“The motor freight lines in Texas have 
come under the supervision of the Rail- 
road Commission and this has caused a 
considerable amount of study on the 
part of executives in readjusting their 
conditions to meet the Commission’s re- 
quirements. There have been numerous 
rumors of merger of the motor freight 
lines and some have actually taken place, 
which have, of course, to a great extent 
affected the merchandise warehousemen. 

“We have also had local merger of 
some of the warehouses in the last few 
months of the year, all of which, due to 
the uncertainty of business conditions, 
have kept the local warehousemen in 
rather tense state. 

“To my notion it behooves the men 
in our industry to be very alert and wide 
awake during these next few months, as 
changes are taking place so rapidly that 
a warehouseman may find his business in 
general considerably antiquated before 
he realizes where he is.” 


San Antonio 


As president of the San Antonio 
Transfer & Storage Men’s Association, 
A. L. Hernandez, Jr., writes that as it 
looks to him in southwestern Texas “the 
outlook is far from optimistic.” He at- 
tributes this to “cheap surplus space, 
new projects in progress built in advance 
of actual need, added to the space al- 
ready at hand and far from being oc- 
cupied.” Mr. Hernandez adds: 

“Actual occupied space in San Antonio 
is approximately 45 or 50 per cent, and 
the demand in the past six months has 
been exceedingly slow. 

“It is my opinion that our cotton crop 
failure in 1928 has caused this reaction. 
However, our State is developing into 
one of the greatest oil-producing dis- 
tricts in the country, and if agricultural 
crops are better in the future things 
will be better and the outlook more 
optimistic.” 


Atlanta 


Now that the bubble of stock market 
speculation has burst, 1930 should be a 
good year for household goods storage 
executives, in the opinion of George 
Sebold, president of the Atlanta Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. With 
1929 marked by “a public controlled 
stock and bond market” and “an unpre- 
cedented stock boom rise and fall,” the 
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past year was perhaps “the hardest that 
the industry has known for some years 
back.” Mr. Sebold writes: 

“With the public money in the market, 
very little real estate, especially homes 
ranging between $7,000 and $15,000, 
were bought and sold; this, together with 
the fact that the public had no money to 
spend for better homes, new furniture 
and many other things which it had pur- 
chased in previous years, tended to re- 
duce the gross earnings of our business. 
Then, too, the number of cubic feet per 
individual lot has been less and less the 
past few years, thereby cutting down on 
the storage revenue. 

“In November the bubble burst and, 
although for a time the business world 
was more or less upset, a good year 
should and will result. In fact the new 
year promises far more in its beginning 
than 1929 did. Already the return of 
capital to real estate, manufacturing and 
other legitimate business is being seen 
and the banks report heavy deposits, 
with the rates for buying money far 
lower than in the past two years. 

“1930 will demand of our industry that 
it meet changes in the times; that we 
ourselves must educate the public to the 
services that we render, and these serv- 
ices must be of the best, whether storing, 
moving, packing or shipping. New meth- 
ods must be studied and careful analyses 
made of the public’s needs in every com- 
munity. 

“Here in the southland we are per- 
haps more fortunate than the heavier 
populated districts of the North and mid- 
dle West. Our growth not having been 
as fast, we have not suffered as much 
with the market conditions and the con- 
fidence of the people as a whole has not 
been jarred to any great extent. The 
South has entered a growing age and 
will continue to grow healthy and pros- 
perous, and each succeeding year will 
bring the prudent warehouseman in this 
territory satisfactory results. 

“Atlanta, queen of southern cities, is 
showing far more progress today and 
offers far better possibilities than ever 
before, and the mémbers of the Atlanta 
F. W. A. look forward to a bright and 
prosperous year.” 


Jacksonville 


Due to “improved conditions through- 
out Florida” the merchandise warehouse- 
men in the Jacksonville territory expect 
a normal 1930, writes Henry Wiesenfeld, 
president of the Jacksonville Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

“As I see it,” Mr. Wiesenfeld declares, 
“the major problem ahead of us is to get 
sufficient new business to offset the loss 
of business due to manufacturers carry- 
ing smaller stocks, and loss of drayage 
due to long distance truck lines picking 
up shipments at the warehouses. 

“The motor freight terminal is not 
giving us any trouble, as the writer has 
four lines using his warehouse and the 
other lines are scattered.” 


Memphis 


Competition by motor freight lines and 
carload distributing companies which are 
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railroad-controlled is a major problem in 
the opinion of W. H. Deering, president 
of the Memphis Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Each year storage executives 
face some new problem which has to be 
solved but “conditions are usually over- 
come by changes in situations, the co- 
operation of the various associations and 
members,” points out Mr. Deering, who 
continues: 

“At this time the warehousemen face 
a serious problem—especially the mer- 
chandise warehousemen—due to. the 
steady encroachment of the motor 
freight lines and the carload distributing 
companies operating under the supervi- 
sion or ownership of rail companies, with 
established freight depots operating 
from one city to another. The ware- 
housemen must meet the change or 
emergency or finally lose entirely the 
distribution of pool car business, as well 
as the loss of storage accounts. 

“In some localities the business has 
not been affected, especially at Memphis, 
but the time is approaching when it will 
be necessary that warehouses must work 
in harmony with motor truck lines and 
carload distributing companies from one 
or two terminals in each city, and we be- 
lieve that manufacturers and shippers 
will patronize the warehouse or terminal 
with established motor freight lines in 
preference to those without it. 

“But business conditions are good or 
have been in all parts of the country, 
and, as our industry has for the past 
twenty years been able to meet condi- 
tions as they arise, I do not have any 
apprehensions that the warehousing in- 
dustry shall not be in a position to, as 
usual, meet them.” 


The Far West 


A*™ over-supply of housing facilities 
. and a decreased demand for storage 
space, with consequent readjustment in 
warehousing, are seen by Malcolm A. 
Keyser, Salt Lake City, western divi- 
sional vice-president of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The warehouse industry has_ been 
passing through a period of readjust- 
ment, particularly in the past three 
years, as the World War brought about a 
great shortage of housing facilities and 
there was, thus, a great demand for stor- 
age space,” Mr. Keyser writes. “After 
the war there was such a building cam- 
paign inaugurated as had never been 
seen in this country before. 

“At the present time there is, there- 
fore, an over-supply of housing facilities 
and a decreased demand for storage 
space. This has made necessary the re- 
adjustment in the industry. 

“There will always be a demand for 
the services of warehouses, such as mov- 
ing, packing, storage and shipping, but 
where so many went into the business 
during the war, some will have to turn 
to other lines. Fortunately the ware- 
houses have a strong trade association 
and through the leadership of such men 
as we have had as officers the industry 
has not become demoralized. 

“There.is no room for the company 
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that does not give the best of service and 
fails to see that the customers’ interests 
are its own.” 

Viewing 1929 in its most favorable 
light, the year “could not be entered in 
history as a profitable one” for the 
household goods storage industry on the 
Pacific Coast; yet, in comparison with 
other industries locally and with ware- 
housing elsewhere, the Coast firms be- 
lieve they have done “as well as, if not 
better than, the average,” according to 
Frank M. Brock, Glendale, Cal., presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

“In southern California,” Mr. Brock 
writes, “there has been very little new 
construction of warehouses. This is as 
it should be, because in the recent pre- 
vious years there has been so much 
new space built that it seems at this time 
there will be no need for any more new 
space for some few years to come. 

“Disregard of advice as to safety of 
undertaking the building of a large 
warehouse for household goods, in the 
face of a then over-supplied demand, has 
‘aused one of the largest of recent new 
ventures into the field to become in- 
volved in a financial condition which 
threatens to cause a considerable loss to 
investors in its project. 

“For that and other reasons, it being 
hoped that a future similar fiasco might 
be averted by the necessity for showing 
a public need for the service and facili- 
ties before a permit to build could be 
obtained, the southern division of our 
association has commenced negotiations 
with the State Railroad Commission to- 
ward the end that that body might exert 
jurisdiction over the household goods 
storage houses, the same as it now does 
over the merchandise warehousemen. 
Another value in such a move would, 
of course, be the stabilization of rates. 

“In San Francisco there has been 
some new fireproof space opened up, in- 
dicating that the people of that city are 
becoming converted to the idea of de- 
manding fireproof storage. 

“Packing has continued on the decline, 
there being a still larger percentage of 
shipments moving by highway van or 
lift van. 

“California looks forward to better 
conditions in all lines of industry and 
it is the opinion of many well-informed 
men that the recent bursting of the stock 
market bubble will divert capital to other 
and more substantial purposes, in which 
our State expects to share to a large 
extent. 

“Evidence of the removal to the West 
of many substantial business men and 
business houses is in sight, and this 
should mean good business in the pack- 
ing departments of our eastern brethren. 

“All considered, we look upon the fu- 
ture with much confidence.” 


Los Angeles 


For the storage executives in the Los 
Angeles district, business was “in the 
main” better in 1929 than in 1928, ac- 
cording to W. E. Fessenden, president of 
the Los Angeles Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. While “some _ under-financed, 
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poorly managed, rate cutting ware- 
houses” have closed, he comments, “there 
are still some who need to be educated 
along the right lires.” Mr. Fessenden 
continues: 

“The outlook is better but we need 
still more faith in each other, and to 
work closer together and to weed out the 
warehouses that are operating unlaw- 
fully. 

“On account of the changed conditions 
brought about by the collapse of the 
stock market I look for many heretofore 
carload buyers to cut down their inven- 
tory, which should mean more business 
going to the warehouses for distribution. 

“One of our other problems is the so- 
called tax-paying building that can be 
secured at lesser rents than it is possible 
for a warehouse to charge, but this con- 
dition is gradually being overcome. Year 
by year we make some headway, and 
that perhaps is all we should look for, 
although, being Americans, we hope and 
expect that next year will be the perfect 
one that we have been striving for.” 


Colorado 


( N behalf of Charles McMillan, Fort 
F Collins, president of the Colorado 
Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association, 
E. A. H. Baker, Denver, general secretary 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, prepared the following for this 
symposium: 

“There has been, I believe, in Colo- 
rado a very definite upward trend in 
general business conditions and our in- 
dustry as a whole has been ahead of 
last year [1928]. Changes which have 
materially affected the warehousemen in 
this territory are those mergers bring- 
ing together large national distributors 
and in many instances placing an in- 
creased burden of service overhead cost 
on the warehouseman without due com- 
pensation or an increase in rate to offset 
the burden. We have felt the gradual 
change to mass distribution, yet there 
have been many new concerns feeling 
out our markets, expecting to confine 
their distribution to and through public 
warehouses. 

“The major problem being faced by 
warehousemen in this territory as the 
new year dawns is the ever-increasing 
cost of doing business and the placing 
of commercial warehouse space on the 
warehouse market at bargain prices by 
owners of such properties, thereby in- 
creasing the ‘fly-by-nighters.’ 

“‘Warehousemen may have to follow 
other industries into mergers, and merg- 
ers of mergers, in order to keep step 
with progress in the ‘New World of 
Business.’ 

“Close cooperative association effort is 
in my opinion very vital at this time, 
as this has a tendency to bring compe- 
tition closer together for the solving of 
problems for the common good. There is 
a great need in this territory for those 
in the business to learn their costs.” 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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Montana 


\ RITING as president of the Mon- 
tana Transfer & Storagemen’s As- 
sociation, W. E. Boley, Billings, says 
that “the dawn of a new year finds busi- 
ness men of Montana in an optimistic 
frame of mind.” While farm products 
and returns have not equalled those of 
former years, he states, “still the re- 
turns in the greater portion of the State 
were satisfactory, and good farm condi- 
tions mean good business in this State.” 
Mr. Boley continues: 

“The closing year has been satisfac- 
tory to the warehousing industry, the 
only mar on its record being the regu- 
latory laws passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, governing trucks and buses. This 
legislation has worked to the disad- 
vantage of transfermen in general, and 
it is hoped to have same corrected at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

“New railroad development, increas- 
ing activity in oil and gas fields, im- 
proved methods in agriculture, all give 
Montana a bright future for 1930, and 
in its prosperity the transfer and stor- 
age men will receive their share.” 


Washington 


| USINESS conditions “in this extreme 
corner of the United States’—Wash- 
ington—have for the past year been 
“like California weather, both ‘good and 
unusual,’”’ according to Millard Johnson, 
Spokane, president of the Washington 
State Warehousemen’s Association. 

“Last May,’ Mr. Johnson writes, “at 
our annual State meeting members re- 
ported normal conditions. Since then no 
unusual events have developed other 
than the changes that are occurring all 
over the country. I refer especially to 
the growth of truck distribution; and 
believe that we, in the West, realize, as 
do our friends in the East, the need of 
accurate analysis of this phase of the 
industry. 

“As yet, out here, it has not affected 
storage stocks to any extent, but we can 
all see the potential menace from a com- 
bination of trucking and storage, al- 
though the problem is not as vital in 
Washington and Oregon as it may be at 
eastern points, owing to the long dis- 
tances between the larger cities, espe- 
cially east of the Cascades. The freight 
trucks also find difficulty in getting re- 
turn loads, as most of the tonnage is 
raw material going to eastern and for- 
eign markets. 

“Taken as a whole, business has been 
good, although nothing to get excited 
over. There have been several good 
sized plants built by members; and a 
chain of warehouses is being developed 
to cover the entire Pacific Coast. Taylor- 
Edwards has plans under way to con- 
struct a terminal office and warehouse 
plant at Seattle. 

“The prospects for 1930 are, on the 
whole, good. Fortunately, our industry 
is of such a character that it has not 
been affected by the stock market and 
I can see nothing in the next twelve 
months to cause anxiety, but rather a 
good firm tone with normal activity.” 
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Erickson Represents Warehousing in 
Hoover’s Business Survey 


President Appoints Chicago Storage Executive as a Member of 
the National Group of Seventy-two Which Will Formulate a 
Program of Industrial Prosperity 


By HORACE H. HERR 


OISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


XPERTS on business economics and leaders in in- 

dustry and trade held a clinic here early in Decem- 
ber to determine the exact conditions of the United States 
after it had been “exposed” to the recent fainting-sickness 
in the stock market. Before and while the clinic was in 
progress there was the nervousness usually incident to 
such a consultation. The diagnosis, however, appears to 
have been highly satisfactory. It had an effect very 
similar to that resulting when the doctor comes from the 
forbidden room and says to the young husband: “It’s a 
boy !” 

More than 400 leaders in industry, agriculture, banking 
and commerce, having before them the cold facts on 
present economic conditions and the reasonable expecta- 
tions for the future, agreed that fundamentally industry 


threat of a business depression; and that business will 
be “as usual” if industrial and business management 
simply goes ahead “as usual.” 

Elmer Erickson, general vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, attended the confer- 
ence and subsequently was named a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee of Seventy-Two. 

Mr. Erickson, who is vice-president of the Midland 
Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chicago, reported no abnormal 
conditions prevailing in the warehouse industry. The 
difficulties which confront warehousemen are only those 
with which they have struggled during the past year and 
in other years, according to Mr. Erickson, and there is no 
occasion for undue pessimism or undue optimism. Rather 
he declared, the prudent course is adherence to a sound, 
progressive and aggressive business policy which neither 
ignores the unfavorable factors nor overemphasizes the 
favorable influences which must be reckoned with in all 





and commerce are sound; 


he his report on conditions and outlook 
in the warehouse industry Mr. Erick- 
son summarized the situation as follows: 

“T believe it may be truthfully said 
that the present situation in our in- 
dustry is as good as this time last year. 
In some respects and in certain sections 
it is slightly better than a year ago. 

“In my opinion the prospects for the 
next six months are good and entirely 
normal as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of this year. I believe busi- 
ness will run about the same. 

“A.brief analysis of the strong and 
weak points in our own field might be 
as follows: 

“Stocks are pretty well distributed 
over the entire country and warehouses 
have become accustomed to compara- 
tively small stocks and are _ storing 
diversified lines. Of necessity, the opera- 
tions within our industry have been kept 
at lowest cost levels consistent with 
protection and good service. As protec- 
tion and service are paramount, there is 
little possibility of a disturbance in 
operating costs. 

“Earnings are not commensurate with 
investments and service, but improved 
conditions are seen. 

“The cold storage division of this as- 
sociation has participated in trade prac- 


that 1930 does not hold the 


seasons. 


tice conferences held under the direction 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
division is hopeful of good results from 
these conferences. 

“The weak spots on which we will 
have to continue to be alert may be said 
to be encroachments in our field by the 
operation of the Federal barge lines on 
inland waterways, unfair competition on 
the part of certain lake and rail car- 
riers who offer free storage and other 
unfair competition, and, also, adverse 
efforts due to the administration of the 
Federal Warehouse Act and _ so-called 
field warehousing operations. 

“These weak spots have been peanut 
for some time and the industry con- 
tinues to. strengthen itself against 
damage and to further protect itself.” 

Other warehousing and cold storage 
interests to whom invitations were ex- 
tended to send representatives were the 
California Warehousemen’s Association; 
the New York State Cold Storage As- 
sociation; the Texas-Oklahoma Compress 
& Warehouse Association, Waco; the 
Illinois Association of Ice Industries; 
the Eastern Ice Association, and the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries. 

The conference, held on Dec. 5, had 
been called by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in furtherance of 


President Hoover’s efforts to combat 
whatever of unfavorable psychology had 
resulted from the debacle in the stock 
market. 

The larger effect of this crash, 
President Hoover said when he addressed 
the conference, was to “create undue 
pessimism, fear, uncertainty and _ hesi- 
tation in business. These emotions, 
being emotions, if they had been allowed 
to run their course, would, by feeding on 
themselves, create difficulties.” He in- 
dicated the purpose of the conference in 
the following words: 

“You have been invited to create a 
temporary organization for the purpose 
of systematically spreading into indus- 
try as a whole the measures which have 
been taken by some of our leading in- 
dustries to counteract the effect of the 
recent panic in the stock market.” 

In assuming his duties as permanent 
chairman of the conference, Julius H. 
Barnes observed: 

“In America, these past few months 
have seen an amazing reversal of na- 
tional psychology. The exuberance of 
youth inclined to reckless enthusiasm in 
nations as in men pushed the market 
prices of securities on our exchanges 
higher and higher against all warnings. 
Then by one of those spectacular re- 
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The names of twenty business men, representing some of the largest industrial, financial and publishing organizations in the 
country, constituting the executive committee of the national business survey conference which convened at the direction of 
President Hoover, were announced in Washignton on Dec. 12 by Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the conference, as follows: 


Owen D. Young, chairman of boards of General Electric Co. and - Se 


Radio Corporation of America. 


Myron C. Taylor, chairman of finance committee of United States 


Steel Corporation. 
Thomas W. Lamont. of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Paul Shoup, president of Southern Pacific Railway. 
Clarence M. Wooley, chairman of American Radiator Corporation. 
Henry M. Robinson, president of Los Angeles First National Trust 


& Savings Bank. 


Walter C. Teagle, president of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
James Simpson, president of Marshall Field & Co. 
Cc. F. Kelley, president of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


ciation. 


Carpenter, president of National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 


Pierre S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
Louis E. Pierson, Irving Trust Co., New York. 


(zeorge Horace Lorimer, editor of Saturday Evening Post. 


(Commerce. 


Walter S. Gifford, president of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Alvan Macauley, president of National Automobile Chamber of 


John G. Lonsdale, president of American Bankers Association. 

S. W. Cramer, director, Cotton Textile Institute. 

Charles Cheney, president of National Industrial] Conference Board. 
Silas H. Strawn, chairman of Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Harry Chandler, Los Angeles publisher. 











versals making mass psychology an al- 
most irresistible force in economic life, 
security values declined at a bewildering 
pace. This decline itself threatened to 
undermine the spirit of business con- 
fidence. Pessimism rose from small type 
to capital letters. Actual losses were 
incurred by many investors. A sense of 
loss was created for many owners by a 
shrinkage of paper values. Hesitation 
and uneasiness threatened to spread 
through all processes of industry, espe- 
cially those which were most directly 
dependent on the orderly everyday pur- 
chases of our people.” 

Such authorities as Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
and the country’s foremost authority on 
foreign trade, appeared before the con- 
ference with assurances that funda- 
mental business conditions were sound. 
The most convincing evidence of this 
soundness, however, came from the men 
who spoke for the basic industries of 
the country as they gave the cold figures 
on the extension, improvement and ex- 
pansion expenditures contemplated dur- 
ing 1930 by their respective elements. 

R. H. Aishton, chairman of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives and 
president of the American Railway As- 
sociation, reported that Class 1 rail- 
roads, numbering 164, will spend, in 
addition to operating costs in 1930, a 
total of $1,500,000,000. Of that total, 
$490,000,000 will be spent during the 
first six months of the year. The Pull- 
man Company’s budget calls for ex- 
penditure of $11,930,000 and the Rail- 
way Express Agency contemplates ex- 
penditures during the year totaling $5,- 
000,000. 

Matthew S. Sioan, president of the 
New York Edison Co., and president of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
reported that the public utilities of the 
country will spend $1,400,000,000 on new 
construction during 1930. 

Expenditures already authorized and 
definitely planned in the steel industry 
approximate $500,000,000 for 1930, 
James <A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, told 
the conference. 

Prospects for foreign trade were ap- 
praised as better for 1930 than in 1929, 
when exports were in excess of $4,300,- 
000,000. 

These were only a few of the reports 
indicating that basic industries are 


going right ahead with their programs 
for 1930 and with no curtailment of 
activities contemplated. 

Several basic industries, the construc- 
tion and lumber industries, for example, 
were reported as having experienced 
substantial recessions in activities. Re- 
peatedly it was stated that scarcity of 


Elmer Erickson 





Appointed a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee of Seventy-Two 


money at reasonable loan rates had been 
a factor in recessions where these had 
occurred. Because of this, special im- 
portance attached to the reports made 
by representatives of banking interests. 
It now is obvious that the vast volumes 
of credit drawn to the New York stock 
market by the high rates of interest paid 
on brokers’ loans, is returning to legiti- 
mate business. John G. Lonsdale of St. 
Louis, reporting as president of the 
American Bankers Association, said: 
“The banks and the Federal Reserve 


System were put to a supreme test 
under crisis conditions—they not only 
met the emergency itself, but come out 
of it with a stronger banking position 
than before. There is now no strain on 
bank credit, as shown by the substantial 
easing of money rates and the rapid 
return of the money situation toward 
normal. There is ample bank credit 
available for financing the activities of 
industry and trade.” 

Hiram S. Cody, representing the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, reported the possibility of an early 
revival of building. He did not suggest 
that this would have the proportions of 
a “building boom,” however, nor did he 
suggest that a “boom” was desirable. 
He pointed out that recent events in 
the stock market would tend to revive 
the interest of investors in mortgages. 

“With an increased demand for real 
estate mortgage securities,” he said, “a 
number of large scale building projects 
that have been delayed on account of 
the slow bond market in 1929 undoubted- 
ly will be started in the first half of 
1930. Small residential and apartment 
construction should be — stimulated 
through the application of three factors: 

“(1) A greater supply of investment 
funds available for real estate develop- 
ment; 

*““(2) An increased interest in home 
owning brought about as a reaction to 
experiences of small speculators in the 
stock market; 

“(3) The normal year to year spring 
demand for new homes.” 

The money market always has its 
effect on inventories and storage stocks 
and a reasonable assumption seems to 
be that with an easier money market 
there may be a somewhat quickened de- 
mand before many months have passed 
for warehouse space and service. 

The conference instructed its chair- 
man, Mr. Barnes, to appoint certain 
committees to serve as the directing 
body of the cooperative efforts to con- 
tinue business in all fields on a normal 
level. The immediate effect of the con- 
ference was, however, to present the 
convincing evidence that a crash in a 
highly speculative stock market does 
not affect either the productive or the 
consumption capacity of the nation, and 
that there is no real reason why manu- 
facturers and business men should neg- 
lect their business so as to be near a 
cyclone cellar. 
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Clean Storing and Orderly Tiering Are Important Alike 


for Private and Public Warehouses 


By H. A. 


OR any man interested in warehousing the oppor- 
tunity to visit many warehouses is rich in what it 
teaches, and, for the present purpose, the term “ware- 

house” is not restricted to public warehouses. It applies, 
equally well, to private storages of manufacturers either 
where they maintain fully equipped warehouses of their 
own or where their storeroom is merely a room or two 
attached to the branch sales office. 

Of all the impressions which flow from such visits, none 
is greater than that of cleanliness and orderliness. Speak- 
ing as one who has, within seven or eight years, visited 
several hundred warehouses and private storages, the 
first thought which comes to mind when a particular ware- 
house is mentioned is apt to be either “a good one” or 
“one of the messy places.” 

An owner or a manager may be half apologetic as we 
walk up and down the stairs and weave our tortuous way 
about the tiers of goods; but, however logical the ‘“ex- 
cuse” he offers for irregular piling and littered aisles, 
the visitor’s remembrances of the house are “what he 
saw” rather than “what they told me.” No one knows 
how many accounts in public warehouses have been lost 
by the messy-looking houses; because, even in the quick 
“once over” usually given by the patron, the result must 
inevitably be that a clean and orderly house wins out 
over the other sort, regardless of rates quoted. 


The Messiness of Smoking 
. are neat as wax! 
T is indeed fortunate for the ware- 


ing—but they’re all the same. 
How do you do it?” 


HARING 


In our domestic life we know that the home where dirt 
accumulates, and where the broom “hangs more than it 
Sweeps,” disease finds easy entrance. We often say of 
certain peoples in this country that they tempt diseases 
because of their unsanitary mode of living; we know that 
the broom and soap are the enemy of domestic vermin. 
We judge homes by their outward appearance of clean- 
liness or the contrary condition; in business no condem- 
nation is stronger than to say of a man that “His desk 
is like a rat’s nest: I can’t believe that he is efficient.” 
We conclude, in other words, that a man whose desk and 
office are disorderly, must himself be more or less care- 
less with his business methods—the sort of manager who 
is making frequent excuses for lapses, whose office over- 
looks instructions, whose tally of stock on hand requires 
some sort of reconcilement eight months of the twelve. 

Clean warehouses, in a word, mean good warehouses, 
remembering that when we say this we are thinking of 
private storages quite as much as of public houses. As a 
matter of fact, the observation of at least one who fre- 
quents storages of both sorts are that lapses in clean- 
liness are far more common with private, than with 
public, storing, probably for the reason that private stor- 
ages are apt to be more an adjunct of the sales organ- 
ization than a business of themselves. 


“A fellow has no place for the foil or 
the wrapper of his cigarette package. 


They’re 
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houses that insurance underwriters 
forbid smoking within the _ storage 
spaces. It is woefully unfortunate that 


these regulations are not more rigidly 
enforced. 

The factory manager of one of the big 
Detroit plants was conducting three 
visitors through the works, having first 
warned them that they should not smoke. 
Hardly had they been half an hour on 
their tour of the plant before one 


visitor exclaimed: 

“T marvel at your clean floors. I 
never saw anything like it in a factory. 
The first building was wire work, the 
next was fabric, and this is wood-work- 





“By careful planning of the work,” 
came the reply. “By having a receptacle 
for every piece of finished work and for 
every bit of waste. But,” added the fac- 
tory manager, “we never got anywhere 
until we stopped the smoking inside the 
door. 

“We had a fight. That’s why we have 
the ten minutes of rest period at the 
end of each two hours of work—to let 
the men go outside and have a puff. 
But, until we squelched all smoking in- 
side, we made no headway with factory 
litter. 

“Did you ever think of what smoking 
means—means, that is to say, from the 
viewpoint of cleanliness? 





He certainly will not put it in his pocket. 
He throws it somewhere. Then, for the 
very next step, comes the match—he 
surely won’t eat it. Nor will he pocket 
it. Down it goes on the floor—where 
else could it go? We forbade this prac- 
tice and we put teeth in our order. We 
even made examples of a few fellows, 
but all we accomplished was to keep the 
paper and the match stems off the floor. 
They threw them into the receptacles we 
had for waste materials, and we were 
compelled to separate matches from 
fabric cuttings and to filter them out of 
the oil and steel filings. 

“Then, after he begins to smoke, you 
have the ashes. You know how it is in 
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URING the past few years Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s contributing editor, H. A. Haring, has be- 
come nationally known as a constructive and dependable 
writer on subjects associated with distribution through 


the public warehouse. 


The benefits accruing to sales and traffic managers, 
and to storage executives, are not by reason of his arti- ot y 
cles in Distribution and Warehousing alone. 
tive texts serving to acquaint Business America with this 
industry’s strategically economic position in the coun- 
try’s scheme of distribution are constantly appearing, 
under Mr. Haring’s own name or one of his several noms 
de plume, in various business Journals. He is a prolific 
writer whose thoughts and comments about warehousing 
are contributing in a significant way to the welfare of 


the distribution world. 


In view of the importance of these writings of Mr. 
Haring, inaugurated in Distribution and Warehousing 
about five years ago, it is believed that our readers will 
be interested to know that this recognized authority on 
the industry will continue as this journal’s contributing 


editor throughout 1930. 


Article No. 58 of Mr. Haring’s “Distribution. Its 


Coming — — During 1930 


Further Authoritative Articles by H. A. Haring 


Informa- 
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Mr. Haring 


Economic Relation to Public Warehousing” series ap- 
pears in the current January number. The subjects of his texts to be published in issues to 
come, although not necessarily in the order as here set down, are as follows: 


The New Manufacturers’ “Cooperative Warehouses.” 
Their Purpose. Their Projected Economies. Their 
Limitations and Future. 

Forwarding Freight to Foreign Countries. Packing 
for Shipment. Preparing Goods for Customs In- 
spection. The Shipping Documents Required. 
Where to Get Information and Help for Quick 
Action. 

Port Problems in Warehousing. The Waterfront 
Warehouse and Its Competition With Water Car- 
riers for Storing Goods. 

Freight Rates—Rail and Truck. Where to Direct the 
Attack When Applying for Reductions. 

The Traffic Manager. Emergence of the Work from 
a “Job” to a Profession. Increasing Value of the 
Work. 


| 





Pool Cars vy. Container Cars. Steps in the Develop- 
ment of a Cheaper Transportation of Less-than- 
Carload Freight. Some Circumstances Where a 
Loss Results. 

Warehousing Goods in Transit. Protection of the 
Through Freight Rate. Gradual Extension of the 
Privilege in Railroad Tariffs. The Meaning to 
Warehousing. 

Freight by Air. Rates. Services Available. Is It a 
Novelty or a Real Service to Merchandising ? 


Field Warehousing. The Development of 1930. 

The Motor Truck Depot-Terminals. The Develop- 
ments of 1930. 

Yard Storage. How Organized Thievery Is Develop- 
ing a New Type of Warehousing. 





Developing New Business 


§ bey fiftieth article of Mr. Haring’s “New Business for Warehouses” series begins on page 50 
of this January issue These texts, too, will be continued during the year just commenced. 
Many a timely tip leading to fresh accounts and good profits has been picked up by the storage 
executive from these articles since publication of the series was begun several years ago. As in 
his “Distribution” writings, Mr. Haring presents facts gleaned through careful investigation, and 
many warehousemen look upon these “New Business” articles as constituting one of this maga- 


zine’s most helpful editorial features. 
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the office, or your home. You have ash 
trays all over the place, but some get 
on the floor just the same or fall on the 
papers you are handling. In the end 
comes the butt. With smoking, it’s an 
endless lot of messiness, and we never 
got to first base with a clean factory 
until we struck at the kernel of the whole 
trouble. We give the men ten minutes 
each two hours to go outside. We allow 
no more smoking, and it’s the secret of 
our factory.” 

What this factory manager had ex- 
perienced may be verified in any storage 
place. If smoking is allowed, or if it 
is indulged in surreptitiously, the owner 
requires no “inside” reports from fellow 
workmen. His own eyes will detect the 
tell-tale evidence—if not in the storage 
spaces, he will find it in the corners of 
the stairs or behind the fire doors or at 
the bottom of the elevator shaft or be- 
hind the radiators. Men will not swal- 
low the messy “by-products” of tobacco. 
Neither will they pocket them very long. 
They will find some place to hide them, 
and, be the restrictions ever so tight, 
sooner or later they will flip them into 
corners. 

No place of storage, therefore, can be 
clean unless the anti-smoking regula- 
tions are absolutely enforced. It is not 
entirely a problem of fire protection. It 
is not entirely one of the time wasted 
by employees over their smoking. It is, 
primarily, a matter of cleanliness of the 
warehouse. 

As another illustration of the messi- 
ness of smoking, the subway system of 
New York City offers a striking con- 
trast. For, although men smoke almost 
everywhere, they have generally obeyed 
the signs over subway entrances. Many 
a man has been given a ride in the patrol 
wagons of New York because he did not 
heed these injunctions. 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, who was the chief 
consulting engineer for the original sub- 
ways of New York, remarked to me: 

“We had to forbid smoking as a 
matter of fire protection and also as a 
matter of proper ventilation, but I doubt 
if anyone of us ever gave a thought to 
the litter we saved ourselves.” 


This thought is carried a step further 
by the comment, within a year, of the 
general manager of one of the subways, 
when he stated to a small group over the 
luncheon table: 

“We pick up tons and tons of paper 
and chewing gum wrappers and tinfoil 
from candy bars, but what it would have 
been with cigarette packages and butts 
and cigar stumps — why only your 
imagination can visualize the mountain 
of it we would have had every day. I 
don’t know what the home of the aver- 
age New Yorker is like, but, if I judge 


by the way they act in the subways, their 
homes must be as foul as pig sties.” 


Warehouse Patrons Want Cleanliness 


ROM time to time a _ warehouse 

patron will use a printed form for 
the purpose of recording data as to 
various public warehouses which are 
being used or which are listed for con- 
sideration in the future. Eighteen of 
these forms lie before me. Without an 
exception they contain a space for re- 
porting some such information as: 


Is the house clean? 
House keeping: 

ES, EE PR rye ree ed ee 
> yi eer yrreney rm ey aa L eres 
. Are each owner’s goods’ stacked 

Sc iek Wie kee asa e6 ons 

Are stacks marked?.... How?.... 
4. Corners of tiers—protected?....... 

gg, Ee 
S. BRITE GIES Weeees oo cc cc cc cvces 
Se 2 el eee Floor 
Ns 6 6 a ow oe Employees’ wash 
P< 6s eee des Outside platforms 
nana te Private railroad siding 
ais aE Bs eee os, %  . Sewer 


Co bo 


Did you inspect the warehouse?...... 


Did they have warning of your 
3 rs 

Have you personally gone through the 
house more than once?...... How 

many times?...... At what intervals? 

Does the house uniformly maintain a 


good standard of house keeping? 


tank the house for cleanliness: 

Good. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Remarks. 

For orderliness: 
Good. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Remarks. 


(From a maker of food products): 
Give details about sanitary conditions 


Any recommendations for improving 
their condition before putting in 
= '=>5 rr 

How do they guard against rats?..... 
ES Sree Rae 
Roaches?.... Other vermin”?..... 

List other food products similar to ours 
which they have stored for more 


than one year........ 
Are these protected from contamina- 
a yg W here 


will they store our goods?...... 
What claims have they allowed for 
damage in store (to food prod- 
ucts) during the past vear?..... 
Can you determine causes of trouble? 


temarks and recommendations: 


Such blanks in the forms as these 
indicate that patrons of the public ware- 
house do give thought to housekeep- 
ing, although, in the nature of the case, 
these are questions not asked of the 
warehouseman. They are, on the con- 
trary, to be answered by the manufac- 
turer’s representative—answered, too, 
quite as much from his general “impres- 
sion” of the house as from any specific 
information he may glean. His an- 
swers will be founded on what his eye 





sees, much as, in your case, one glance 
or one whiff inside the door of an un- 
known restaurant determines whether 
you eat there or look for another. 

“Excuses,” in other words, do not 
make for cleanliness in a place of stor- 
age. 

Unless the house bears, to every ob- 
server and on every occasion, unmistak. 
able signs of cleanliness and orderliness, 
it runs the risk of somewhere being 
reported as “not first class.” 


“Qne-Armed John’”’ 


'N one warehouse—a privately operated 
4 storage of a manufacturer—I was 
once introduced to “One-Armed John,” 
who was encountered on the stairs. He 
was equipped with a broom, a mop and 
a large dustpan. My queries brought 
forth this statement, in approximately 
these words: 

“One-Armed John came to me for a 
job. Maybe it was eight or ten years 
ago. I could offer nothing, for a man 
with one arm gone couldn’t do lifting, 
and he was too ignorant to work on the 
records. He wasn’t even fit to tally 
goods, but he touched my heart, I guess, 
and I asked him: ‘What can you do?’ 
He shot at me: ‘I can sweep with a 
broom.’ 

“That gave me a thought; and John’s 
been at it ever since. He starts at the 
roof and he comes right down the house, 
floor by floor, aisle after aisle, doing the 
windows and the stairs as he moves 
along. Every man in this house looks 
up to John and he has built up more 
pride in their work than I ever did my- 
self. They feel ashamed to lay work on 
a one-armed fellow and, almost without 
thinking of it, every mother’s son of 
them does his own picking up—you 
know, bits of string and paper, and if a 
bag gets torn they brush it up right 
away instead of shuffling it under the 
pile with their feet. 

“Twice, since he came to us, One- 
Armed John has helped stop thievery. 
Once he came to me and said he thought 
something was wrong with the sugar on 
one floor. He said it had been moved or 
something; anyhow it wasn’t the way it 
was before. I found that the piles had 
been tampered with and sixty-odd bags 
removed, and I caught the thief before 
he got into us for a bigger loss. And 
the other time, John reported to me 
that one of our men seemed to be sneak- 
ing around the house too much and that 
John twice had seen him where he had 
no business to be. That helped me to 
stop another leak—one that might have 
hurt us quite a lot.” 


Of such “one-armed” men I could name 
a few more who are employed in storage 
houses—three of them, as a matter of 
fact, the outcome of my telling and re- 
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telling this story of “One-Armed John.” 
It is possible, however, for every house 
of any size to find employment for one 
man in this manner, with his major job 
that of keeping the house clean. He 
will do what the warehouse cat does for 
cleanliness: be eternally on the job, not 
trying to do the white-collar work, not 
dreaming of becoming an executive in 
the front office, but content and happy 
with that more humble task of keeping 
the house clean and neat. In every com- 
munity is to be found some man of high 
integrity who for some reason is unable 
to do heavy work, or to labor in exposed 
situations, but who is yet satisfied with 
a small wage and who will take pride 
in just such employment as this. 


A Place for Everything 


rP’HE first mark of good housekeeping 

is that every tool and every piece 
of equipment has its place. Once that 
orderliness is introduced, whoever is 
given the responsibility of keeping the 
house clean will become much like the 
good wife at home. Daily will come the 
complaint: 

“Don’t you know your things don’t 
belong there? That block belongs on the 
floor beside the elevator shaft, not here 
in the aisle. That bar shouldn’t be left 
on the window sill; it goes to the tool 
room down stairs.” 

Quoting, if we may, from the auto- 
mobile makers, we may see what im- 
portance attaches to having a place for 
everything. 

One of the problems of this industry is 
to teach their agencies to make money. 
Competition is so severe in automobiles 
that each maker must have good repre- 
sentation in every community. Each 
maker, furthermore, knows that garage- 
men tend to be mechanics and often not 
good business men and yet they are the 
natural outlets for automobiles. In 
order, therefore, to have good outlets 
which shall sustain good reputations 
locally, these manufacturers find it nec- 
essary to see to it that their dealers— 
garagemen in many instances—net good 
earnings. 

One of the very first devices adopted 
by the manufacturers from Detroit was 
that of rearranging the shop of the 
garageman. No garage was too small, 
and of course none too large, for their 
consideration, and today the automobile 
manufacturers will design a_ building, 
lay out the floor, plan and schedule the 
shop equipment, wholly without cost of 
any sort, for a garageman who handles 
their cars. The design is carefully at- 
tuned to the garageman’s size of busi- 
ness, seeing to it that he does not over- 
stock or over-build, and watching, at 
the same time, that he does not underdo 
either of these things. And, in all this 
help, one thing which any customer may 


observe for himself is the tool rack. 

For each garage a tool rack is de- 
signed, with a place for each piece, and 
with each place marked for that piece. 
At the end of the day the foreman, at 
one glance, can tell what tool is missing. 
There is no excuse for a tool being mis- 
placed, nor for its being off the rack 
longer than it is in actual use. The 
result is, quoting one maker, that 
“Garages have cut their loss of tools 
90 per cent”; quoting another, “They 
report to us that men have quit running 
around the shop asking for a tool”; 
quoting a third, “Their investment in 
tools is much less, each tool works more 
hours per week, and the money they 
spend goes to special tools instead of 
having to buy a dozen of a kind and 
letting them lie in the rubbish’; or, 
quoting yet another, “We taught the 
garageman how to cut out his loss in 
tools and he carried the thought to ma- 
terials and parts; it’s done more to 
revolutionize the garages than anyone 
can figure.” 

Turning thought, now, to storing, an 
application of this principle may be 
possible. 

A visitor, two or three years ago, to 
the great warehouse of one of our best 
known manufacturers, when thanking 
the local manager for having given an 
hour or two to showing the house, added: 

“Some time when headquarters yells 
to you to cut expenses, drop me a line 
and I’ll give you a suggestion.” 

This hint was, of course, too obvious to 
pass by, and, properly and tactfully 
stated, the visitor proposed something 
like this: 

“All over your house I note hand 
trucks left standing. I believe there are 
five hundred lift platforms in use, and 
there are stray hammers and tools for 
a dozen warehouses. Take a day off 
some time and see for yourself how many 
of these trucks and platforms are idle 
for a week at a time—a lift platform 
can eat its head off as a horse does if 
it stands too long in the stall, and a lot 
of them look to me as though your men 
were loafing on you. They do not unload 
even light stuff. 

“Your company has been too generous 
with equipment and every employee 
faces a daily temptation to purloin some- 
thing for himself.” 

But the hint came too late. Within 
a week that local manager had been 
displaced and for the reason already 
suspected: his costs were too great. 
His successor made an immediate show- 
ing by studying this problem. He re- 
ports that the expense of the house is 
less, with volume greater, and that he 
has done two principal things: 

First, during “slow” days and other 
idle time, the men go through the house 
and unload hand trucks and lift plat- 


forms, rearrange piles and_ check 
security of the tiering—much of which 
they find impossible during rush work. 

Second, one spot is set aside on each 
floor for certain equipment; all other 
equipment must be returned to the 
central stock room on the main floor. 

Two very simple rules these! To 
apply them is nothing in the world but 
having a place for every thing and put- 
ting that thing in its place. 


Short-Cuts to Orderliness 


hij painting of safety zones on the 
street corners of our cities has be- 
come a familiar device to keep pedes- 
trians where they belong and to warn 
the automobilist where he dare not drive. 
Simple regulation of traffic, on our 
streets, has speeded up the movement, 
as well as promoted safety. In fact, 
without traffic regulation no one could 
go as fast. Regulation, of the right 
sort, speeds traffic, despite the fact that 
it compels us to stop when otherwise 
we would rush on and despite the fact 
that we stand still for many minutes 
at a time. But, when we do go forward, 
we are permitted to go at top speed. 

Something of the same sort is pos- 
sible in handling goods in store. 

“Regulation” in this case, becomes 
“planning.” 

As a thought of the very simplest 
sort, immense economy within the house 
will result from painting on the floor 
a two-inch line, either white or black, 
to demark aisle spaces and tiering 
spaces. Main haulage ways may be of 
one width; and secondary, or “side” 
aisles, narrower. Many who use this 
plan save space by making even their 
main aisles wide enough for only a 
single hand truck, providing, at fifty- 
foot intervals, “passings.” One or two 
warehouses—possibly many which I 
have not seen—mark the main aisles 
with white—wide enough for one truck 
and with passing places as just sug- 
gested. The same aisles are also 
marked, in black, wide enough for two 
trucks all the way. Then when the 
house is fairly empty, tiers come out 
only to the black mark; but, when busy 
periods approach, the tiering comes out 
a bit further to the white line, thus 
adding to the effective storage space the 
width of a hand truck. 

Marks of this sort regulate the width 
of aisles. They leave nothing to the 
judgment, or the “guess,” of the man 
who lays down the first tier of a lot 
of goods. The aisles, for another mat- 
ter, are absolutely uniform and they 
are straight. 

The tiering of goods, too, comes al- 
ways just to the square of the corner— 
no further as a temptation to snag the 
package and no less as a waste of floor 
space. Tiering, furthermore, tends to 
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be more firm in the pile for the obvious 
reason that the bottom of the pile is 
square both front and sides. 

After this system has been installed 
the eye can run down the entire length 
of the floor and detect careless piling; 
indeed, the men will be found going to 
the wall of the room and “sighting their 
eye” down the aisle to check the work 
of their own hands. 

This “traffic zoning of the floor,” as 
one has denominated the system, de- 
velops pride in their work even with 
the men who handle goods by the hun- 
dredweight. 

Upon the visitor to the warehouse, 
as a further thought, the impression is 
instantaneous. He grasps at once the 
thought that “Here is a warehouse 
which does things right!” 

Another use of paint, solely for im- 
pression and good looks, is that of paint- 
ing a two-inch or four-inch zone, or 
band, around the window openings of 
the building. It does nothing but give 
a touch of art to the bare wall, although 
one warehouse is known to me which 
uses this band of color as the mark 
for piling goods around windows. The 
same sort of mark may be used about 
door openings, and of course the arrow 
is often used to indicate direction for 
movement of trucks off and on the 
elevator on each floor. 

In New York, and in other cities as 
well, the railroads are building produce 
terminals. In New York each of these 
terminals will unload vegetables and 
fruit during the late afternoon and 
night, in readiness for the fruit auc- 
tions which begin at about two o’clock 
in the morning. It is nothing unusual, 
in late summer when the tide of produce 
is at its height, for one of these ter- 
minals to unload four hundred railroad 
cars in about sixteen hours. The work 
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must be completed before two o’clock. 

Some of these terminals have their 
floors marked off for trucks and tier- 
ing. Others do not. It requires but 
one glance of the visitor who is able 
to obtain a “pass” to the floor, to decide 
which method is the better. 

One manager of such a terminal in 
New York maintains what he terms 
his “broom gang.” These men he turns 
loose somewhat after midnight with 
brooms and a hose, to brush up and wash 
off the floor between piles of produce. 

“The stuff meets a lot of accidents,” 
declares this manager. “Whenever a 
case breaks open, the men repair it 
and repack the contents, but they care 
nothing about the litter. I use this 
broom gang to make the place spic and 
span before eight o’clock, and it pays, 
too. The commission men tell me that 
prices here are always a fraction 
better than at the other terminals and 
it’s only because the place is cleaner. 
Things to eat look good when they’re 
clean. I believe clean floors play a part 
even with these commission men—and 
they’re a calloused lot, too.” 

Within the storage place, for another 
suggestion, cleanliness is promoted by 
spraying the walls occasionally. Fresh 
wall paper brightens up the home; 
whitewash freshens up the chicken coop, 
and the negro’s hut of the plantation; 
clean walls, and bright ones, give the 
storage place the impression of clean- 
liness and neatness. 

Take, as an illustration, such a prosaic 
thing as a coal mine. Down in the 
earth, with water trickling always from 
the roof and mud always on the floor 
of the passageways, with men working 
in coal dust and their features so be- 
grimed that one looks like another— 
even in such a place the impression of 
cleanliness works wonders. For one 
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mine management it was found that 
a cement-gun was a profitable invest- 
ment. 

On idle days a certain number of 
men must be employed for mine mainte- 
nance and for protection (under the 
law). Better than to let these men 
idle away their eight hours, this man- 
agement turned over to them _ the 
cement-gun, which through a_ nozzle 
sprays cement in liquid form. The men 
were given this equipment and told to 
follow from one passageway to the next, 
gradually covering the entire under- 
ground workings where cement work 
appeared on the walls and roofs. At 
a cost of only the cement itself, the 
mines of this management were kept 
fresh-looking. The men, amid their 
hard working conditions, responded to 
the suggestion that some effort was 
being made to make their work at- 
tractive, and, throughout the States 
where this management operated, their 
mines came to be known as “white 
mines.” 

It is possible, for places of storage, 
to utilize idle periods for a similar pur- 
pose. To spray the walls and ceilings 
will add to the cleanly impression of 
the house; it will certainly “tone up” 
the rooms and bays. While the returns 
may not be identifiable in dollars of 
revenue, the effect on employees will 
be immediate, and, in the long run, 
patrons and prospective patrons will 
classify that warehouse as a “clean” 
place to store goods. 

Nor should the same principles be 
overlooked by private storages. They 
also may benefit through cleanliness. 
Although they are not in the market to 
sell warehouse space, their own costs 
and their own working conditions will 
reflect the value of cleanliness and 
orderliness within the house. 


Yohe Reports Regarding Operation of U. S. Warehouse Act 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


NCREASE in licensed space for 
cotton and grain storage was noted 

during the year ended June 30, 1929, by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
found, too, that the motor truck has 
become an important factor in the com- 
mercial movement of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In his annual report for the Division 
of Warehousing, H. S. Yohe states that 
on July 22, 1929, the licensed storage 
capacity for cotton had reached 3,760,500 
bales. 

“Through these licensed warehouses,” 
he states, “approximately one-half the 
total cotton crop is handled. Some of 
the largest cotton warehouses of the 
world are under Federal license, among 
them being public warehouses at Mem- 
phis and New Orleans.” 

A moderate increase was made in 
licensed space for storing grain during 
the past year, he reports, the total 


capacity being about 36,370,000 bushels 
on July 22, 1929. In connection with the 
grain work a terminal elevator with 
1,300,000 bushels capacity was licensed 
at Omaha. A wool warehouse at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, having a capacity of about 
4,875,000 pounds of wool was licensed. 

“The number of warehouses storing 
tobacco, canned goods and other prod- 
ucts remains about the same as during 
the previous year,” according to the re- 
port. “The largest tobacco storage in 
the country is operating under Federal 
Warehouse Act. Warehousemen storing 
canned foods have rendered a real ser- 
vice to patrons. Without exception, 
canners who have used the warehouse 
Act have been outspoken in their praise 
of this service. 


Cold-Pack Fruit on List 


“The placing of cold-pack fruit on 
the eligible list for storage under the 
Warehouse Act has resulted in serving 
to a high degree the packers of berries 
in the Northwest, particularly the co- 
operative associations. Licensed ca- 


pacity for handling this commodity has 
more than doubled.” 

Commenting on the part the motor 
truck now plays in the handling of 
fruits and vegetables, the report states: 

“Figures on carlot shipments and re- 
ceipts are in many cases inadequate for 
market news and statistical purposes on 
account of the large quantities trans- 
ported by motor truck. To obtain de- 
finite information on this movement, a 
study was undertaken in cooperation 
with the State of New Jersey and the 
New York Food Marketing Research 
Council. Arrangements were made a 
year ago with 100 dealers on the New 
York jobbing markets to report by tele- 
phone to our market news office their 
motor truck receipts of each fruit and 
vegetable by States of origin. This in- 
formation is published daily as part of 
the market news service. 


“A study is being made of the dis- 
tribution of motor truck shipments and 
the conditions under which the motor 
truck is used and its effects upon mar- 
keting fruits and vegetables.” 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN NEW BUILDINGS 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
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HE Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc., 

Newark, N. J., is erecting a new plant adjacent to, 

and to be a part of, its present warehouse and dis- 
tribution building. The structure, illustrated herewith, 
is to be eight stories high and will measure approximately 
174 feet long by 170 feet wide. 

“This is the result of a carefully laid out expansion pro- 
gram to keep pace with the rapidly growing demand for 
distribution service in this territory,” according to A. B. 
Drake, the company’s treasurer. “Newark through its 
strategic geographical location has grown in leaps and 
bounds in the past ten years. It is in the center of the 
New Jersey metropolitan section and is surrounded, in a 
radius of about thirty miles, by thickly populated towns 
and cities.” 

Organized in 1919, the Lehigh company acquired a 12,- 
000-square-foot mill constructed building with ample va- 
cant property. The location is adjacent to the Lehigh Val- 
ley and Pennsylvania railroads and is on one of the main 
highways. In 1921 it was necessary to build 14,000 square 
feet of additional space. Shortly after this the executives 
engaged the Fletcher-Thompson Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
as engineers to help map out an extensive building pro- 
gram. In 1925 the first of the new units was built of re- 
inforced concrete, seven stories in height and adjoining 
the old plant. That unit was designed with the idea of 
adding the structure now being erected. 

This new unit is of reinforced concrete with flat slab 
floors and mushroom columns. It is being equipped with 
a dry pipe sprinkler system throughout and will have an 





exceptionally low insurance rate, according to Mr. Drake. 

Eight elevators are being provided. These will be in 
batteries of two, equally distributed, of the high speed 
automatic leveling type and each carrying 6000 pounds. 

Parts of the building will be heated where required and 
there will be sufficient boiler capacity to heat considerable 
more footage if necessary. The building was designed 
with the idea of having an abundance of light and ventila- 
tion. 

The first floor is being provided vith an office section, 
30 feet wide on the two street exposures. This space pro- 
vides also additional office room for customers when re- 
quired. A 10-car siding is located on the easterly side of 
the building and is served with a 10-foot platform the full 
length of the warehouse. At the southern end of this side 
will be provided a pool car platform of 4-car capacity. 
Trucks picking up merchandise from pool cars can back 
up at this point and receive direct from cars without dis- 
turbing any of the other operations. 

Along the southerly side of the building will be a ship- 
ping structure 60 feet wide and 200 feet long. This will 
enable 20 trucks to load, under protection from weather, 
at one time. Checkers’ booths will be placed on the plat- 
form at convenient locations so that drivers will get im- 
mediate service. A glass-inclosed office, for the superin- 
tendent, will give a full view of the railroad siding, pool 
ear platform and shipping platform. On the north side 
will be accommodations for six trucks. This space adjoins 
a battery of elevators. 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Texas Firms May Spend Millions to Retain Distribution and Storage 


Accounts. 
Opens Initial Route. 


Knoxville Company Establishes a Depot. 


Canadian Association’s 


lowa Concern 
President Solicits 


Suggestions From Members 


By KENT B. STILES 


OTOR freight competition with established ware- 
M housing is recognized by many leaders in the 

storage industry as one of the paramount problems 
as the new year dawns. In the annual “review and fore- 
cast” which is the leading article in this Directory issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing the presidents of various 
warehousing trade associations voice warning that the 
development of motor freight lines not allied with the 
storage business is a major cloud on the horizon. 

These views as expressed from within the industry 
confirm what Distribution and Warehousing has been 
endeavoring to point out editorially during the past few 
months—that motor freight lines, organized primarily to 
meet a growing demand among shippers that goods be 
distributed by motor truck, have in many parts of the 
country taken away pool car and local cartage business 
hitherto bringing revenue to warehouses; and moreover 
that terminal depots erected by some of the motor freight 
lines have been converted into warehouses and are taking 
storage accounts from established warehouse companies. 


Avenues of Approach 


Reiterating what has been said before on these pages, 
warehousing as an industry must, in its own business wel- 
fare, do one or more of three things: 

1. Enter the field of distribution by motor truck, on 
something like an organized basis, by acquiring control 
of motor freight lines already in operation. 

2. Effect cooperative working arrangements with motor 
freight lines now in existence. 

3. Organize its own motor freight lines to meet the 
“outside” interests which are “invading” the field and 
taking away warehousing’s profits. 

These three measures are variously possible in differ- 
ent sections of the country. In one locality, there might 
be control; in another, cooperation; in a third, organiza- 
tion. 

Developments would depend on local conditions and in 
some States would be influenced by regulatory statutes. 

Whatever the channel of approach, the object is one and 
the same—elimination of competition which admittedly is 
harmful, and becoming more so, to established ware- 
housing. 

In the articles on this subject in the past four issues 
of Distribution and Warehousing it has been told ho 
motor freight lines, some of them backed by railroads. 
have been mushrooming to the extent that established 
warehouses in many cities have been losing pool car, 
cartage and storage business. The four texts were pub- 


lished concurrently with, or following, the sending out of 
a motor freight line questionnaire to all the merchan- 
dise warehouse companies in the United States. The more 
recent ones of these articles were based on replies to the 
questionnaire—responses which showed unmistakably that 
thinking executives within the industry recognized the 
seriousness of the situation. 

It is pleasant to report now, as the new year begins, 
that all of the executives have not been thinking only. 
Some of them have taken action. Letters from others 
indicate that they are preparing to take steps. 

Summarizing definite action which has been brought 
to Distribution and Warehousing’s attention: 

1. In Texas, unification of existing motor freight lines 
is being planned by a group of warehousemen who would 
spend several million dollars in perfecting a permanent 
business which would include erection of terminal build- 
ings in some of the State’s principal cities. 

2. In Knoxville, Tenn., the Knoxville Fireproof Storage 
Co. has organized and incorporated the Motor Freight 
Line Corporation, which in turn has opened a motor 
freight depot patronized by the city’s financially respon- 
sible motor freight lines already in operation. This action 
has forestalled the eventual logical erection of a motor 
freight depot not indentified with warehousing. 

3. In Ottumwa, la., the Daggett-Haw Company, a ware- 
house firm, has been “compelled to get into” the motor 
freight line business; has been granted a certificate by 
the State Railroad Commission; has issued a tariff; is 
operating one line, and plans to establish other routes. 

It is significant that in Canada, Alexander Fleming, of 
Montreal, president of the Canadian Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association, has called on the organization’s 
members for “suggestions to meet this competition to the 
warehouse industry.” 


Some Further Viewpoints 


So much for constructive developments at the present. 
In the meantime in Indianapolis there has been organized 
a company called Return Loads, Inc., which plans not only 
to distribute goods by motor truck but to erect a ware- 
house. Other examples of this character have been cited 
by Distribution and Warehousing in the recent articles. 

Last month Distribution and Warehousing published 
excerpts from letters written on this subject by storage 
executives in response to the questionnaire circulated in 
September. 

Further opinions and viewpoints may be set down as 
follows: 
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HERE is no question but that the 
warehouse which does not have motor 
transport connection is, as time goes 
on, going to lose out to the one which 
has such connection, 
is an age of ship by truck,” 


Du Frane Freight Line, 


since 1919. 
on account of service rendered. 


Texas Warehousemen May Merge 
Their Motor Freight Lines and 
Build Terminals 


ERGER of some of the major 

. freight lines operated by mer- 
chandise warehouse companies in 
Texas, and erection of four or 
more terminal buildings in princi- 
pal cities of the State, are being 
given serious consideration, and it 
was indicated to Distribution and 
Warehousing’s Dallas correspon- 
dent, B. C. Reber, about mid-De- 


cember, that some definite steps | 
would probably be taken within a | 


few weeks. 

“The merger, if effected,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Reber, ‘‘would in- 
volve the unification of existing | 
lines and would result in the for- | 
mation of a cooperative organiza- 
tion which would spend several 
million dollars within the next few 
years in perfecting a permanent 
business. 

“Gus K. Weatherred, vice-presi- 
| dent of the Dallas Transfer and 
| Terminal Warehouse Co., has been 
' mentioned as one of the leading 

promoters, although the definite 
executive personnel of the pro- | 
posed body has not been men- 
tioned. 

“Stringent regulations upon the 
operators of motor freight lines, 
together with increasing operation 
costs, has stimulated interest in 

| such a plan. 

| “Unification of the leading lines 
| with more efficient and economical 
operation would result in lower 
costs to the shipper and more 
profits to the operator, it is be- 
lieved.” 


we have it, we certainly would be doing 
something to get lined up some way to 
head the other fellow off.” 

J. H. Wagner, secretary of the Gate- 
way City Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
La Crosse, another Wisconsin firm which 
operates a motor line, writes that “if 
a group of warehousemen located within 
a circle of 300 or 400 miles organized 
a cooperative motor freight line or lines, 
it would be a failure,” but that if they 
would get together and have joint rates 
from one point to another, for their in- 
dividual lines, “the idea would be more 
successful than operating on a coopera- 
tive basis.” Mr. Wagner says that 
“shippers favor motor freight lines” and 
that the wholesale houses of La Crosse 
have had a decided increase in business 


since the Gateway City company opened 


“as this certainly 
in the opin- 
ion of E. F. Hommuth, president of the 
a warehouse 
company which, in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
has been operating motor freight lines 
“Motor transport is favored 
If we 
did not have the situation in hand as 
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Warehousing Must Find an Answer to This Evolution 
in Distribution 
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its line to Decorah and Waukon, Iowa. 

Anthony L. Finker, manager of the 
Atlas Storage Co., Wis., is uncertain as 
to the advisability of a group of ware- 
housemen organizing, owning and oper- 
ating a motor freight line on a coopera- 
tive basis, explaining: 

“This would establish competition and 
would double the amount of equipment in 
the field. Whether or not there would 
‘be a sufficient income to allow the op- 
eration of both truck and warehouse 
operators would be a matter of the sur- 
vival of the fittest from a financial 
standpoint. It is difficult to prognosti- 
cate. 

“If the truck operator could be edu- 
cated to the use of the public warehouse 
as a terminal, I believe that both would 
profit thereby and would tend to bring 
out a more wholesome business condition. 

“Shippers are using and will continue 
to find distribution by motor truck line 
more favorable, principally because of 
the expedient service offered by them. 
We have connection with several motor 
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—Cartoon by Ld Randall 


freight operators using our terminal as 
a warehouse, which has helped us con- 
siderably in preventing the loss of any 
of our accounts.” 

Railroad control is “coming very fast,”’ 
believes G. H. Bacon, of the Interstate 
Transfer & Storage Co., Council Bluffs, 
lowa, “and unless we can organize or 
merge together we had just as well sell 
out to the railroads if they will pay us 
anything for our business.” 

Carl T. Haw, president of the Dag- 
gett-Haw Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
wrote on Sept. 16 that his firm was plan- 
ning to enter the motor freight field. 
What the company has since done along 
this line is set down in a “box” on page 
36. Those warehousemen who do noth- 
ing definite but “simply play with” the 
idea “will finally lose out,” in the opinion 
of Mr. Haw. 

A. T. Brugh, secretary of the Grand- 
view Club Transfer & Storage Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., writes that his firm’s 
experience has been “with fly-by-night 
truck concerns who are here today and 
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Iowa Warehouse Firm Inaugurates 
Motor Freight Line Business 


f &. Daggett-Haw Company, a 
transfer and storage firm in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, has inaugurated the 
business of distribution by motor 
truck. The firm’s president, Carl 
T. Haw, writes to Distribution and 
Warehousing, on Dec. 7: 

“We have been reading with a 
great deal of interest the articles 
in the last few issues of your mag- 
azine about motor freight lines, 
as we are just entering this field, 
and are firmly of the opinion that 
this mode of transportation is here 
to stay. 

“We were compelled to get into 
it, whether we liked it or no. How- 
ever, with us, we like it, and it is 
our intention to develop it as fast 
as conditions will permit. 

“We have just issued our first 
tariff in connection with a certifi- 
cate granted us by the State Rail- 
road Commission, for such a line. 
Feeling that you may be interested 
in looking it over, we are inclosing 
a copy. 

“Our rates are based entirely on 
mileage, plus 7 cents per hundred 
pounds for pick-up and delivery 
service. Also we are governed by 
the Western Classification, but 
only for classification purposes. 
This is our own doing, as we felt 
we would much prefer to be under 
such than to attempt to do our 
own classification work or to try 
to make out another classification. 
Also, in submitting our proposition 
to any concern interested in such 
work, they know exactly where 
they stand from this standpoint. 
There are very few items where 
this will work against the motor 
carrier. 

“Tt is our intention to try to 
work with the railroads that do not 
enter Ottumwa but which we cross 
somewhere over our line—some 
kind of a working agreement 
whereby we will deliver to them 
freight for such points as are not 
covered by our certificate, thereby 
giving our shippers a connection 
that will do away with the delays 
that always take place at some 
transfer point along the line. 

“We hope you will go on with 
these articles, as they are very in- 
structive and helpful to those in- 
terested. Sooner or later we feel 
that the railroads themselves will 
be driven into this work, as today 
in Iowa our Railroad Commission 
has granted certificates that paral- 
lel the railroad lines for many 
miles. If the rail lines consider 
the L. C. L. business of any conse- 
quence, they will have to offer the 
same service as the trucking con- 
cerns or be content to sit by and 
see it taken away from them, which 
we do not believe they will do.” 

The Daggett-Haw motor freight 
line long distance tariff names 
class and commodity rates apply- 
ing on local traffic between points 
in Iowa. It applies only on Iowa 
intrastate traffic, and is governed, 
except as otherwise provided there- 
in, by Western Classification. It 
became effective on Dec. 16. 
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gone tomorrow, making no money for 
themselves or permitting us to do so.” 
Mr. Brugh adds: 

“We do feel that some step should be 
taken regulating and controlling the 
freight line hauling. We would like to 
recite some contracts that our neighbor 
members are making that are prohibitive 
as for them making any money or per- 
mitting us to do so.” 

Motor freight line operation “certain- 
ly appeals to our business,” says Walter 
G. Wintle, president of the Central 
Warehouse & Storage Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., and “some step should be taken 
by the warehousemen universally to meet 
this situation.” 

A well-organized, properly financed 
warehouse with associated motor freight 
line “would undoubtedly attract mer- 
chandise accounts,” believes Frank M. 
Cole, general manager of the Radial 
Warehouse Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


*“Sooner or Later’’ 


Sooner or later, predicts B. F. Nie- 
dorp, president of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Transfer & Storage Co., the interests 
operating motor freight lines “will have 
warehouses or connection with ware- 
houses to handle, store, and take care 
of business that they might interest 
themselves in.” 

F. R. Long, manager of the S. N. 
Long Warehouse, St. Louis, and presi- 
dent of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
believes that national distributors “are 
not at all sold on using motor freight 
lines in preference to the railroads.” 

Neil H. Sullivan, of the Sullivan 
Transfer & Storage Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
discusses the situation as follows: 

“The greatest disadvantage we find in 
delivering to what we call country truck- 
ers is the extra work it causes in get- 
ting up orders. We can have no system 
that is not upset by them, as they come 
in at all hours and want service imme- 
diately, and, if it is not given, complaint 
is made to the customer, who in turn 
complains to the salesman or the distrib- 
uting company. 

“In the matter of pool cars it has be- 
come almost impossible to do business 
at the rates we have been charging, due 
to the fact that we have to deliver to 
these country truckers, and, when cars 
are ready for delivery to be made, trucks 
are not available to load as goods come 
out from car, thus necessitating an extra 
handling and sometimes a wait until the 
next day on account of that particular 
truck not being in town that day or be- 
ing loaded to capacity and unable to han- 
dle the tonnage. 

“The country trucker refuses to pay 
for this, and when they take the matter 
up with the country customer, he claims 
it is up to the trucker, and if you hold 
up the goods to make collection from the 
trucker, he tells the country customer 
that the distributor is paying us for han- 
dling these cars, and that it is part of 
our business to deliver to him when he 
ealls. The distributor, while paying a 
pool car handling charge to us, is not 
paying us for these extra handlings and 
for storage space when we have to hold 
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goods overnight or longer, but when he 
takes his order from the country cus- 
tomer, he takes it with the understand- 
ing that the customer is going to call 
with his own truck for the shipment 
when it arrives, and if he does not take 
it that way he loses an order, so it seems 
that the whole transaction is in the hands 
of the country trucker. 

“On the other hand, had we a truck 
terminal where these goods could be un- 
loaded and where a terminal company 
did the trucking—a cooperative, I mean 
—we would all profit to some extent; 
if not in dividends from the terminal 
trucking corporation, then we would save 
on lost time and space in any event, and 
we believe the country merchant would 
gain in the fact that he would get prompt 
delivery and proper handling of his ship- 
ments.” ; 

L. E. Noel, secretary of the Ford Bros. 
Van & Storage Co., Omaha, has noticed 
no disposition among the firm’s accounts 
to favor distribution by motor freight 
lines. 

“On the contrary,” Mr. Noel writes, 
“IT know personally that a number of 
accounts have given us instructions to 
ship by railroad because the trucking 
concerns are not responsible and do not 
make their deliveries, and particularly 
their collections. In our district this has 
been true because so many little fellows 
have started up, making the down pay- 
ment on their trucks and starting in with 
practically little or no experience, and 
the resalt has been that the shippers 
have become disgusted with the truck- 
ing service, making it very hard for the 
regular responsible freight haulers, and 
I believe this is true in a good many 
localities, and that the idea will have 
to be sold all over again. Some of our 
largest accounts have requested that we 
do not make shipments via truck for the 
reasons stated.” 

R. J. Mayer, secretary of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Omaha, believes that “the 
time is coming when practically all 
short-hauling freight will move via 
truck, and whether it is private carriers 
or railroads who operate these trucks, 
it really does not alarm us much.” Mr. 
Mayer continues: 

“Up to the present time it has been 
private carriers who are operating mer- 
chandise trucking, and it is our opinion 
that as soon as these truckers build the 
business up to a point where it will be 
profitable for the railroad to take them 
over, we then look for the railroad to 
step in and buy all of the truck lines. 


Expects Railroad Control 


“In other words, we look for the same 
thing to happen with the freight han- 
dling that has happened with the pas- 
senger hauling business in this territory, 
for it is our opinion that the railroad does 
not intend to permit this freight to get 
away from them and will make a bid 
for the business sooner or later. 

“Personally I think it would be a very 
foolish thing for a group of warehouse- 
men to invest an enormous amount of 
capital in equipment to handle this busi- 
ness only to have it taken away when 
the railroads decide to go into the busi- 
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ness themselves, for there is no group 
of warehousemen in our territory who 
are big enough financially to crowd out 
the several railroads and their vast re- 
sources, 

“All of this very probably will affect 
the warehouse business to a certain ex- 
tent, but only in our hauling depart- 
ment. I do not see where it will affect 
our storage department in the least, un- 
less the carriers go into the warehouse 
business, and at this time they have no 
inclination whatever to do this.” 

The Dakota Warehouse Co., Water- 
town, S. D., has applied for permission 
to operate a motor freight line and is 
planning additional applications, accord- 
ing to F. J. Marx, the secretary, who 
writes: 

“We believe that a warehouse with 
well equipped motor freight service will 
in a few years hence be in an excellent 
position to keep the most attractive stor- 
age business for itself. It would’ seem 
to us that for a warehouseman to ‘sit 
tight’ and allow the motor freight depots 
in his town to proceed to such a stage 
that sugar, flour and all merchandise 
that amounts to considerable tonnage and 
which demands quick movement, will be 
eventually accumulated by the motor 
freight depots, is not doing all he can in 
his own behalf.” 

The Merchants Warehouse & Transfer 
Co. in Casper, Wyo., is trying to estab- 
lish a motor freight depot, writes Walter 
L. Gorthy, the manager, who has noticed 
a tendency among the firm’s accounts to 
ship by motor truck lines. 

“We believe,” Mr. Gorthy says, “that 
the warehousing industry faces a very 
serious loss due to the motor freight lines 
and believe that steps should be taken to 
meet this situation immediately, and we 
see no other way than that the ware- 
housemen enter this field themselves. 

“Of course there is a lot of small ware- 
housing companies like ourselves which 
are not financially able to enter this 
field, but if we had cooperative freight 
lines we could patronize these cooperative 
lines until such a time as we were able 
to enter the field, and thereby do our bit 
to help meet this serious situation.” 

Sidney A. Smith, manager of the Lee 
Terminal and Warehouse Corporation, 
Tampa, considers the problem serious 
for both warehousing and the railroads. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Smith writes, “‘it 
is going to be necessary for many of the 
warehouses to participate in this motor 
transport business either by a partial 
ownership of truck lines or by a working 
arrangement with established truck lines, 
if they are to maintain their position in 
the distribution field. 


Truck Lines Developing 


“Truck line distribution is certainly 
growing, but probably due more to the 
pressure from the buyer than from any 
desire on the part of the shipper. There 
are quite a good many national distrib- 
utors who will not allow the use of the 
truck lines in the distribution of their 
products on account of the lack of uni- 
formity and lack of financial responsi- 
bility as a class, difficulty in securing 
adequate information as to deliveries, or 
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for some other real or fancied reason.” 
Should railroads buy or establish mo- 
tor freight lines and operate them, “there 
would likely be no disturbance to the 
storage industry, other than_ stocks 
would be moved in smaller units,” in the 
opinion of T. E. Witters, president of the 
Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co., Bal- 
timore. The rail lines “would not likely 
make store-door deliveries,” he believes. 
“Another feature which will probably 
affect auto freight lines in the future,” 
Mr. Witters adds, “is the capacity of im- 
proved roads. These roads are horribly 
congested now, particularly in the East, 
and there will probably be State and pos- 
sibly Federal regulations of the use of 
the roads. This may lead to larger auto 
freight organizations, which may be re- 
quired to build their own roadbeds and 
maintain them, as the railroads do now. 
“Motor transportation of all kinds is 
no doubt to predominate in the future. 
“It is our opinion that there is no ad- 
vantage to the warehousemen going into 
this field, unless it is their intention to 
make that their industry instead of ware- 
housing.” 


“A Dark Cloud’’ 


T. E. Rea of the American Brokerage 
and Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
sees on the horizon “a dark cloud for the 
merchandise warehousemen” and _ says 
that “unless something is done” the in- 
dustry is “in for serious trouble,” espe- 
cially in the larger cities. 

“We are firm believers in fighting fire 
with fire,” Mr. Rea adds, “and if the 
merchandise warehousemen would get to- 
gether and route every possible car they 
control against the railroads which are 
now entering into the storage and dis- 
tributing business, we believe that would 
bring the railroads to serious thought.” 

Clarence Wyatt, Jr., of the Bowman 
Transfer and Storage Warehouse Co., 
Richmond, Va., writes (Sept. 5) of his 
firm’s “intention in the near future to es- 
tablish a motor line on regular schedule 
to points in North Carolina, in connec- 
tion with our transfer and warehouse 
business, and to use our storage facili- 
ties as a depot from which we will radi- 
ate our lines.” Mr. Wyatt adds: 

“We are doing quite a bit of long dis- 
tance trucking from our warehouse at 
present, on comparable rates with the 
railroads, and we can see the possibilities 
very readily. We have been so fortunate 
that we have not as yet lost any business 
on this score, but only because we have 
kept up with the trend. The rail lines 
have not gone into the trucking game, 
and we are trying with our plans to ob- 
viate any such scheme.” 

The Knoxville Fireproof Storage Co. 
controls “quite a large amount of dis- 
tribution,” writes Eugene Galyon, the 
president, and “we have recognized for 
some time that if we do not get into 
the motor freight line business someone 
else would.” Mr. Galyon’s letter was 


dated Sept. 1, and what the Knoxville 
company has since done is set down in 
the “box” to the right. 

W. H. Dearing, secretary of the John 
H. Poston Storage Warehouses, Mem- 
phis, finds that “very few” of the firm’s 








*“‘4n Eye-Opener as to What We 


Have Been Missing 


FIYWO months after Distribution 
and Warehousing inaugurated, 
in September, this public discussion 
of motor freight line competition, 
the Knoxville Fireproof Storage 
Co. organized, in November, the 
Motor Freight Line Corporation, 
and late in the latter month the 
corporation opened a motor freight 
terminal at Randolph and Depot 
Streets in the Tennessee City. 


The corporation has as its presi- 
dent Eugene Galyon, president of 
the Knoxville Fireproof Storage 
Co. On Dec. 3 Mr. Galyon wrote 
to Distribution and Warehousing as 
follows: 

“We have been operating this 
terminal for almost a week and I 
want to say to you that it has been 
an eye-opener as to what we have 
been missing. 

“We find that we can be of the 
greatest assistance to the lines 
that operate from our terminal on 
account of our requirements as to 
their financial responsibility, sched- 
ules and rules of the terminal that 
they must observe. 


“Also, by our being the respon- 
sible medium between the shipper 
and purchaser, these lines are en- 
joying already a much more in- 
creased business. In fact, all of 
them have advised us, in the short 
time we have been open, that they 
will be compelled to increase their 
equipment and facilities. 

“We had in our warehouse any 
number of nationally known storers 
who would not permit us to use 
truck lines for their distribution on 
account of their lack of responsi- 
bility. We have written to all of 
them asking for the privilege of 
doing so under our discretion and 
responsibility, and without excep- 
tion they have permitted us to do 
so, which has increased this busi- 
ness for the lines more than double 
what we had expected. 

“We expect to open our terminal 
formally about the 10th, with 
newspaper announcement and the 
issuing of our tariff, which is now 
on the press. 

“T personally want to thank you 
very much for your articles in Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, which 
brought us to a quick conclusion of 
getting into the terminal business, 
and we think we are very fortunate 
to have developed in so short a time 
a terminal with facilities for hand- 
ling approximately 500,000 pounds 
of freight every ten hours and 21 
trucks per hour. 

“If the information we have com- 
piled on the operation of a ter- 
minal should be of any benefit to 
you or to anyone who might in- 
quire from you at any time, it will 
be our pleasure to give them every- 
thing that we have, for that is the 
way we got our information for its 
operation, plus fitting it to our lo- 
cal conditions.” 
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accounts, more than 100 in number, “are 
in favor at the present time of motor 
service transportation, due to unrelia- 
bility and financial conditions of the 
trucking companies and their unwilling- 
ness to settle claims promptly.” 

It is the observation of E. D. Balcom, 
president of the Dallas Transfer & Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Dallas, that “the 
disposition of the shipper has been to 
favor the truck lines where they were 
responsible, and in many cases where 
they were irresponsible, for the reason 
that there has been considerable saving 
on account of the rate made by the motor 
trucks, which has been less than railroad 
rates.” Mr. Balcom continues: 

“However, this has now been put on 
a more even basis, and in a great many 
cases the rate will be higher than the 
railroad rate, but the truck lines are 
giving a very satisfactory service and 
store-door delivery, and from this view- 
point I feel sure they are going to hold 
their business, even at a higher rate, 
which they are entitled to do on account 
of the services rendered. 

“Railroad control and auto freight line 
would be a smashing blow to the ware- 
house industry. In fact, it would put 
the warehouse industry in a subservient 
position, while up to this point it has 
been a separate entity—a growing and 
thriving business by itself. However, the 
time has come when these two must be 
brought together, and if the warehouse- 
men do not look at the matter closely, 
and bring it under control before it gets 
beyond their grasp, then they have lost 
one of the biggest factors in the sta- 
bilization of their business.” 

In the opinion of one of the leading 
Texan executives—a man _ nationally 
known in the industry and who asks 
that he not be identified with what he 
writes—“freight hauling by motor trucks 
is strictly a transportation problem and 
is not necessarily connected with ware- 
houses, and I believe the warehouse will 
continue to exist and distribute merchan- 
dise as in the past regardless of what 
motor freight lines may do in the ware- 
housing direction.” This warehousemen 
continues: 

“IT do not believe that truck lines will 
monopolize warehouses any more than 
railroads have monopolized warehouses 
in the past. When motor trucking be- 
comes regulated as to service, rates, etc., 
big money will take hold of it and it will 
be coordinated with railroad service and 
remain a transportation agency only, 
with only minor warehouse attributes. 

“To sum up, I believe that ware- 
housing is still an individual under- 
taking at strategic points and will be 
affected by motor transportation only in 
a small way.” 

L. G. Riddell, president of the Union 
Transfer & Storage Co., Houston, writes: 

“Our thought would be to work with 
a separate corporation operating the 
motor freight line connected up with 
a chain of warehouses, which we believe 
would effect the desired results. We 


would suggest that the motor freight 
carrier corporation operate a separate 
terminal, which would give us an oppor- 
tunity of carting our goods the same 
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way as they are carted to a freight ter- 
minal, which no doubt would be the eco- 
nomical manner of handling shipments 
forwarded in this manner, as this would 
eliminate a large expense to the motor 
freight carrier in calling at the various 
warehouses for picking up freight. In 
other words, the warehouse could de- 
liver the various shipments at less ex- 
pense than the motor freight carrier 
could call and secure them; and if the 
latter, the customer would be burdened 
with the additional expense. It will be 
our purpose to cooperate in the interest 
of all concerned to effect the desired 
results.” 

Walter Jenull, secretary of the 
Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co., San An- 
tonio, writes that his firm has_ been 





Canadian Association’s President 


Asks for Suggestions 


‘4 HE motor freight line situation 
- is discussed by Alexander Flem- 
ing, Montreal, president of the Ca- 
nadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association, in a bulletin sent to 
the organization’s members in De- 
cember. 

“As highway motor service with- 
in a prescribed radius is growing 
considerably, particularly in the 
United States, and as busy centers 
in Canada, such as Toronto, may 
be affected by this traffic in the fu- 
ture, I would be glad to hear from 
any of our members suggestions to 
meet this competition to the ware- 
house industry. 

“Should warehouses enter this 
field? Or rent space on their floors 
as a depot for assembling and dis- 
tributing ? 

“T would recommend to our mem- 
bers the reading of the article in 
November issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing entitled ‘Motor 
Freight Lines Take Business from 
Established Warehouses.’ ” 











studying the proposition, but has “not 
come to any definite conclusion, although 
we realize that the railroad control and 
auto freight line control of distribution 
will be a hard blow to the warehousing 
industry.” 3 

W. F. Tygard, president of the Com- 
mercial Warehouse Co., Oklahoma City, 
touches on general irresponsibility among 
trucking companies, saying: 

“In advancing handling or freight 
charges on shipments or damaged goods, 
it is no end of trouble to make a collec- 
tion, and in some cases we have been 
unable to collect at all. Also, the pick- 
ing up of freight at our dock eliminates 
our freight charge from warehouse to 
depot, which is quite an item in a month’s 
business, and for this reason the truck- 
ing lines are detrimental to us. We are 
at this time working with the two lead- 
ing’ warehouse companies here with a 
view to charging our customers, other 
than the local jobbers, a dock delivery 
charge on all deliveries made through 
our warehouse to trucking companies.” 

Emerson E. Jones, of the W. A. Jones 
Transfer Co., Alamosa, Colo., finds that 
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local merchants “prefer truck service, 
as it enables them to carry smaller 
stocks, getting their goods daily by truck, 
where in using rail service they have 
to anticipate their needs farther ahead 
and carry larger stocks due to slower 
transportation service.” 

J. R. Zimmerman, secretary of the 
City Transfer & Storage Co., Long 
Beach, analyses the situation in south- 
ern California as follows: 

“The growth of motor truck distribu- 
tion from large distributing centers to 
outlying points has been caused a great 
deal by the service rendered by the motor 
carriers in the speed and efficiency in 
which they have moved the freight. This 
service is most always better on the in- 
dividual lines serving a smaller number 
of communities, especially if the motor 
-arrier maintains an individual terminal. 
A consolidated terminal serving a large 
number of lines will cause a certain 
amount of delay in the final dispatching 
of merchandise to destination. The 
shorter the haul, the greater the delay 
in proportion to the time consumed on 
the total haul. 

“There are, however, many advantages 
of a consolidated terminal and _ pick-up 
service in any large distributing center, 
but in gaining such advantages the flexi- 
bility of motor operation which is essen- 
tial to the short line hauler will be lost. 
This flexibility of service is essential to 
the life of the short line carrier, and 
when sacrificed for economy will mean 
the loss of large revenues. 

“In a large distributing center, the 
additional business to be gained by ware- 
house control of motor freight which is 
itself limited would not offset the loss of 
business from the many other ware- 
houses in the city. It is naturally to be 
supposed that a warehouseman will not 
feed a competitor if there is any other 
way out, and as long as most points in 
southern California are served by two 
or more competing motor freight lines, 
there will always be a way out. 

“The confining of carload distribution 
to one central point within a large area 
has been brought about by the expedient 
delivery by motor freight lines to points 
up to 200 miles. This motor service has 
made it possible for manufacturers to 
carry large stocks at one main _ point 
for distribution instead of small stocks 
at several points. Merchandise storage 
and distribution has been _ practically 
eliminated in the smaller communities 
due to the accessibility to large dis- 
tributing centers through the use of the 
motor freight lines. 

“A better service is available today to 
the small community on the distribution 
of stocks from large distributing centers 
through the use of the regular motor 
freight service than if the stock was 
distributed from within the smaller com- 
munity itself, and at a lower cost to the 
distributor and retailer. 

“The regular motor freight operator 
of today is interested more in the up- 
building of his own business than he is 
on the encroachment on another in- 
dustry. The motor freight business is 
an industry by itself, just as the mer- 
chandise warehousing business is an in- 
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dustry, and although they are both links 
in the great chain of distribution, their 
operations are entirely foreign one to 
the other. 

“There should be a greater develop- 
ment of understanding between these 
two industries, as the weakness of one 
retards the development of the other, 
just as the advancement of either adds 
value to the other. The strength and 
value of each industry will be enlarged 
faster through cooperation of one in- 
dustry with another than through the 
consolidation of the two industries into 
one, attempting to create ‘warehouse 
control of motor freight.’ 

“Statements to the effect that ‘unless 
the warehouse industry develops and 
controls motor freight lines for distribu- 
tion the business will pass into the 
hands of auto freight lines whch now or 
will be operating warehouse space’ will 
certainly not help create a spirit of co- 
operation between two large industries 
while the development of either is es- 
sential to the welfare of the other, and 
yet which operations are distinctively sep- 
arated by the standards of economy. 

“Such propaganda wil! not only tend 
to destroy the confidence that today 
exists between these two industries, but 
will also create a breach within each in- 
dustry, which will grow as the operators 
within each industry endeavor to protect 
themselves against such an uneconomic 
move on the part of anyone within either 
industry. 

“Competition within an industry is 
today tending to retard the growth of 
that industry, so that it is certainly not 
economic to create a competition  be- 
tween one industry and another, whose 
individual services are necessary to the 
advancement of the great industry of 
commerce. 

“The establishment of motor freight 
service radiating to all points within a 
hundred miles by individual warehouse- 
men or a group of warehousemen will 
never be economical, when this service 
is already available through regular 
motor freight operators. There is not 
sufficient tonnage available within the 
warehouse industry in any large dis- 
tributing center, so a competing delivery 
service to the established carrier would 
never be practical from either the serv- 
ice standpoint or economical reasons. 

“After having been a party within a 
struggle between two great industries 
for over ten years, namely, the fran- 
chise motor freight carriers and the 
general trucking industry, of which we 
are both, I believe that we are justified 
in endeavoring to counteract any repiti- 
tion of such a struggle between two such 
important industries as the regular 
motor freight carrier and the merchan- 
dise warehousing interests. 

“Harmony within industries and co- 
operation between industries are es- 
sential to the great American progress 
of commerce. Let us each endeavor to 
further human understanding that will 
bring prosperity to all instead of creat- 
ing distrust of one to the other, which 
means war.” 

Leo Phillips, vice-president of the 
Santa Fe Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, 





MOTOR FREIGHT COMPETITION 





believes “it is only a question of time 
until the railroads will either control or 
operate a big percentage of the motor 
freight lines in order to save the short 
hauling business. It does not look 
feasible for the warehousemen to enter 
in this highly competitive field under the 
present jurisdiction of the Railroad 
Commission,” 

Also in California, E. B. Gould, San 
Diego, president of the Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., does not see “how a ware- 
house company could use a motor freight 
service to cover all the various arterial 
highways radiating out of a distribution 
point.” Mr. Gould continues: 

“In California it would be impossible 
for a warehouse to obtain a franchise 
for more than one road, unless that 








Motor Freight Terminal Warehouse 
Planned in Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS is to have <¢ 

new motor freight line terminal 
which will be used as a warehouse. 
A recently-organized overland 
freight transport company, known 
as Return Loads, Ine., inaugu- 
rated service in Detroit. At 
present it has a two-story brick 
and concrete building at 1551 
Kentucky Avenue, but is planning 
construction of a warehouse which 
will be 195 feet long and 205 feet 
wide. 

Return Loads, Inc., operates be- 
tween Indianapolis to cities and 
towns within a radius of 120 miles. 
The firm is a contract carrier and 
has arrangements with shippers in 
the area covered. Pick-up deliv- 
eries are included among the ser- 
vices, and there is a system of 
cargo insurance based on gross re- 
ceipts. 

Milton Elrod is president of the 
company, Robert I. Marsh is vice- 
president and George M. Cowan is 
secretary-treasurer. The firm is 
incorporated for $10,000. 











warehouse were to buy up a number of 


franchises already in existence. 

“Using Los Angeles as an example, if 
a warehouse were to operate a freight 
service out of that city to the various 
points to which their goods might be dis- 
tributed, they would have to buy up at 
least twenty motor truck lines to cover 
twenty different highways leading to 
different sections. In the meantime all 
these motor truck carriers are operated 
by different groups of ownership. If 
they were to be considered as warehouse- 
men by a manufacturer or broker, their 
trunk line would only serve one section 
of the surrounding country. Using a 
city such as Chicago, for an example, 
how could a warehouse own all of the 
truck companies necessary to distribute 
out of that city?” 

Millard Johnson, president of the 
Spokane Transfer & Storage Co., 
Spokane, and president of the Washing- 
ton State Warehousemen’s Association, 
writes that “it might be possible for 
merchandise warehousemen to make a 
working agreement with the motor 
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freight lines to make deliveries to the 
motor freight depots at as low a rate as 
possible in order to retain the cartage 
revenue, the rate that the warehouse- 
men could make being low enough to 
make it cheaper for them to make de 
liveries than for the motor freight com- 
panies to go from house to house picking 
up the shipments.” 


New Motor Freight Line in South Bend, 
Ind. 


The Tucker Freight Lines, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., has been incorporated, with 
a capital of 1000 shares of no par value 
stock, to transport merchandise of all 
descriptions by motor and other vehicles 
for hire. The incorporators are Maurice 
Tucker, Frances Tucker, Julius L. 
Tucker, Frank E. Wolfe and _ Roye 
Hamilton. 


Chicago Company to Build a Cold 
Storage Plant in Atlanta 


A contract has been signed by the 
United States Cold Storage Corporation, 
of Chicago, for the erection of a 22-story 
building on the present site of the At- 
lanta Union Depot, owned by the State 
of Georgia. 

The Western & Atlantic Railroad 
Commission of the State has leased the 
site to the warehouse company until the 
year 1999—thirty years longer than the 
present lease to the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway—and the 
State will receive a rental of $35,000 a 
year, or $1,050,000 for the thirty-year 
period, it is stated. 

The new building will cost approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, and will have a front- 
age of nearly 177 feet on Pryor Street, 
362 feet on Wall Street, and 157 feet 
on Central Avenue. The main floor will 
be on the level of the Pryor Street and 
Central Avenue viaducts, and it will 
have six railroad tracks directly be- 
neath for loading and unloading. 

The warehouse will contain 125,000 
square feet of office space and 475,000 
square feet of storage space, of which 
150,000 square feet will be cold storage. 
On the main floor there will be stores 
facing the viaducts on every side, while 
in the center will be a huge space de- 
voted to the warehouse proper. It will 
be 100 feet wide by 250 feet long. 

In front of the building, on the Pryor 
Street side, will be a 22-story office build- 
ing; while in the rear, on the Centrai 
Avenue side, will be the cold storage 
warehouse. 

Work on the new structure, which 
will be the largest of its kind in Atlanta, 
will start about May 1, it has been an- 
nounced, after a new Union Depot has 
been completed and the present one has 
been demolished. It will be completed 
early in 1931. 


Merchants of Davenport to Build 


Tke Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, has been granted 
a permit to erect a one-story fireproof 
rarehouse, at 619 W. Fifth Street, for 
storage of carload shipments. The 
structure will cost $2,500. 
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National Automobile Chamber of Commerce Issues List Showing 


Full and Partial Privileges, Together with Restrictions 


WING to “failure of States to pass reciprocity 
laws,” duplicate taxation of motor trucks “consti- 
tutes an unjustified burden” on thousands of truck 

owners throughout the country, and this is particularly 
true of “for hire’’ vehicles, according to a statement 
broadcast by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 12 to the motor truck associations of 
America. The “for hire” trucks must pay duplicate li- 
cense fees if they take only one trip each into twenty-six 
of the States, it is pointed out, while only ten States 
grant full reciprocal privileges, with twelve other States 
extending partial operating privileges to “foreign” ve- 
hicles. 

While it is “impossible to estimate how many millions 
of dollars must be paid in duplicate truck taxes annual- 
ly,”’ says the Chamber, “the loss involved to truck owners 
is so serious that every organization of truck owners in 


States where there is either limited reciprocity or none 


TATES in which no reciprocity privi- 

leges are granted to 
trucks (and private trucks are included 
in most of these) are cited by the 
Chamber as follows: 


ister and pay fee. 
Arkansas—All 


ated either regularly on schedule or for 
“for hire” exceeding 30 consecutive days must reg- 


trucks 
carrier vehicles must register and pay 


at all would be well advised to fight for a reciprocal law 
when the next Legislature meets.” 

The law makers of almost every State seem to feel, it 
is declared, that the highways for their particular State 
are over-burdened and worn out by trucks from other 
States, and, as the owners of these “foreign” vehicles 
are not their constituents, the solons “have no qualms” 
about taxing the incoming trucks. Some truck associa- 
tions in the central West have “fought hard and success- 
fully” during the past few years to correct this situa- 
tion, and “their example should be followed elsewhere.” 

There is no reason why trucks using the highways of 
another State during only thirty days of a year should 
pay the full taxes of that State, the Chamber asserts, 
and “many believe that at least sixty days of operating 
privilege in another State should be granted,” while 
“some believe that if the truck is registered and taxed 
in one State it should under no circumstances pay dupli- 
cate fees in any other State.” 


when used in “business or commercial 
activity.” 

Louisiana—30 days privileges, except 
when operated for hire or for business 
purposes. 


and common 


Alabama Nebraska fee. Maine——No privileges to trucks over 
ee etna a California—Private trucks must reg- 1 1-2 tons capacity unless used for dis- 
Colorado North Carolina ister after 10 days. Buses and trucks play purposes 1n agricultural or indus- 
te ong ie oma operated for compensation are granted trial fairs or motor vehicle exhibition. 
Illinois Oregon no privileges. No privileges for buses. 

_—— a Colorado—Trucks and trailers granted Maryland—Reciprocal, except as to 
Kentucky Virginia no privileges. common carrier vehicles. 

ne Went Vincinia Connecticut—Reciprocal, except as to Massachusetts—30 days privileges for 
Maryland Wyoming passenger carriers for hire. trucks, omnibuses and commercial 

trailers. 


States granting full reciprocity to all 
trucks are: 


Conn i New Yc , ° 

— a = exceeding 30 consecutive days. 
Minnesota Rhode Island Florida—Reciprocal, except as to ve- 
Missouri Vermont ‘ 


New Hampshire Wisconsin 


Partial reciprocity is granted in other 
States as follows: 


90 days—Montana, Texas. 

30 days—Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee. 

15 days—New Jersey, Utah 

10 days—Michigan. 


ister and pay fee. 


ister and pay fee. 


Following is the Chamber’s resume of 
operating privileges, in the forty-eight 
States, for non-resident owners: 

Alabama—Reciprocal, 
cars operated for hire. 

Arizona—Private trucks and buses or 
trucks operated for compensation, oper- 


except as to 





Delaware—Reciprocal 
cept as to trucks or carriers for hire 
operating regularly on a schedule or for 


hicles operated for hire. 
Georgia—30 days privilege. 
Idaho—Trucks or buses and trucks 
operated for compensation, must reg- 


Illinois—Buses and trucks must reg- 


Indiana—Reciprocal, except as to com- 
mercial buses and trucks operating over 
regular routes and between fixed termini. 

Iowa—Reciprocal for all vehicles. 

Kansas—60 days exemption, except as 
to “for hire” cars used partly in Kansas 
and housed in Kansas when not in use. 

Kentucky—30 days privilege, except 


privileges ex- 

Michigan—10 days privileges for com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Minnesota—Reciprocal. 

Mississippi—Trucks and buses granted 
30 days privileges. 

Missouri—Reciprocal. 

Montana—Trucks and buses granted 
90 days privileges. 

Nebraska—Trucks and buses granted 
no privileges. 

Nevada—All vehicles, except those 
operated for hire, granted three months; 
must register within 10 days but no fee 
is charged for three months. 

New Hampshire—Reciprocal. 

New Jersey—Trucks granted 15 days 
(not necessarily consecutive) privileges. 

New Mexico—Six months privileges 
unless operated for hire. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 






TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 


Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical locations of public 
warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in the New York City sections of our 
1930 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. Each company is designated by a number, and the companies’ names 


and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. - For the shipper of com- 


modities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found invaluable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
8S tid bw de ee eae WR $5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
y H. A. Haring 


Custom House Guide .........ccccces 5.00 


Contents include all warehousing regulations pre- 
scribed by U. S. Customs authorities, and informa- 
tion on how to become bonded; also warehousing 
standard terms and conditions. 


The Distribution Age.............06-. 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
ee ee ee 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
NE ik ian al aa Sa i chal: aa al aad al 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


Simplified Rate Manual for Merchandise 

ED ib iw aivibewee Saws wed 3.00 
Compiled and published by the Texas Warehouse 

& Transfermen’s Association, Inc. <A_ basis of 
scientific rate structure; an analysis of handling 
and draying revenues. In lots of ten or more, 
$2.75 a copy. 

By D. W. Tackett 


Merchants Fireproof Storage Co., Inc., Dallas 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 





Please Send Payment With All Orders 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects... 5.10 


Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard. 


ization. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsch 


Traffic Management .............-0¢: $3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 
United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 


The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 


ee ee ee 5.00 


Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


Warehousing ............. 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 


aspects. 
By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10: 
ee Se ee 5 os 00kshecdirassssneneus 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
Fy ey ES. SI bh e.dndndicecdsduenewsecs 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $15; Vol. If. 


ee aa ren ee, 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
We ey eh bn 0 0d0s kwkesaddvsceueds 25.00 
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Warehouses 76.37 Occupied in Octo- 
ber as Against 74.3% in September 


Disivibution and Warehousing 


January, 1930 


Another New High Record Was Established, Based on Reports 


to the Government. 


A Smaller Percentage of Goods Entered 
Storage in the Later Month, the Figures Indicate. 


Levels of 


Occupancy and Tonnage Were Ahead of Last Year’s 


NOTHER new high percentage 
A level in occupancy of space in pub- 
lic merchandise warehouses as re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census of 


By KENT B. STILES 


the United States Department of Com- 
merce was reached as of date of Oct. 31. 

Comparative statistics made public at 
Washington on Dec. 17, and published 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
September-Octoberf, 1929 





Tonnage 


Per Cent of ty Tes re 1 




































































Number of Floor Space | Receive 4 | Deliverec | Received | Delivered 
ivision ¢ State Warehouses Occupied During on During on 
meee aes Some ' | Month ith | Arrival Month Arrival 
| Sent. Oct. | Sent. | Oct. F Septe mbe or | October 
| 1929 1929 | 1929 | 1929 1929 1929 
i iene cnt SURE Nns BRN an. scterl 
IEW ENGLAND: | | | 
ga Re RSI REE Sy: | 44 44 55.3 | 54.5 7,8 2,006 | 9,091 1,799 
Conn. and R.1............ ee eee oe | 59.5 | 3,177 3,566 | 3,942 4,157 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: | | | | ee 
N _Y. Metropolitan Dis.(1) | 329 | 329 | 84.3 | 82.1 |*102,726 | 11,853 | 70,220 | 2,550 
dE elec eke k tx waa | 230 | 230 | 88.1 84.9 69,547 | 10,089 | 38,635 | 111 
Ga ae. 2 76.9 76.5 7,694 636 9,342 | 373 
Nearby N.Jer.andallother.| 44 44 | 82.2 80.4 25,485 1,128 22,243 | 2,066 
eo ocak ices 325 | 82.8 80.9 |*100,115 | 17,332 | 69,419 8,822 
a <i aeneer | §2 52 | 83.0 82.1 | 18,774 1,146 | 17,349 2,200 
Pennsylvania. Fetisbergiue hbo a Cee 55 | *70.0 75.5 | *28 ,659 4,281 35 , 363 4,950 
). NORTH CEN.: | | | 
. oo ema brats ae ae 90.5 91.5 | *48,766 | *5,882 | 47,561 | 6,654 
SEES Sa epee tee 94: | 24 | *82.1 82.7 | *2,932 | *1,821 3,053 1,786 
eg eco | 60 | 59 | 86.3 86.6 | 68,458 | 11,302 | 76,904 | 13,186 
OSE gery as Jae Bae: 73.2 22,840 3,315 33 ,733 4,148 
Wien. .........c0.0-- | 38 | 38 | 92.6 | 90.9 | 9,195] 2/479] 9/197! 3.580 
| | | 
W. NORTH CEN.: | | 
BF wnat Fee Ue Bes eS | 37 | 37 82.4 84.3 | *25,631 *7 901 28 , 594 7,518 
Se ae Sa 70.1 | 72.6 | 6.324| 2.241 | (9:162| 2'473 
eo aa mm: 2 *73 2 81.5 | *12,908 | *1,707 | 23,131 1,854 
N. Dak. and S. Dak....... | q a) 92.4 94.4 | 2,848 515 3,276 615 
NG cian 0's bv 50s eS ae 63.3 77.5 | 7,397 3,068 | 13,496 3,415 
eas Sage ee foe 2.5 82.2 | 5,337 5,003 6,715 5,188 
| | 
SO. ATLANTIC: | | | 
Del., Md. and D.C........ — aa ae OF 60.7 | 24,472 8,137 | 20,465 8 , 865 
Va. and W. Va............ a. ate foe Fr 71.1 | 5,976 | 42,067 6,544 | 43,841 
N. Car. and S. Car.........| > eee oe ne 68.8 | 1,817 514 2,131 667 
Ga. and Florida........... Se | wt 8 ft as 5.925 | 2,677| 8.726 | 3,835 
| | | 
E. SOUTH _CEN.: | | 
a eS ee | *14 13 *73 5 70.0 *7 183 *1 979 4,921 1,903 
GENS) eee 11 11 71.1 68.0 2,001 1,782 2,118 1,738 
W. SOUTH CEN.:: | | | 
Ark., La. and Okla........| *23 | 24 | 56.9 58 0 | *15,609 | *6,280 | 14,800 6 , 257 
|| ca alt a aR Beg Sete 5 | 73.2 | *15,496 | *8 494 | 21,867 | 8,354 
MOUNTAIN: | a ee 
Idaho, Wyo. * a Mont.. ba 8 84.7 | 93.8 *1 330 *1 ,070 3,178 | 1,644 
Ariz., Utah, Nev.& N. Mex.} *17 | °16 | *76.0 | 83.0 *4,790 | *1,944 8,272 | 2,613 
CE cee te ” ie ae 72.6 | 77.3 1,797 2,366 4,630 | 3,404 
PACIFIC: | | 
ae 2 | @® 85.3 80.6 30,786 5,178 14,463 | 6,239 
(ee RR ahi RE SRF a 7 68.2 70.7 | *21,439 | *18,889 | 12,598 | 20,296 
aS Oe 104 +| 104 78.4 | 79.0 | *31,778 | *6,406 | 39,291 | 6,708 
Total for United States.../ 1,222 | 1,22 *74.3 | 76.3 | *541,566 | *181,348 | 553,990 | 188,709 




















*Revised. 
‘{) Because of the importance of this territory, 


in~iudes all of the boroughs of New York and adjacent New Jersey territory. 


tOctoher figures subject to revision. 


figures are shown separate from the State totals; 


this area 


below, show that the average occupancy 
on the final day of October was 76.3 per 
cent—the highest since the Govern- 
ment inaugurated this movement in 
January of 1928. 

The new high mark of 76.3 per cent— 
subject to revision based on subsequent 
returns—exceeds by 2 per cent the previ- 
ous best percentage, 74.3, at the close of 
September. 

The average occupancy has_ been 
ascending steadily. In May and June 
it was 71.0 per cent, in July 71.2 per 
cent, in August 71.9 per cent, in Septem- 
ber 74.3 per cent and in October 76.3 
per cent. 

The accompanying table shows that 
during October 742,699 tons arrived at 
the 1,222 reporting warehouses, as com- 
pared with 722,914 tons based on re- 
vised September returns from the same 
number of plants. 
19,785 tons. 

Of the 742,699 tons comprising Oc- 
tober’s reported volume, 553,990 tons, or 
74.6 per cent, entered storage, the bal- 
ance being delivered on arrival. This 
compares with a percentage of 74.9 in 
September, when 541,556 of the 722,914 
arriving tons went into the warehouses. 
A decrease of three-tenths of one per 
cent is reflected for October. 

The record occupancy percentage mark 
of this past Oct. 31—76.3—compares 
with 66.4 per cent on the last day of 
October of 1928. This is an increase of 
9.9 per cent. 

The percentage of 74.6 for tonnage 
entering warehouses out of the total 
volume received during this past October 
compares with 73.5 in October a year 
ago. This is an advance of 1.1 per cent. 

“Evasive Alibis”’ 

AS the old year drew to its close, the 

Government indicated its dissatis- 
faction because of the lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of the warehouse 
industry in supplying the figures neces- 
sary to be considered representative of 
conditions, and it is probable that the 
situation will be discussed at the Biloxi 
convention of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association in January. 

Pointing out that the Bureau of the 
Census is confronted with the necessity 
of an early decision on the fate of the 
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warehouse statistics as they are pres- 
ently compiled, L. Seth Schnitman, chief 
of division, Survey of Current Business, 
a bureau. publication, wrote on Dec. 11 
to Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, as follows: 

“We have had, as you know, consider- 
able difficulty over the past couple of 
years in maintaining the representative 
character of our monthly data on public 
merchandise warehousing. This. has 
b2en occasioned by a number of causes, 
principal among which has been the ap- 
parent lack of cooperation on the part 
of important factors within your indus- 
try, to say nothing of the evasive alibis 
which are constantly provided by ware- 
houses which report reluctantly. 

“We are endeavoring in all our cur- 
rent statistical work to bring about at 
this time a closer degree of cooperation 
to the end that better statistics on 
existing conditions may be provided to 
your industry as well as to the public 
at large. On all dises there is a growing 
appreciation of the worth of business 
data in the setting up of executive poli- 
cies, and your industry should have 
statistics accurately depicting conditions. 

“As you know, we are constantly 
spending considerable time and money 
in our endeavor to provide these data 
for your industry, but the results thus 
far obtained are not as satisfactory as 
we had hoped. If there ever was a need 
for data, I think all business and indus- 
trial leaders are agreed that this is the 
time for their collection or improvement. 

“I was glad to see that your associa- 
tion was represented at the recent na- 
tional business survey conference at 
Washington and I know that your as- 
sociation is essentially interested in the 
problem at hand. 

“It appears to me that something 
ought to be done to revive interest in the 
statistics. Perhaps this matter could be 
taken up at your next meeting or con- 
vention if that will be soon. We have 
found in the past with other associations 
that interest effective in creating the 
necessary cooperation can be brought 
about at just such a meeting. It might 
be even possible, if your association 
were willing, to have a representative of 
this department attend to fully outline 
the work of the Department of Com- 
merce and particularly the work relat- 
ing to the warehousing industry. ... 

“We are confronted with the necessity 
for an early decision on the fate of the 
warehousing statistics as they are pres- 
ently compiled.” 


Occupancy 


f. ETTING back to the latest occu- 

pancy and tonnage figures, those of 
October in the accompanying table are 
subject to revision as additional reports 
may be received. The revised totals will 
be published in a later issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

In presenting comparisons with re- 
ported conditions of a year ago, it is 
desirable to make use of the revised 
September figures, as set down in the 
table on page 42, and the September, 
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Cooperation or 
Abandonment! 


rm‘ HE Government is “confronted 

with the necessity for an early 
decision on the fate of the ware- 
housing statistics as they are pres- 
ently compiled.” 

So the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association has been of- 
ficially informed. 

The implication is that the as- 
sembling of these monthly figures 
will be discontinued unless the 
warehouse industry cooperates to 
the extent that it should. 

Distribution and Warehousing 
kelieves this is a serious situation. 
The trends of the industry are 
worth knowing. They cannot be 
charted without the figures. 

Warehousing occupies a national 
position in Business America today 
as never before. Abandonment of 
this statistical effort by the De- 
partment of Commerce would be a 
blow to the industry’s prestige. 

Every warehouseman receiving 
the monthly questionnaire from the 
Bureau of the Census owes it to his 
individual business and to his in- 
dustry to cooperate by sending in 
replies promptly. 








1926, figures as published a year ago. 

The 74.3 per cent of occupancy, for 
the entire country, as of date of this 
past Sept. 30, compares with 66.1 per 
cent on the final day of last year’s 
September, when twelve fewer ware- 
houses reported than on the recent Sept. 
30. This is a gain of 8.2 per cent. 

This increase was reflected every- 
where except in Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Missouri, the Carolinas, Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas-Louisiana-Oklahoma, 
and Texas, as the following indicates: 

Occupancy 
Percentage 
End of 
September 








—_-v~_ mh, 
1928 192% 
Massachusetts and Vermont... 51.2 55.3 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 52.6 61.0 
New York Metropolitan District ean 84.3 
ne eo Eel ine ete kt ‘aha S8.] 
EEE ES ES ean 76.9 
Nearby New Jersey and all 
I ee tea ace 2A ial Ba Oe. $2.8 
De ee , .. . ss how ues 60.2 $2.8 
A FCCPT ET CC Te eee 76.4 835.0 
IS ahead Sie oe eal ew S0.0 70.0 
REE tS eee eee ee ete S4.] 90.5 
I io Sh ig al een a 71.9 $2.1 
ete fia lg a  -e wile oie a aael ate 42.9 86.3 
NS i  -n'g oe ble Oa eee ed 71.0 71.1 
SS oi bie ow ob hs ee Sak ew 77.6 92.6 
SS | 3g ad pa ao woh ae otal 70.6 82.4 
ee een i eh, Bel i 70.2 70.1 
er Peery ee ee ee 49.2 73.2 
North and South Dakota...... 1.3 92.4 
I 0 a aera da a ing ne le 21.3 61.3 
Ey oe eae ee 62.9 $2.5 
Del., Md. and Dis. of Columbia 52.3 99.0 
Virginia and West Virginia... 69.0 71.0 
North and South Carolina..... 64.6 64.3 
Georgia and Florida.......... 71.5 78.5 
Kentucky and Tennessee...... 75.7 73.5 
Alabama and Mississippi...... 88.3 71.1 
*Percentage not available. New 


York and New Jersey, 1929 column. 
include New York metropolitan ware- 
houses. 
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Occupancy 
Percentage 
End of 
September 


, «a eee eee 

1928 1929 
Ark., La’ and Oklahoma...... 62.8 6.9 
. ae a LA 54.6 19.1 
Idaho, Wyo. and Montana..... 75.3 84.7 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. and N. Mex. 74.% 76.0 
5k Ay g's ake wh 6 he eee oon 63.1 72.6 
, EE er ee a ey 67.0) 85.3 
Pee ee ere eee 67.1 68,2 
Ss a ie at eg ie 74.3 7TS.4 
Entire United States.......... 66.1 74.3 
Warehouses reporting ........ 1,210 1.222 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the warehousemen in _ fourteen 
States reported occupancy higher than 
80 per cent on this past Sept. 30—New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas. Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana and Washington. 
On Sept. 30 a year ago only five States 
—QOhio, the Dakotas and Alabama and 
Mississippi—were in this class, with 
Pennsylvania at the 80 per cent mark. 


T onnage 


a October decrease, as compared 
with September, for the entire coun- 
try, from 74.9 to 74.6 per cent of goods 
entering storage out of the total volume 
arriving, was not reflected in five of the 
divisions—New England, Middle At- 
lantic, West North Central, West South 
Central and Mountain, in all which there 
were gains recorded. The following com- 


parisons are available: 
Percentage 
entering 
Storage, 1929 


lr quae pa. 

Division Sept. Oct. 
MI 6 5 a hg ae al 66.3 68.6 
pS ere a 86.6 SS.4 
East North Central.......-ce-. S5.9 S5.0 
West North Central.......... 74.7 S1.8 
ey ee oe wee 41.7 39.9 
Kast South Central.......... TOU 65.9 
West South Central.......... 67.8 71.5 
I eo ee ae a oe 59.5 67.7 
en i ees eee 73.4 66.6 
Entire United States.......... 74.9 74.6 
Warehouses reporting ........ 1,222 1,222 


Inasmuch as the foregoing October 
percentages are subject to revision, com- 
parison will be made here between Sep- 
tember of 1928 and September of 1929, 
as follows: 

Percentage 
Entering 
Storage 


Ge 2 

Sept. Sept. 

Division 1928 1929 
i ap ee eae 78.9 66.5 
pa ee ae 78.3 86.6 
East North Central.......... $6.1 85.9 
West North Central.......... TO0.9 74.7 
ee ee ss 5 6 co os 0 60 68s 46.0 11.7 
East South Central........... 79.8 70.9 
West South Central........... 74.0 H7.8 
ta a os ne eae od el ae 18.6 o9.D 
I fo dah 4 a gik oe bo ea Eon 67.0 73.4 
Entire United States......... 70.9 74.9 
Warehouses reporting ........ 1,210 1,222 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the gain of 6.4 per cent for the 
entire country was not reflected in five 
of the divisions—New England, East 
North Central, South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central. 
The greatest advance was in the Moun- 
tain States—nearly 11 per cent. 
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Duty of Landlord to Repair Leased 


Warehouse. Partners’ Liability 
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Twenty-fourth of a Series of Legal Articles 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


HE purpose of the laws, which require leases to be 
i % in writing, is that the assumed obligations of the 
parties may be unmistakenly recorded. Moreover, 
it is important to know that verbal details of the agree- 
ment between the landlord and warehouseman cannot in 
any manner vary the terms of the written lease. 
Therefore, testimony relating to correspondence or con- 
versation between the parties prior to the execution of 
the contract ordinarily is not admissible in later Court 
proceedure involving the lease. However any evidence is 
admissible, in litigations involving leases, if such testi- 
mony relates to deceit, fraud, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact made by one party for the purpose of in- 
ducing the other to make the contract. This is true, be- 
cause any contract, irrespective of its nature, may be 
rescinded by a party who was induced by the deceit or 
misrepresentation of the other party to enter into the 
agreement. 
Obviously, therefore, while testimony of a mere con- 


tradictory verbal statement is not admissible to vary the 
meaning of a written lease, yet any evidence tending to 
prove fraud on the part of either the landlord or the 
tenant is readily received by the Court for the purpose 
of determining the legal status of the parties. 

On the other hand the law is equally well established 
that any written memorandum signed by landlord and 
tenant which is attached to the lease contract becomes a 
valid addition to the original agreement, although the 
subsequent agreement may vary, contradict or cancel the 
first contract. 

For illustration, in the recent case of Illinois Co. v. 
Beifeld, 184 Ill. App. 582, a memorandum was signed by 


the landlord and the tenant and attached to the original 
lease several months after execution of the lease contract. 
The Court promptly held the memorandum to be a valid 
part of the lease contract, because it was signed by the 
parties and attached to the original contract. 





Duty of Landlord to Repair Property 


For example, in Cordes v. Guy Invest- 





—— speaking, any reason- 

able provision in a lease contract is 

valid and enforceable which obligates 

either the warehouseman or the landlord \ 
to keep the premises in repair. More- 
over, failure of the obligated party to 
fulfill the terms of the agreement may 
result in his liability. 

However it is equally important to 
know that the owner of a building is not 
liable for damage or injury to goods as 
a result of defects in the leased ware- 
house, where the warehouseman was 
aware of the defects causing the injury 
and failed to notify the landlord. 

Still another peculiar point of the law 
is that although it is the legal duty of 
the warehouseman to notify the land- 
lord of necessary repairs, it is the fur- 
ther duty of the warehouseman to make 
and pay for the repairs and charge the 
cost of the same to the landlord, if the 
landlord fails to make the repairs within 
a reasonable time. In other words, where 
a lease contract clearly obligates the 
landlord to keep the premises in repair, 
the warehouseman may not stand by and 
knowingly permit his goods to become 


litigation. 


ity; slanderous 


etc. 


Next Month 


7 HEN is the warehouse execu- 
tive liable for acts of officers, 
managers and other employees? 
Mr. Parker in his next article, to 
appear in the February issue, dis- 
cusses this question in relation to 


“Presently established law clearly 
defines the kind and character of 
business transactions in which an 
employee may legally bind his em- 
ployer,” Mr. Parker points out. 

The article will carefully review 
the leading and most recent higher 
court decisions involving acts by 
warehouse employees resulting in 
litigation. These acts include the 
common employee’s authority; the 
manager’s right to borrow money; 
contracts made by managers; sig- 
natures; manager’s personal liabil- 
statements by 
employees; injuries caused by em- 
ployees; how to reduce liability, 


ment Co., 262 Pac. 131, a lease contract 
contained the following clause: 

“. . . necessary repairs to roof, walls, 
or foundation are the concern of the 
lessor [landlord]. . . It is hereby agreed 
that lessor will guarantee to lessee the 
quiet, peaceful and uninterrupted pos- 
session of said premises for the full term 
of this lease.” 

The warehouseman discovered that the 
roof of the building needed repairs and 
notified the owner, who failed to make 
the repairs promptly. The warehouse- 
man received goods, which he placed in 
storage. Soon afterward leakage of water 
through the roof damaged them. 

The warehouseman sued the landlord 
for the damage, and the Court held the 
latter liable for the full losses sustained 
by the former, saying: 

“Tt seems to us that the words ‘neces- 
sary repairs to roof’... are the concern 
of the lessor. ... The contemplated use 
of the space by the plaintiff was clearly 
understood and agreed upon.” 


When Warehouseman Is Bound to 
Make Repairs 





damaged, although he notifies the land- 





lord of needed repairs and the latter neg- 
lects to perform the required work. 


warehouseman, the defective condition 


| NASMUCH as many warehouse lease 
- contracts contain clauses obligating 

















Obviously, however, the landlord is 
liable for any loss sustained by the ware- 
houseman if the latter sends notification 
to the landlord that the premises need 
repairing and, without negligence of the 


of the premises results in damage to the 
stored merchandise. This is particularly 
true if the lease contract guarantees the 
warehouseman uninterrupted possession 
and use of tenantable premises. 


the warehouseman to maintain the prem- 
ises in good condition and repair, it is 
interesting to observe that contracts of 


this nature do not ordinarily make the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Law and Public Warehousing 


. Announcing Further Articles by Leo T. Parker 











VALUABLE and major editorial feature of Dis- 

tribution and Warehousing is the series of legal 
articles by Leo T. Parker, an attorney-at-law prac- 
tising in Ohio. These texts, inaugurated in this maga- 
zine about two years ago, have created wide interest 
because of their authoritative character. 

During 1930 Mr. Parker’s series will be continued 
monthly. The subjects he has selected for discussion 
| will be covered thoroughly and completely with a view 
| to imparting worthwhile information useful to ware- 
| housemen in avoiding litigations as well as in winning 
lawsuits in which they may become involved. 

During the past year Mr. Parker has been carefully 
analyzing the many legal inquiries which have been 
submitted to him by readers of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, and upon notes which he has kept he has based 
the titles set forth below. In the coming articles he 
will, as in the past, cite leading higher Court cases in 
various localities, to substantiate each statement of 
the law presented, and will allude to decisions par- 
ticularly adapted to illustrate the points emphasized in 
legal controversies. 

The subjects of the articles to appear—not neces- 
sarily in the order in which the titles are here pub- 
lished—are as follows: 














Mr. Parker 














Legal Rights of Holder of Forged or Altered Ware- 


When Warehouseman Is Liable for Acts of Officers, 
house Receipts. 


Managers and Other Employees. 
The Law of Highway, or Legal Rights and Duties 
of Motor Truck Operators. 





When Contractor Has Lien on Warehouse for Labor 
and Materials. 








When Transferring Stored Goods Without Owner’s 
Consent Increases Liability of Warehouseman. 
When Warehouseman May Rescind Valid Written 
and Oral Contracts. 

Negotiability of Warehouse Receipts. 

Liability for Stored Goods Damaged by Third 
Persons. 

Validity of Taxation Laws and Statutes Regulating 
Storage Charges. 





The Law of Implied Guarantees of Sellers of Ware- 
house Equipment and Supplies. 


Validity of Ordinances Regulating Warehouses. 

Distinguishing Liabilities of Warehouseman and 
Common Bailee. 

When Renter of Motor Truck Is Personally Liable 
for Injuries. 


The Law of Delayed Payments and Bankruptcy. 





“From the Legal Viewpoint” 


URING the year, of course, Mr. Parker will continue to conduct his “From the Legal 
Viewpoint” department each month. Without cost to our readers, he answers queries 
which they submit. Accompanying his published replies is his running comment relating to 


current legal controversies and court decisions. 
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warehouseman an insurer against un- 
usual damage to the building. 

Also it is important to know that 
while a warehouseman is bound by all 
reasonable clauses in a lease contract, 
particularly those in which he clearly 
agrees to relieve the landlord of ex- 
penses resulting from damage to the 
leased warehouse, yet the Courts will 
not construe an ambiguous or an un- 
reasonable clause of this nature in favor 
of the landlord. 

This is true because a warehouseman 
who leases a building and contracts to 
keep it in good repair is legally required 
only to return the building at the ter- 
mination of the lease contract to the 
owner in the same condition as when the 
contract was signed, with reasonable 
wear and use excepted. Moreover the 
warehouseman is entitled to move from 
the building without completing his obli- 
gations under the lease contract if the 
building is destroyed without fault of 
the warehouseman. 

For illustration, in Norman v. Stark 
Elevator Co., 237 S. W. 963, it was shown 
that a warehouseman and a landlord en- 
tered into a lease contract whereby the 
former leased a warehouse for one year. 
The contract provided: 

“The lessee [warehouseman ] shall take 
good care of the property and suffer any 
waste.” 

While the warehouseman was occupy- 
ing the building it collapsed and was 
practically destroyed, damaging the 
goods stored therein. The warehouse- 
man continued paying rent for a couple 
of months, but thereafter vacated the 
building and refused to pay rent for the 
remaining term of the lease contract. 

The owner brought suit against the 
warehouseman to recover rent for the 
remaining months of the lease, plus the 
sum of $2,102, the estimated cost of 
rebuilding the warehouse. The landlord 
contended that the warehouseman was 
liable for this amount under the fore- 
going clause of the lease contract, and 
also attempted to prove that the ware- 
houseman had overloaded the building. 


The warehouseman argued that the 
contract obligated him only to take ordi- 
nary care of the building, and did not 
make him an insurer against unusual 
damage to the premises. He asked the 
Court to allow him damages to the mer- 
chandise. It is interesting to observe 
that the Court held the warehouseman 
not liable to the owner for the damage to 
the building, nor for payment of the 
rent, saying: 

“Tf there is no ambiguity about an 
instrument, and the intention of the par- 
ties may be ascertained from its terms 
thereof without explanation, it is the 
duty of the Court to construe it as to the 
rights of the parties. . . parol evidence 
is not admissible to show the construc- 
tion placed upon a written contract by 
the parties, where the intent is expressed 
in writing. . . The language of the 
clause under discussion clearly excludes 
the idea that it was in the contempla- 
tion of appellant [owner] that appellee 
| warehouseman|! should be bound thereby 
to do more than take ordinary reasonable 
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care of the property according to its 
nature during the term of the lease, 
making such repairs necessary to return 
at the termination of the lease the leased 
premises in as good condition as same 
were in when received by appellee, rea- 
sonable wear and tear excepted.” 
However, as it was proved that the 
warehouseman had not informed the 
landlord of the dangerous condition of 
the building, and the warehouseman was 
not familiar with the hazard of storing 
large quantities of goods in the location 
causing the building to collapse, the 
Court held the warehouseman not en- 
titled to recover damages from the land- 
lord for the damage to the merchandise. 


Warehouseman Liable to Owner for Value 
of Destroyed Building 


( N the other hand it is important to 
know that a warehouseman is liable 

to the owner of a building damaged or 

destroyed by negligence of the former. 

For instance, in Day v. Gilmer, 275 8S. 
W. 305, an owner filed suit against a 
warehouseman to recover $11,000, the 
value of a leased warehouse which was 
destroyed by fire which started from a 
stove. 

The uncontradicted testimony provec 
thatthe warehouseman kept a very defect- 
ive and dangerous stove in the warehouse 
and that the landlord had frequently 
remonstrated with him because of its 
dangerous condition. In view of this 
evidence, the Court held the landlord 
entitled to recover $10,000 from _ the 
warehouseman, explaining the law, as 
follows: 

“The facts in this case meet every re- 
quirement in order to show negligence by 
circumstantial evidence. . . . In this case 
the evidence shows beyond doubt gross 
negligence upon the part of the appel- 
lant [warehouseman] in the manner in 
which he kept and operated the stove, 
and this negligence was noted up to a 


few minutes of the time the fire oc- 
curred.” 
Distinction Between “Repairs” and 


** Alterations” 

“ANY lease contracts contain stipu- 
| lations by which the warehouseman 
agrees to keep the building in repair. 
Therefore it is important to know that 
the various higher Courts have consis- 
tently held that although a tenant con- 
tracts to repair leased premises he is 
not required to pay for or make alter- 
ations which are necessary to keep the 
premises in a tenantable condition. 

For example, in American Transfer 
Co. v. Theodore Ficke, Inc., 179 N. Y. 
S. 233, a warehouseman leased a ware- 
house under a lease contract which pro- 
vided that he should make, at his own 
expense, all repairs necessary to keep 
the interior of the premises in good con- 
dition. It was, also, agreed that the land- 
lord should notify the warehouseman of 
needed repairs, and if the latter failed 
to comply with the notice within three 
days the owner had the right to make 
such repairs and collect the cost from 
the warehouseman, The lease contract 
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further obligated the warehouseman to 
comply with all the rules, regulations 
and laws of the State and city, and make 
at his own expense the required repairs. 

Soon after taking possession of the 
premises the warehouseman asked per- 
mission of the owner to cut doors into 
the elevator shaft. The owner gave this 
permission, with the understanding that 
the warehouseman should install fire- 
proof doors in the openings. The latter 
failed to do this, and when the owner 
inspected the premises he was informed 
by the warehouseman that water seeped 
into the elevator pit at the bottom of the 
shaft and that the dampness caused 
damage to goods stored nearby. The 
owner gave notice to the warehouseman 
to install fireproof doors and to water- 
proof the elevator pit. When the ware- 
houseman failed to comply with the no- 
tice, the owner performed the work at an 
expense of $616.50, and sued the ware- 
houseman to recover this amount. 

The lower Court held the owner not 
entitled to recover from the warehouse- 
man, but the higher Court reversed this 
verdict, entering judgment for the owner 
for $360, the cost of the fireproof doors, 
but refused to compel the warehouseman 
to pay the cost of waterproofing the ele- 
vator pit, saying: 

“Under the terms of the lease the ten- 
ant |warehouseman| is required to make 
all repairs necessary to keep the prem- 
ises in good condition, and in addition 
the tenant agreed to promptly execute 
and comply with all rules, orders, ordi- 
nances, and requirements of the State 
and city government and of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, even 
though such orders might require struc- 
tural repairs or alterations. In the pres- 
ent case there is no proof that any 
department of the city government or 
the Board of Fire Underwriters required 
the tenant to install fireproof doors in 
the openings it had cut in the elevator 
shaft, or to waterproof the pit at the 
base of the shaft; nor does the landlord 
point out any statute or ordinance that 
requires the pit to be kept free from 
water. It seems to me that under these 
circumstances the waterproofing of the 
pit did not constitute a repair, but was 
rather an alteration, which the tenant 
was not bound to make.” 

Therefore it is quite apparent that 
the expense of waterproofing or other 
necessary alteration must be borne by 
the landlord. However, in the foregoing 
case the fact that the warehouseman had 
obtained permission from the owner to 
cut openings into the shaft and agreed 
to install fireproof doors resulted in his 
being liable to the landlord for the cost 
of installing the doors. 


Leased Building Must Comply with 
Building Laws 


| T is interesting to know that a ware- 

houseman, who leases a building when 
believing that it complies with the build- 
ing laws, never is required to repair it 
although he is ordered to do so by the 
State or municipal building officials, un- 
less the lease contract clearly stipulates 
this obligation. 
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For illustration, in Getty v. Fitch, 
Cornell & Co., 177 N. Y. 8S. 693, it was 
disclosed that a warehouseman leased a 
six-story warehouse building from an 
owner. A clause in the lease contract 
provided: 

“The said party of the second part 
[warehouseman] agrees to conform to 
all laws and ordinances of the city of 
New York affecting said premises and 
to indemnify the owner for any damage 
caused by the violation of said laws and 
ordinances. And during the duration of 
this lease the party of the second part 
|warehouseman]| will make without ex- 
pense to the owner all interior and ex- 
terior repairs, including roof and side- 
walk, requisite to preserve the premises 
in good condition, said repairs to be equal 
to the original in class and quality.” 

After the warehouseman took posses- 
sion of the building the municipal bureau 
of buildings sent him a notice stating 
that the building “is not provided with 
good and sufficient means of egress in 
case of fire as required by the laws of 
building code” and required the installa- 
tion of an approved fire escape. 

The owner installed this fire escape 
and demanded that the warehouseman 
reimburse him for the cost. When the 
warehouseman refused to comply with 
this request the owner filed suit, con- 
tending that the foregoing clause in the 
lease contract relieved him from expend- 
ing any money for repairs. However the 
warehouseman argued that, as the build- 
ing did not comply with the municipal 
regulations when he leased it, the owner 
was liable for the expense of installing 
the fire escape because the law relating 
to leases implies that leased buildings 
must conform with municipal and State 
building laws. 

It is important to know that the Court 
held the warehouseman not liable for the 
repairs, saying: 

“The only issue in the case is whether, 
under the terms of the lease, the plaintiff 
fowner! was bound to make structural 
changes ordered by the bureau of build- 
ings. In no case is a tenant obliged to 
make structural changes, even where he 
covenants to comply with and perform 
municipal orders and regulations at his 
own sole cost and expense, except where 
the violation has been created through 
the act or at the request of the tenant. 
... The tenant under a covenant to 
comply with municipal orders and reg- 
ulations is not obligated to do so at his 
own cost and expense unless he has ex- 
pressly so stipulated.” 


Knowledge of Warehouseman Relieves 
Landlord 


( N the other hand, a warehouseman 
who takes possession of a_ leased 
building, when knowing that it does not 
comply with the building laws, is not 
entitled to recover compensation from 
the landlord for damage to stored mer- 
chandise, or money paid to injured em- 
ployees, although the landlord agreed in 
the contract to repair the building in 
accordance with the existing laws. 

For instance, in Larkin Co. v. Termi- 
nal Warehouse Co., 146 N. Y. S. 380, it 
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was shown that a warehouseman leased 
a warehouse building and in the lease 
contract the owner agreed to make al- 
terations in the elevator shaft so that 
the structure would comply with the 
State laws. The landlord failed to 
promptly repair the elevator and the 
warehouseman permitted his employees 
to use the defective elevator for carry- 
ing the freight. 

One day, while an employee of the 
warehouseman was using the elevator, 
another employee desiring to use _ it 
pulled the operating cable, resulting in 
fatal injuries to the employee who was 
working on the elevator. The depen- 
dents of the employee sued the ware- 
houseman and recovered damages, and 
the latter sued the landlord to recover 
the amount paid to the injured employ- 
ee’s dependents, on the grounds that 
when the lease contract was signed the 
landlord had promised to alter the defec- 
tive elevator. 

However, the Court dismissed the case, 
thus relieving the landlord from liability, 
saying: 

“If the law required a specified con- 
struction the plaintiff [warehouseman ] 
was fully aware that it had not been 
complied with when it made the lease; 
and if, notwithstanding defendant |land- 
lord| did not undertake to make it a 
lawful structure, the plaintiff [ware- 
houseman]| took the lease and directed 
the decedent [employee! to use the ele- 
vator, he |warehouseman ] is neither en- 
titled to recover nor to contribution. 
There are simple well known and prac- 
tical safety devices that may be readily 
attached to the platform of such an ele- 
vator to grip the operating cable and 
thus render it impossible to move or to 
draw the cable through the floor of the 
elevator, which is essential to start the 
elevator. The plaintiff |[warehouseman ], 
at least, owed as great a duty to his 
employee as defendant [landlord] owed.’ 


When Landlord Is Not Liable 


for Repairs 


A LANDLORD is not liable for pay- 
“\ ment of repairs (1) if the ware- 
houseman agreed to keep the building in 
good condition; (2) or, if the warehouse- 
man negligently caused the damage to 
the building, irrespective of the agree- 
ment between the parties; (3) or, if the 
warehouseman installed better equipment 
in the warehouse than is specified in the 
contract by which the owner agrees to 
maintain the premises in proper repair. 

For example, in Sueskind v. Michael 
Co.. 15 S. W. (2d) 528, the owner of a 
building leased it under the agreement 
that he would pay for “all expenses in- 
curred by the warehouseman to render 
the property tenantable.”’ 

The warehouseman installed a new 
heating system and the landlord refused 
to pay the amount of the bill on the 
grounds that a much cheaper one could 
have been installed which would have 
rendered satisfactory service. 

When the lease expired the owner sold 
the building and the warehouseman sued 
to recover the full cost of the heating 
system, providing that the landlord had 
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sold the building at a higher price on 
account of its value being enhanced by 
the expensive heating system. 

However, the Court held the ware- 
houseman not entitled to recover, stating 
the following important law: 

“While Mike Michael [the lessee] was 
authorized to have such repairs made as 
would keep the building in a tenantable 
condition, he could not, without consult- 
ing appellants lowners|! install a partic- 
ular type of heating plant if a less ex- 
pensive type would place the building in 
as tenantable condition as it had thereto- 
fore been. A more expensive type of 
heating plant might be less costly to 
operate or might render the use of the 
building more convenient to the occu- 
pants, but the owner, without their con- 
sent, should not be charged with the 
additional cost of such a plant.” 


Lease Contract Strictly Construed 


LSO the law is well established that 

where a lease contract exists between 
the landlord and a warehouseman, the 
Courts invariably interpret the legal 
rights and liabilities of the two parties 
by strict reference to the provisions of 
the terms of the lease contract. 

For instance, in Buchanan v. Tesler, 
148 S. E. 614, a lease contract contained 
the following clause: 

“It is agreed that lessor [landlord] is 
to be called on to make no repairs of any 
nature whatsover during the term of this 
lease, except repairs to roof.” 

Several months after the tenant had 
taken possession of the building he ob- 
served that the side walls leaked. He 
notified the landlord, who failed to repair 
the walls, with the result that the goods 
in the building were considerably dam- 
aged. He sued the landlord, contending 
that a landlord always is responsible for 
damages negligently caused a tenant, not- 
withstanding the provision of a lease 
contract. However, the higher Court held 
the landlord not liable, as the latter 
agreed in the contract to repair only 
the roof, the Court saying: 

“We think that the plain provisions 
of the lease contract preclude a recov- 
ery.” 

Twin City Co. Occupies New Plant 

The Twin City Storage Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich., opened its newly completed ware- 
house, one of the most modern storage 
buildings in southwestern Michigan, 
early in December. 

The warehouse was erected at a cost 
of $25,000. It is fireproof, of brick and 
concrete, two stories high, 80 by 100 feet, 
and contains more than 15,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Carlin H. Shank Dies 


Carlin H. Shank, who was in the stor- 
age warehouse business at 25 No. Ala- 
bama Street, Indianapolis, died at his 
home on Dec. 2 at the age of 55 years 
old. 

Mr. Shank was a brother of the late 
S. L. Shank, who, a former mayor of 
Indianapolis, was president of the Shank 
Fireproof Storage Co. 
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Ray A. Ford 


By MERRYL SCHWIND 


Success Kto 


Let’s Take the Family// 













In oval, Ray A. Ford, president of the Ford Bros. Van & Storage Co., 
operating a combination merchandise and household goods storage busi- 
ness in Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Two of the buildings 
of the Ford firm 
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president of the Ford Bros. Van & Storage Co., 
Omaha Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, had experi- 
enced most of the ups and downs of business. He had 
left his father’s farm at the age of 15, had worked in 
sugar factories and around smelters, helped a building 
contractor, and gone through the panic of 1907. By the 
spring of 1908 he was “on the rocks” and wondering what 
to do. He was then in southern Colorado and with the 
approach of warmer weather he drifted north with the 
idea of going to Butte, Mont. 
But a Colorado snowstorm with characteristic caprice 
overtook the boy as he rode “blind baggage” through 
northern Colorado, and it was this snowstorm that liter- 


£5 pene he was 17 years old Ray A. Ford, today 









































Below, one unit of the 
Ford company’s Allied 
Van Lines fleet 
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Above, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford 
and their chil- 
dren 


ally sent him into the storage and warehouse business. 


Ray was one of a family of twelve. He was born on 
his father’s farm, near Hubbell, Neb., and in 1895, when 
he was about 6 years old, the family moved to western 
Kansas. By 1905 young Ford felt inclined to quit the 
farm and try the more adventuresome if less secure life 
of earning a living “on his own.” From western Kansas 
the natural course for a boy at that time was to head for 
the beet sugar factories in southern Colorado and the 
smelters in Pueblo. Here he made a living and had 
dreams of one day becoming a figure in some industry, 
he had not decided just which, when the panic came, shut 
down factories and put the potential magnate out of a job. 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Above, a striking example of modern 

warehouse architecture —the Manhat- 

tan’s magnificent household goods depos- a 

itory at Eightieth Street and Third rs -— 
Avenue 


nal home of the Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 

Co. was erected in 1883, the City of New York 
brought suit against its sponsors because they had ex- 
ceeded the legal height, and they were obliged to delete 
two feet from the flag pole. 

In 1926 the building was demolished, and the ground, 
which had become extremely valuable, was leased for 105 
years to the Chanin interests, who at once proceeded to 
grace it with a 56-story skyscraper. 

This is just one of the changes witnessed by John G. 
Neeser, president of the Manhattan firm, and recalled by 
him in reminiscences of his boyhood days. 

Mr. Neeser was born in New York—one of the few 
New Yorkers to claim Manhattan as his natal city. March 
of 1871 was the month. Leaving high school, he entered 
Columbia College (there was no university as yet) and 


\ ' THEN the seven-story structure that was the origi- 
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John G. Neeser 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


In oval, John G. Neeser, 

president of the Manhat- 

tan Storage & Warehouse 
Co., New York City 
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Below, the Man- 
hattan’s sturdy 
plant erected in 
1890 at Seventh 
Avenue and Fif- 
ty-third Street 
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later he served ten years in the Seventh Regiment Na- 
tional Guards Infantry, an experience which no doubt 
fitted him with an ideal training and background for the 
nineteen months which he spent in the United States 
Army in France during the World War. 

On being graduated from college Mr. Neeser traveled 
abroad for a couple of years and, returning to his own 
land, he entered the textile business. From this, in 
1912, he went to the Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 
Co. as treasurer. In 1914 he was made vice-president, 
and in 1919 he became president, which position he still 
holds today. 

The first home of the Manhattan, the building which 
‘aused a furore by daring to be seven stories high, was 
on Lexington Avenue, covering the block from 41st to 
42nd Streets. It was opened for business on April 25, 1883, 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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1. A. Haring’s 


New Business 





IELD seeds may be found with the public warehouse 
of the large city and yet this commodity belongs, 
more properly, in the smaller city, because it is one 

for which proximity to the consuming rural district is 


necessary for effective distribution. 


By the term “field seeds” is meant seeds such as are 
used by farmers, they being distinguished from “garden 
seeds” to about the extent that the word “field” differs 


from “garden.” 


Field seeds are handled, and sold too, in bulk quanti- 


Not Always Found in Warehouses 


TNHROUGHOUT most of the United 
I. States the marketing of field seeds is 
closely allied to flour milling, for the 
reason that a flour mill or some type 
of grist mill was at one time to be found 
about every thirty miles. Possibly the 
mill was one for making sorghum or 
molasses. Often it has been the cotton 
gin. Everywhere, however, it has been 
the “mill” of the neighborhood, the ex- 
act character of the mill varying with 
the chief farm commodity of the district. 

To these mills the farmers brought 
their field product for sale when har- 
vesting was done, and in those days. 
when “cash money” was less common 
than today in the rural districts, the 
farmers obtained flour for themselves, 
and “feed” for their livestock, from the 
same mills. The mill extended to the 
farmer credit for food for his family 
and feed for his livestock during the 
months when the “crop was making,” 
and found their repayment in the au- 
tumn, when local crops came to market. 
Along with such commodities, the mill 
handled field seeds. 

Such has been the development every- 
where in this country. It persists even 
into our day, although the method is 
fast undergoing change. 

The farmer of today does less “in 
trade” and more “for cash” than his 
father did. He does more of the same 
than he himself did fifteen years ago. 
He also is more diversified in his farm- 
ing, so that, instead of a single crop 
coming to market within only one month 
of the twelve, he now raises several 
crops. In many sections, either through 
poultry or through dairying, his income 
is in the form of “weekly milk checks” 
or even more frequent remittances from 
the packing houses for eggs and poul- 
try. The farmer receives cash and buys 
for cash, and with cash as the basis of 
his trading, instead of the old “book 
account,” the farmer enjoys greater lati- 
tude in the places where he may buy. 


tor Warehouses 
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Storage of Field Seeds a Source 


of Potential Revenue 


ties of at least a bushel; whereas garden seeds are mar- 
keted in the small paper envelope commonly seen in dis- 
play cases at retail stores. 
bushel cloth sack is probably the most usual container, 


With field seeds, the old two- 


although sacks of two-and-a-half bushels are used for 


some and even three-bushels for a few. 
ever, prevails as the container, whether that sack be 
closely woven and expensive, as with flaxseed and other 


The sack, how- 


small grains, or the loosely made burlap of onions and 


sweet potatoes. 


With this change in his buying habits, 
flour and feed have slipped from the 
“mill” to the ordinary storekeeper. Feed 
is often to be found with the building 
supply dealer, as is also field seed. 
Whether field seeds are handled by the 
local general store, the grocer, the hard- 
ware store, the building supply house, 
the mill itself, or by some specialist in 
the community, such as the farm agent 
or the cooperative organization, does not 
greatly matter for the warehouseman. 

It does matter, however, that the busi- 
ness of field seeds has separated itself 
from the local mill, because that mill 
always had storage space of its own, 
vermin-proof and _ rat-proof, together 
with scales to weigh and proper meas- 
ures to compute the “dry measure” of 
the goods. 

Now that this business is fast slip- 
ping from the mills, it is necessary for 
the trade to find some place in each rural 
community where facilities are at hand 
to store and to measure out the field 
seeds as sold. 


Field Seeds Move Over Wide Distances 


( NE characteristic of field seeds is 
* the botany of plants. Into this sub- 
ject we shall not enter, because it is 
somewhat irrelevant to our purpose, 
other than to remind the warehouseman 
that field seeds tend to “travel” over 
rather long distances. 

Even the best of seed, under the best 
of conditions, suffers by too long use 
in the locality. It deteriorates in crop 
yield much as all inbreeding injures 
“the race.”’ It therefore results that the 
potato districts of Virginia raise “seed 
potatoes” for sale in States further 
south and in such localities as Browns- 
ville, Tex., and the Everglades of 
Florida, while Virginia periodically buys 
its own seed from such a district as 
Maine or Michigan. Rice planters “en- 
rich” their rice swamps by importation 
of seed from Asiatic countries; those in 
Louisiana buy seed from the shrinking 
rice swamps of South Carolina; those 


in Arkansas look to Louisiana, and so on. 

With certain of the so-called “small 
grains,’ such as sorghum, millet, flax 
and broomcorn—all of which have been 
imported from Africa and the Orient— 
the American farmers are continually 
“crossing” their’ strains with seed 
brought from all over the world, as 
well as reseeding their fields with for- 
eign seed. 

In a general way, all field seeds travel 
southward. For reasons not necessary 
to detail at this time, seed tends to yield 
more prolifically when it is planted south 
of the latitude where it was grown, and, 
in this endless “movement” of field seeds, 
the tendency of good agriculture is to 
buy seed from “the north.” The further 
south one goes, accordingly, the less 
farmers talk of “raising for seed,” and 
the further north one wanders the more 
common is it to see fields allowed to 
stand until the crop is “dead ripe” and 
to hear the farmers talk of prices four 
and five times those quoted for the same 
product for ordinary purposes. 


Field Seeds High in Value 


owe this reason field seeds run into 
high values. When wheat is $1.25 
a bushel, “seed wheat” may command 
$5 or $6; when potatoes are a drug on 
the market at 80 cents, “seed potatoes” 
will sell for $2.50-$4, and be hard to 
obtain. “Graded seed” or “tested seed” 
has been so long recommended by agri- 
cultural specialists, and so thoroughly 
taught to the farmers through their in- 
stitutes and county agents, that “tested 
seed” has entirely supplanted “just 
seed,” in much the manner that blooded 
stock has displaced “grade” cows or 
“grade” hogs on the farms. Farmers 
have learned well the lesson of quality 
strains both for their livestock and for 
the field crops. 

This condition means that value of 
seeds goes up. Established growers of 
seed, and reputable guarantors of qual- 
ity for their seed, command prices wholly 
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out of line with market quotations, their 
prices being, as a matter of fact, largely 
of their own setting. 

This gradual emergence of tested qual- 
ity in field seeds has furthered the trend 
to quit the local mill. The mill of the 
past dealt in “just seed,” and, of more 
recent years, has incurred the reputa- 
tion of not being above “mixing seed” 
much as they “mix grain.” Be this 
reputation deserved or not—and we do 
not enter that question—the fact re- 
mains that this harmful slur overhangs 
the local mill. Farmers, as a result, 
have developed a prejudice against the 
local mill, and show, instead, a_ pro- 
nounced preference to buy elsewhere, 
especially from such sources as carry 
the name of the seed grower and the 
direct guarantee placed by him upon his 
product. 

For these two reasons field seeds have 
come to the warehouses. 

The higher price stands in the way of 
the local mill laying in an adequate 
stock. To do so requires capital. 

The ill reputation of the mills, whether 
deserved or not, tempts the seed pro- 
ducer to seek other outlets. 

The price is so high that often no 
local merchant will stock the goods, and 
the custom of consignment selling has 
grown up. Inasmuch as local retailers 
are not always of high credit standing, 
many producers of fine field seeds are 
kept out of desirable markets. They are 
not willing to extend credit to the re- 
tailer; they may not choose to put out 
their goods on consignment to him. They 
therefore keep out of that particular 
market until another dealer appears 
whose credit is satisfactory. 

Out of this condition has grown the 
“specialty” of “taking orders” for seed. 
Men, at the proper season of the year, 
g0 about the country soliciting orders 
for field seed from farmers, the seed 
to be delivered at the proper season 
of spring. These salesmen, however, do 
not maintain offices, nor are they 
equipped to handle the goods. They 
must work either (1) on the basis of 
shipping the seed on a collect-on-delivery 
basis; or (2) make some arrangement 
for a local supply. Their customers, on 
the contrary, who are the farmers, are 
not always able to state what will be 
their requirements. A late spring, or 
unseasonal weather of any sort, may 
greatly reduce the acreage to be planted. 
Special reports from the Department of 
Agriculture may warn of impending 
overproduction or low prices for the 
crop. Or, reversing the conditions, late 
frosts or “cloudbursts”’ may utterly ruin 
the first planting, so that the farmer 
will hurriedly replow his fields and come 
into the market for a second lot of 
field seed. 


Proximity of a Supply Is Essential 


| EASONS such as these necessitate 

some sort of supply. So long as 
the local mill was the accepted dealer, 
it served the need. Now that other ways 
of marketing have sprung up, changed 
needs have arisen—-chief of which are 
that quick delivery is absolutely essen- 
tial, that volume of demand is uncer- 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


tain, that values are too high for risk- 
ing the goods with retailers of poor 
credit standing, and that consignment 
selling is more and more growing into 
disfavor. 

For another matter, the carry-over is 
often large. What has been said as to 
the farmers’ uncertain requirements 
illustrates how this may happen. If con- 
ditions are such that plantings are be- 
low the average for the region, field seed 
will remain on hand. Such seed as that 
for potatoes becomes in that case a loss; 
but the ordinary run of “hard seed,” 
such as the grains and fruits and vege- 
tables, lose nothing by being kept over. 
Most of them, as a matter of fact, re- 
tain their fertility under proper condi- 
tions for many years. The seed pro- 
ducer is, for these reasons, quite as much 
interested in having a proper place to 
store his seed until next season as he 
is in putting it out through dealers of 
good financial standing. 

Inasmuch, too, as the number of good 
days for planting any crop are num- 
bered, there is seldom time to ship from 
distant points. Close proximity to each 
agricultural region is positively required. 
In other words, the producer of seed 
must provide a spot stock at many points, 
well in advance of the planting season, 
and that stock must be located where 
quick delivery is possible by truck or 
quick train service, conditions which are 
often uncertain when bulky goods must 
come from a congested center of a large 
city. In many cases the farmer elects 
to drive his own truck to the town, 
arriving after dark, because at plant- 
ing time he must devote the daylight 
hours to work in the fields. 


A Good Commodity for Warehouses 


bergen conditions have been outlined 
in order to show how field seeds fit 
into warehouse distribution. 

Unfortunately, field seeds are not han- 
dled by large corporations of the manu- 
facturing type. Nor are they marketed 
by a small group of commission houses. 
They come to market, on the contrary, 
from numberless small sources, such as 
individual seed growers, cooperative as- 
sociations of the same men, and com- 
mission dealers of various types. 

In order to find this business, the 
warehouseman is forced to the old 
method of questioning his own commu- 
nity until he locates those who “take 
orders for seed,” the retailers who have 
handled seed, and, from the county 
agent or leading “star” farmers, the 
names and addresses of seed growers 
whose field seed is preferred in the lo- 
cality. 

Having this information, the ware- 
houseman will proceed as with the so- 
licitation of any new account. 

Another method of locating this busi- 
ness has been mentioned to me by a few 
warehousemen. They tell me that they 
follow the farm papers of their own 
State—both advertisements and reading 
matter—in order to see what seeds are 
being urged upon their territory. They 
also follow the national farm publica- 
tions for the same purpose, remember- 
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ing, all time, what crops are especially 
cultivated in their locality. 

In handling the business, the ware- 
house must pay attention to vermin and 
rats, both of which are ruinous to field 
seeds. He must also follow accepted 
principles in the “modifications” of stor- 
ing seeds of each variety, with particu- 
lar attention to moisture and contam- 
ination. Oil stored near field seeds or 
previously stored on the same floor is 
disastrous; lime often equally ruinous. 
Sometimes fertilizer or phosphate brings 
trouble; occasionally soda ash does the 
same. For a few seeds, tobacco results 
in rotting the seed, while on rare occasions 
the seed will begin to germinate if stored 
close to potters’ clay or infusorial earth, 
and always they will “swell and sprout” 
if placed anywhere near fresh vegetables 
or fruit or any product which contains 
a high percentage of water. 

Rates, however, are satisfactory. 

Producers of field seed deeply appre- 
ciate careful following of instructions 
during those few weeks when the goods 
are going out of store. They “warm 
up” quickly to any suggestion that the 
warehouse will accommodate customers 
by remaining open at night for those 
same few weeks, and, one and all, they 
must have faith in the warehouse’s in- 
tegrity because the bulk of their with- 
drawals are upon a C. O. D. basis. 
Prompt remittances and accurate reports 
do much to retain this type of business. 


St. Paul Terminal Opens Plant 
in Minneapolis 


The St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has opened a merchan- 
dise warehouse at 612-618 Washington 
Street North, Minneapolis. The struc- 
ture contains 75,000 square feet of floor 
space and has a garage on the premises. 
The location is in the heart of the ware- 
house district of Minneapolis. 

It is the St. Paul firm’s purpose to 
offer in Minneapolis the identical facil- 
ities available at the St. Paul plant. The 
management will be the same—Harry G. 
McNeely as president, Paul W. Frenzel 
as vice-president and H. E. Bostrom as 
secretary. 

The Minneapolis warehouse has vari- 
ous sized offices and display rooms on the 
first, second and third floors for use by 
manufacturers and other shippers. 

The St. Paul company’s trucking 
operations have expanded greatly during 
the past year and there are now thirty- 
five pieces of motor equipment on the 
streets of the Twin Cities. 


Shellhouse Wins Safety Contest 


The Shellhouse Fireproof Warehouse 
Co., Indianapolis, was presented with a 
silver cup on Dec. 9 as the winner in a 
six months’ commercial vehicle drivers’ 
‘no accident” contest sponsored by the 
Indianapolis Safety Council. The Shell- 
house firm went through the entire 
period without a mishap. 

The fifty-two competing companies 
operated on the city’s streets 1,076,603 
hours with only 237 accidents. There 
were 973 trucks entered in the contest. 
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A Bit Here, A Bit There 
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Happy New Yr if we was in the 

mood for it but we are starting to 
write this mo.’s (Jan.’s) Two Bits page 
at a moment when we are disgruntled 
on a/c that it is 2 days ere Xmas arrives 
& the printshop downstairs has just sent 
upstairs a sarcastic query as to where 
“copy” is for the Jan. Two Bits, & this 
is it that you are reading if you didn’t 
skip this page. We would have written 
it long ago if people in the storagers’ 
industry had contributed something to- 
ward it, but they didn’t, thus making 
it requisite that we write it ourself, &, 
under the circumstances, why should we 
bother wishing everybody a Happy New 
Yr? For all we care, you could all go 
broke & contract pneumonia & break 
your ankles & see your homes burn 
down in 1930. Such greetings copiously 
reflect the Yuletide sentiment in our 
personal soul at this moment of tense- 
ness at the typewriter, & those who don’t 
like it can write letters to us about it, 
which would immediately make us better- 
natured on a/c we would then have 
something to fill space next mo. (Feb.), 
providing the letters are not too hot to 
publish. 


y E Ed. would wish everybody a 





OE DONNELLY, the Gotham for- 

warder, & Chet Young, the Gotham 
storager, told us at the meeting of the 
Gotham F. W. A. the other night that 
unless we published Two Bits in Jan- 
uary they would cancel their subscrip- 
tions, or otherwise we would have let 
the darn thing go over for another mo. 
Therefore you can blame Joe & Chet 
for the fact that we hope you go broke, 
contract pneumonia, break your ankles 
& see your homes burn down in 1930. 





= should place credence in our 
New Yr greetings above in spite of 
the fact that Pleasy Mills & Larry Stone, 
the Des Moines storagers, have sent Ye 
Ed. a certificate of membership in the 
Liar’s Council, otherwise the Ancient, 
Reckless & Independent Order of Pre- 
varicators, our certificate no. being No. 
1323, entitling us to lie from Dec. 6, 
1929, to Dec. 6, 2029. By Dec. 6, 2029, 
we won’t be caring particularly where 
we lie, nor will any storagers getting 
our 1930 New Yr greetings. 





T is not often that we run counter to 
what is said by H. A. Haring, 
DandW’s Contributing Ed., but this mo. 
(Jan.) we got to quarrel with H. A. 
In his text about clean warehouses—see 
article beginning on p. 28—H. A. writes: 
“In business no condemnation is 
stronger than to say of a man: ‘His 








Wanted: %%-Chair 


HE business throne of “Andy” 

Murray, YJwo Bits’s business 
mgr, has become decrepit. He is 
direly in need of another but on 
a/e of his ancestry being what it 
is he would rather sit tottering 
than to purchase a new l. 

Therefore if any storager has in 
his warehouse the bottom portion 
of a chair matching the 1 in the 
office where ‘“‘Andy” labors, the en- 
tire Two Bits staff will be appre- 
ciative of its being donated. 

Specifications on application. The 
ist offerer gets the honor, provid- 
ing the % is a perfect match, other- 
wise it will be returned parcel post 
collect. Or bring it to the Biloxi 
convention with you & let “Andy” 
tote it home. 

This is a sincere plea for co- 
operation. What remains of the 
present chair is apt to collapse any 
moment, & it is desirable that Two 
Bits continue, as always, a digni- 








fied publication. 








desk is like a rat’s nest: I can’t believe 
that he is efficient.’ We conclude, in 
other words, that a man whose desk and 
office are disorderly must himself be 
more or less careless with his business 
methods—a sort of manager who is 
making frequent excuses for lapses.” 

It should be stated that H. A. wrote 
that concurrently with a call at Two 
3its’s office, where he saw clearly that 
our personal desk was like a rat’s nest, 
what with (1) non-acknowledged Yule- 
tide cards, (2) unanswered letters, (3) 
used matches, (4) stories & articles 
ahead for Feb. issue, (5) White Owl 
(Advt.) cigar ashes, (6) 1 empty paste 
pot with brush missing, (7) shears with 
% a blade gone, (8) the day before’s 
unread Gotham Times (9), 1 copy of 
Adventure (the favorite magazine of 
Jim Dunn, the Detroit storager), (10) 1 
new typewriter ribbon which we have 
been too busy to put in place, & (11) 1 
complete dictionary on a/c that “Andy” 
Murray is all the time yelling out queries 
about how to spell this & that word & 
we don’t know the answer % the time 
ourself. 

But that does not mean that we are 
“more or less careless” about our “busi- 
ness methods,” as H. A. would have 
you believe. Quite to the contrary we 
have an orderly mind. Without hesita- 
tion we can put our fingers on the cigar 
ashes (& constantly do), the cards, 
shears, empty paste pot, matches, Times, 
Adventure, ribbon or dictionary. We 
know exactly where everything is (ex- 
cept the lost brush & the % blade), & 


we defy H. A. to put us to a test as to 
our ability. 

It looks like H. A. analyzed our desk 
but did not analyze our personal men- 
tality, but otherwise his article is okay 
& you should read it but while reading 
it you should not apply it to Ye Ed. 





WE have been thinking considerable 
about this 13-mo. calendar proposi- 
tion. The only reason we are vs. it is 
that we would have to write Two Bits 
13 times a yr. 

“& also,” remarked the Certain Party 
whom we got wedded to last Jan. 4, 
“vour readers would have to suffer with 
it 13 times a yr.” 

We must not forget to get a bunch of 
roses on Jan. 4. 





\ 7E would like to have been at the 
Golden Eagle Hall in St. Louis on 
Dec. 7. We will let Geo. Dintelmann, 
the St. Louis storager, describe the 
action: 

“The warehousemen gave a bowling 
party. We had a wonderful time after 
bowling. Joe Mzarek served us with 
some of his own Haasenpheffer with the 
customary salad & cakes. Altogether 
we had a delightful evening of rabbits, 
radishes & rolling the ball spiced with 
strikes, splits & spares. This was prob- 
ably 1 of the most dignified warehouse- 
men’s parties ever staged. 1 of the fa- 
mous warehousemen was sure he lost his 
eye, but investigation proved that some 
canned peaches had become lodged be- 
tween his glasses & his eye, & it was 
peach juice, not blood, oozing. Bouncing 
radishes into the neighbor’s coffee cup 
was another staid & solid ceremony. 
The ist prize was captured by a man 
who spilt the marshmallow icing off 
the cake on his lady’s dress & then had 
to clean it off with cold water. The 
coffee pot was passed frequently & most 
of us went home wondering just what 
sort of fowl is called ‘haasenphfeffer’ & 
why the wings were not served.” 

Geo. does not say whether buttermilk, 
Ye Ed.’s conservative liqueur, was 
served, but otherwise he appears to have 
reported faithfully. 





ELL, in order to fill up the balance 

of space on this page we will list 
the Yuletide offerings received from stor- 
agers & others up to Dec. 23d inclusive, 
as follows: 

Box of seafood & vegetables from Don 
Harner, the Long Beach, Cal., traffic 
mer. 

1930 calendars, all mos. intact, from 


Walt & Barrett Gilbert, the Gotham 
(Concluded on page 101) 
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WAREHOUSING anticipates a 
favorable 1930. Some fifty of the 
industry’s trade association ex- 
ecutives contribute opinions to this year’s business sym- 
posium, and it cannot be said that they are downhearted as 
to prospects. Favorable and adverse factors, as viewed by 
these spokesmen, are in article beginning on page 15. 


Analysis and Faith 


ELMER ERICKSON of 
Chicago, general vice-presi- 
dent of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, attended the national business con- 
ference in Washington on Dec. 5, at the invitation of 
President Hoover, and subsequently was named on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of Seventy-two. Mr. Erickson’s report on 
warehousing, at the Washington meeting, will be found on 
page 26. 


Business Conference 


THIS is the era of consolidation in 
Canadian Merger’ Big Business. Six leading storage 

firms operating in our neighbor 
Dominion to the north have organized the Transcontinental 
Storage & Distributing Co. and plan eventually to establish 
a coast-to-coast chain. Turn to page 72. 


H. A. HARING, in this month’s article of 
Cleanliness his distribution series, offers some worth- 

while “short-cuts to orderliness” in both 
publie and private warehouses. Traffic zoning the floors and 
aisles, brightening up the walls, cleaning away the litter, 
forbidding smoking—these, he maintains, are paths to 
economy and business progress. For the manufacturer and 
storage executive, Mr. Haring’s suggestions merit considera- 
tion. See page 28. 


TWO of the major problems 
Congress Is in Session confronting the national 

legislators are _ interstate 
motor bus regulation and railroad consolidation. For back- 
ground, turn to page 54. 


THE high spot of this month’s 
Directory of 1930 issue is the appearance of the 

public storage industry’s year- 
round reference volume—the annual Warehouse Directory 
which is consulted by business interests throughout the world. 
The information it contains is authentic, reliable and de- 
pendable to the extent humanly possible to make it so. The 
start is on page 141. 


IT is important to warehous- 
Domestic Distribution ing that Elmer Erickson of 

Chicago has been made a 
member of the Domestic Distribution Department committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Story 
on page 76. 


HERE is a novelty “new busi- 
Field Seed Storage ness” suggestion by H. A. Haring 

—the storage and handling of 
field seeds. A few warehousemen are already doing it, 
getting their “tips” from advertisements and articles pub- 
lished in agricultural journals. Turn to page 50. 


A system of such avenues for 
Freight Highways motor distribution has been sug- 

gested to President Hoover by a 
group of United States Senators. Read Washington corres- 
pondence beginning on page 59. 





This Month’s Features in News and Articles 








EIGHT pages—88 to 95 inclusive—are 
Index of 1929 devoted this month to telling what 

Distribution and Warehousing pub- 
lished throughout the year just ended. Such alphabetical 
arrangement of titles of articles, book reviews, legal texts, 
news, personality sketches, pictures, Washington correspon- 
dence and other features facilitates reference by busy ex- 
ecutives who have their files of this magazine intact. 


THEIR respective  obliga- 
tions and rights, when a 
warehouse is leased, are dis- 
cussed by Leo T. Parker from the legal viewpoint. See 
page 44. 


Landlord and Tenant 


FOR the fifth suc- 
Motor Freight Competition — cessive month this 

subject is considered 
at length. Discussion is being followed by action—there 
have been definite developments which must be significant to 
those storage executives who are deliberating what ought to 
be done to protect warehousing’s interest during this evolu- 
tion in distribution. Article begins on page 34. 


LOCAL newspapers are an ex- 
cellent medium for placing a 
warehouse company’s activities 
favorably before prospective customers. Some suggestions 
as to how to get such publicity are advanced by Harry F. 
Utley in text on page 59. 


Publicity at Home 


A new high mark—76.3 per cent— 
of occupancy of space in merchan- 
dise warehouses was reported to 
the Department of Commerce as of date of Oct. 31. The 
figures, State by State, as made public at Washington on 
Dec. 17, are to be found on page 42. 


Space Occupancy 


THE National Auto- 
Taxation of Motor Trucks mobile Chamber of Com- 

merce calls attention to 
lack of States’ reciprocity and issues a summary of privileges 
and restrictions provided by the laws of the forty-eight 
States. Turn to page 40. 


AFTER exchange of literally 
Trade Associations hundreds of letters and telegrams, 

Distribution and Warehousing 
has revised the list of the trade bodies identified with our 
industry. It must amaze the “outsider” to learn that these 
are more than a hundred in number. The new record, as of 
date of Jan. 1, 1930, includes the names and business ad- 
dresses of the presidents and secretaries, and information 
as to when annual meetings will be held. See pages 96-97-98. 


A summary of the annual re- 


U.S. Warehouse Act port of H. S. Yohe, in charge 
of administrating this Act, 


appears in Washington correspondence on page 32. 


THE Department of Commerce 
is aiding Business America to 
save millions of dollars annually 
through the Federal “elimination of waste” program. There 
are phases which are of direct importance to the warehouse 
industry—hence the summary (page 55) of Secretary La- 
mont’s annual report, which touches on this situation. 


Waste Elimination 
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tor bus lines operating in interstate commerce are 
the two major transportation matters awaiting 
Those who attempt to arrive at 
a conclusion as to what may happen with reference to 
these issues during the regular session will do well to 


Rtor bas 1 consolidation and the regulation of mo- 


Congressional action. 


HE Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Committee of the House planned to 
begin hearings on the Parker bus bill 
Jan. 8. The opposition to the measure 
will be given its day in court. It is under- 
stood that Representative James S. Par- 
ker of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee and sponsor of the bill bearing 
his name, expects to get the measure 
through Congress during this session. 
Those favoring the bill say the majority 
sentiment in the committee is for the 
Parker measure and that it will be re- 
ported promptly as soon as the hearings 
have been concluded. There is evidence, 
however, of a minority sentiment not 
yet ready to accept the Parker program 
in its entirety. There is the possibility, 
therefore, of a rather sharp clash of 
sentiment within the committee, with 
the further possibility of a minority re- 
port against the measure. 

Indicative of this minority sentiment is 
the fact that two members of the com- 
mittee, Representative Homer Hoch, Kan- 
sas, a Republican, and Representative 
George Huddleston, Kansas, Democrat, 
have introduced bills on bus regulation. 
The texts are identical and set forth 
views which were agreed to by the sub- 
committee which made a study of the bus 
regulation question in the last session. 
The sub-committee, it should be noted, 
voted 3 to 2 in favor of the proposals 
included in the Hoch and Huddleston 
bills. Members of the sub-cmomittee 
were Representatives John G. Cooper, 
Ohio; Homer Hoch, Kansas; John E. 
Nelson, Maine, Republicans; and Clar- 
ence F. Lea, California, and George 
Huddleston, Alabama, Democrats. 

The Huddleston bill was introduced 
last February, just prior to adjourn- 
ment of the 70th Congress, and the 
Hoch bill was introduced in December. 
Comment on one is applicable to both 
of them. 

The Huddleston bill did not provide 
for the issuance of certificates of public 
necessity and convenience, which had 
been one of the important features of the 
Parker bill. Rather, it dealt only with 
the requirements that companies or in- 
dividuals operating motor vehicles in 
interstate traffic should be financially re- 
sponsible. 

One of the ablest members of the 
House committee is Representative Hom- 
er Hoch, Republican, of Kansas. In dis- 


Interstate Motor Bus Regulation and Rail Consolidation Are Two 
of the Major Problems Confronting Congress 


By HORACE H. HERR 
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keep in mind that there is determined differences of 
opinion in and out of Congress which may make it im- 
possible to get an acceptable compromise on either rail- 


cussing for Distribution and Warehous- 
ing the outlook for action on motor bus 
legislation, Mr. Hoch said that many 
members of the Hous2 committee be- 
lieved that protection for the public 
against irresponsible agencies was about 
as far as Congress would be justified in 
going at this time. It was Mr. Hoch’s 
opinion that further public hearings 
would be held on the motor bus bill 
before the House committee formulated 
a measure for submission to the House 
for action. He expressed some doubt as 
to the likelihood of final action in this 
session of Congress and said that the 
Huddleston bill “practically” included 
features on which there had been sub- 
stantial agreement within the committee. 
The crux of the Huddleston bill is found 
in the following language: 

“Be it enacted... that no carrier 
shall operate or use a motor vehicle for 
the transportation of passengers as a 
common carrier for hire in interstate or 
foreign commerce within the United 
States, unless there is in force with re- 
spect to such vehicle a surety bond con- 
forming to the requirements of this Act. 
The surety bond— 

“Shall bind the surety thereunder to 
compensate any person (other than such 
carrier or an officer or employee there- 
of) for personal injury, death, damage 
to and loss of property, and failure to 
perform in whole or in part any contract 
of carriage, if and to the extent that 
such carrier is liable therefor by law, 
and if the injury, death, damage, loss, or 
failure occurs in connection with or as a 
result of such operation or use; and 

“Shall be in such amount and with 
such sureties as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission deems adequate for the pro- 
tection of the public interest.” 

The terms and conditions for the sure- 
ty, under this Act, would be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the maximum payments under the bond 
are fixed at $5,000 in case of immediate 
death, or $7,500 in the case of injury or 
of death other than immediate death. 

The bill provides, however, that “re- 
covery upon any such bond shall not be 
held to preclude recovery against the 
carrier for liability in excess of the 
amount of the recovery upon the bond. 
This Act shall not be held to extinguish 
any remedy or right of action under 
other law.” 


road consolidation or motor bus regulation. 

It will be recalled that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives 
has held extended public hearings on the Parker bill for 
the unification of railroads, and on the Parker bill to 
regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles. 


Resort to State Courts 


State Courts are made accessible to 
claimants, the languages of the provi- 
sion being as follows: 

“Any person entitled to compensation 
under a surety bond required by this Act 
may recover therein in any Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction in a suit against the 
surety in which the carrier shall be joined 
as a party defendant; except that no Dis- 
trict Court of the United States whose 
territorial jurisdiction lies within any 
State shall have jurisdiction of any such 
suit solely upon the ground that the 
right of recovery arises under a law of 
the United States or that the suit is 
between citizens of different States.” 

As the requirement of a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity has in 
it something suggestive of protection for 
the monopolistic character of the carrier, 
there is determined opposition to it at 
this time. The view expressed by Mr. 
Hoch and others, and incorporated in 
the Huddleston bill, is that having guar- 
anteed the public against irresponsible 
carriers, the Federal Government ought 
not to go farther. 

The National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, meeting in 
Washington at the time President 
Hoover was holding his conferences on 
the business condition of the country, 
issued a statement in which the view 
was expressed that Congress ought to 
dispose of the bus regulation question. 

“Although the Federal Government ex- 
ercises close supervision over railroads, 
radio and other agencies engaged in in- 
terstate operation,” the motor bus oper- 
ators submitted, “irresponsible motor 
bus operators have been allowed to enter 
interstate traffic without any sign of 
control. 

“The seriousness of the situation can 
be seen from the fact that there are 
more than 90,000 motor buses in opera- 
tion, of which around 40,000 are engaged 
in common carrier service. They are 
used in conjunction with rail lines, for 
long distance operations, and have re- 
cently entered the field of night travel 
with sleeper accommodations.” 

This group of motor bus operators 
takes the view that definite legislation, 
fixing the regulatory policy, greatly 
would stimulate the expansion of the 
motor vehicle carrier service. 
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statement, “should be through control by 
State utility commissions, operating as 
joint boards on matters affecting inter- 
state travel, with right of appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After 
comprehensive hearings on the need for 
regulation of bus operations, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission  recom- 
mended to Congress that such legislation 
be enacted and appealed for its passage. 


“Without adequate legislation to regu- 
late interstate bus operations, responsi- 
ble owners engaged in this field of trans- 
portation are hesitant to proceed with 
desired extensions and improvements. 
They face the problem of providing ade- 
quate service and protecting passengers 
in a field that has been invaded by irre- 
sponsible operators, using antiquated 
equipment and offering no protection to 
patrons. This highly specialized and im- 
portant transportation system is in a 
chaotic condition that can be remedied 
only through Federal intervention. 


“Senator Couzens [Republican, of 


“Such regulation,” according to the 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





Michigan], and Representative Parker 
[Republican, of New York], both trans- 
portation authorities, have offered bills 
in their respective houses of Congress to 
provide for the needed legislation. They 
are expected to ask for hearings as soon 
as the approaching regular session gets 
under way. Meantime, State officials are 
preparing to join with bus operators in 
urging Congress to act.” 

While it probably is true that the mo- 
tor vehicle carriers now in the field 
would be relieved of much uncertainty 
and benefited by the enactment of a 
definite regulatory law, the comprehen- 
sive programs of the Couzens and Park- 
er bills command by no means unani- 
mous approval in the Senate and the 
House and there is at least a “reasonable 
doubt” that legislation will be had this 
session. 

Rail Consolidation 
T HERE is the disposition, especially 

- on the House side, to dispose of rail- 
road consolidation in this session, but it 
is a highly controversial subject on 


which opinion continually is_ shifting. 

E. I. Lewis, chairman of the I. C. C., 
told Distribution and Warehousing early 
in December that the Commission hoped 
to have its new consolidation plan ready 
for submission to Congress about the 
first of the new year. In advance of 
that report none of the commissioners 
felt at liberty to discuss the question. 
The chairman stated that the problem 
of the so-called “weak” railroads con- 
tinued to be one of the major difficul- 
ties in working out an acceptable plan 
for railroad unification. 

Inquiry at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission indicates that there has 
been some improvement, generally speak- 
ing, in the financial condition of the 
weaker roads, just as there has been 
improvement in the general condition of 
the stronger rail systems during recent 
years. This improvement, however, has 
in no way reduced the difficulties en- 
countered when it comes to grouping all 
the rail carriers into a comparatively 
small number of systems. 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont in His Annual Report Notes Improvement 


in Federal Program for Elimination of Waste 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
\ 7HILE gratifying results have been 
attained of late in the elimination 
of waste in physical distribution of 
goods, Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
in his annual report made public in De- 
cember, finds that much greater and 
enormous wastes “can be eliminated by 
modernizing handling and packing meth- 
ods.”” Meanwhile ‘cooperative’ efforts 
along distributing lines among manufac- 
turers, shippers, carriers, warehousemen, 
consumer bodies and Government 
agencies, continue to effect substantial 
saving in the physical movement of mer- 
chandise.” 

The indication for further opportun- 
ities for tremendous improvement, it ap- 
pears, is based on studies instituted by 
the Department. These include close 
scrutiny of each distinct phase of ma- 
terial handling from point of production 
of raw material to place of consumption 
of finished product. Such studies are 
still in “initial stages” and are to be 
continued in intensive fashion. 

As one achievement, the report cites 
that the joint program of the Division 
of Simplified Practice and the Trans- 
portation Division which followed the 
adoption of standard dimensions and 
heights of lift trucks and skids has al- 
ready made itself felt in the field of in- 
dustry. “As a result,” the report adds, 
“many manufacturers and shippers have 
found use for skid trucks, tractors and 
trailers in handling merchandise, and 
reports point to appreciable savings in 
handling operations.” 

Furthermore, it is stated that the 
adoption of the use of skids and trucks 
at railway terminals and in coastal and 
intercoastal shipping, and the adoption 
of standard dimensions to permit inter- 
changeability, have already tended to 








extend the use of such equipment for the 
handling of merchandise into new fields. 

“Other recent developments in ma- 
terial handling and shipping goods are 
pointing the way to further possible op- 
portunities in waste elimination,” says 
Secretary Lamont. 

While it long has been evident that 
there were great possibilities for the 
elimination of waste in transportation 
from the shipper’s viewpoint, the find- 
ings of the survey on industrial traffic 
management, conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reveal figures of 
waste elimination which “far exceed the 
expectations” of those who instituted the 
investigation. 

Summarized, the survey so far dis- 
closes that business organizations in 
many cases have eliminated losses from 
$4,000 for small concerns to $350,000 


per year for nation-wide organizations. 

“Examination of the questionnaires 
shows clearly that traffic departments 
produce more efficient results when per- 
mitted to function separately rather 
than as a part of some other major 
activity with an industrial organization,” 
says the report. 

This survey was undertaken at the 
request of the associated traffic clubs, 
and the findings are based on returns 
from 1500 complete questionnaires re- 
turned by all types and forms of busi- 
ness establishments. 

Reduction in the waste of human lives 
also is cited, and is attributed in large 
measure to increasing interest in uni- 
form motor vehicle laws and regulations. 
Twenty States so far have enacted laws 
based on the uniform vehicle code. 


—George Garier. 


Split-Delivery Rate Order Issued to 
Steamship Lines 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
Sine U. S. Shipping Board, on Dec. 
4, ruled that the practice of inter- 
coastal ship lines giving full carload 
rates on shipments to be divided among 
two or more consignees is prejudicial 
to solid carload receivers and in viola- 
tion of the shipping Act. The order 
settled the so-called split-delivery cases. 
In complaints filed by the Associated 
Jobbers and Manufacturers of Los An- 
geles it was alleged that the _ split- 
delivery practice was carried on in ship- 
ments from Atlantic to two to six Pacific 
Coast ports at the same rates as were 
charged on carload shipments “straight” 
or solid delivered at one port. Sixteen 
ship lines were named as respondents. 


The order of the Board reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Ordered that the carriers respondent 
in this complaint proceeding and eacn 
of them shall on or before 30 days from 
date hereof cease and desist and there- 
after abstain from the undue and un- 
reasonable preference and the undue 
and unreasonable prejudice determined 
in this proceeding to exist; and shall 
thenceforth adjust their rates and/or 
charges to adequately reflect the sub- 
stantial additional service performed 
and expense incurred by them in split 
delivering carload shipments from the 
Atlantic Coast at two or more Pacific 
Coast ports over their service and ex- 
pense in delivering carload shipments 


sold at one Pacific port.” 
—Robert C. McClellan. 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 
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Motor Truck Operator Under Public 
Utilities Commission Regulation 


f 'HE law is well established that a 
private carrier who hauls ezxclu- 
sively for a few firms is not re- 

quired to obtain a certificate of public 

necessity from the State Commission, nor 
is such motor truck operator subject to 
common carrier regulations. 

However, it is important to know that 
a motor truck owner cannot avoid pros- 
ecution, nor may he operate in direct 
competition with a certified motor truck 
company by entering into written con- 
tracts to haul exclusively for a few 
firms, particularly if such contracts are 
intended to avoid the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

For instance, in Haynes v. MacFar- 
lane, 279 Pac. 436, it was disclosed that 
a man named Haynes was engaged in 
the business of a common carrier or 
freight by motor truck between Fresno 
and Hanford, and possessed a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the State Commission permit- 
ting him to operate a truck line for the 
transportation of freight for hire be- 
tween these points. Another motor 
truck owner, MacFarlane, began haul- 
ing freight on the same route. Haynes 
filed a complaint with the Commission 
against MacFarlane, alleging that he 
was engaged in the business of a com- 
mon carrier of freight by truck between 
Fresno and Hanford without a certifi- 
cate of public convenience. The Com- 
mission, after giving notice to Mac- 
Farlane and a hearing, ordered the 
latter to discontinue his business. 

MacFarlane sought to avoid jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission and entered into 
seven written contracts with his former 
customers for the continued carriage of 
such freight for hire. These contracts 
are identical in form and in part pro- 
vided: 

“It is distinctly understood and agreed 
that this contract is entered into with 
the party of the first part (MacFarlane) 
as a private carrier and not otherwise, 
and that said party of the first part 
reserves all of the privileges and rights 
of a contract carrier, and does not by 
virtue of this agreement, or otherwise, 
hold himself out as or operate as a com- 
mon carrier, anything in this contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Notwithstanding these contracts the 
Commission filed legal proceedings 
against MacFarlane to restrain him 
from operating his trucks. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the Court held 
MacFarlane liable for $700 in damages 
to Haynes and granted an order restrain- 
ing him from further operation of his 


trucks between Fresno and Hanford, 
saying: 

“The question is therefore presented 
whether an auto-truck operator, haul- 
ing freight on the public highways for 
compensation between fixed termini and 
over a regular route, may avoid regula- 
tion by entering into, and operating 
under, numerous so-called private con- 
tracts with his customers. . . . Whether 
the status of a freight auto-truck op- 
erator is public or private in character 
is primarily a question of fact in each 
case.” 





Employer Not Liable for Injury Caused 
by Fellow Employee 


T is important to know that the 

majority of Courts are in accord with 
the rule that an employer is not liable 
in damages for an injury sustained by 
a workman as a result of a fellow em- 
ployee’s negligence. 

Obviously, however, the same rule does 
not apply where the injury is caused by 








Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








a superior, as a foreman, because fellow 
employees legally are employees of the 
same classification and rank. 

In State v. Haid, 18 S. W. (2d) 479, 
an employee was hired to operate a truck 
for the purpose of loading cars from a 
warehouse. He was seriously injured 
when the driver of another truck ran 
into him. The injured workman sued to 
recover damages, but the Court refused 
to hold the employee entitled to a re- 
covery, saying: 

“Two employees of the same master 
were engaged in a common work or 
labor. The fellow servant negligently 
started the machine in motion without 
a warning to his fellow employee... . 
Their employer could not be held to 
answer for an injury to one of them, 
caused by the negligence of his fellow 
servant. This Court has lately 
followed the ruling that an employee of 
the same master cannot recover for an 
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injury caused by the negligence of a 
fellow servant.” 





Avoid Liability for Injury to Transported 
Employees 


f ANY warehousemen furnish trans- 

portation for their employees, from 
one job to another or from the principal 
plant to the various branches. There- 
fore, the recent case of Pittsburgh Co. 
v. Gallagher, 32 F. (2d) 4387, is un- 
usually important. 

The facts are that an operator of 
motor-trucks agreed to provide trans- 
portation for his employees, who lived 
ten miles distant from the location of 
the warehouse, and he employed a man 
named Anderson to use his own auto- 
mobile to transport the employees. 

During one of the trips Anderson 
negligently drove his car in collision 
with another machine. One of the 
seriously injured employees sued his em- 
ployer for damages. In view of the fact 
that the employer paid Anderson for 
transporting the men, the Court held the 
employer liable for the injury, stating 
the following important law: 

“Whether or not the relationship was 
that of master and servant or of em- 
ployer and independent contractor is to 
be determined in each case from direct 
and circumstantial evidence involving 
the nature and extent of the work to be 
done; whether compensation is payable 
upon performance of specified work, or 
paid as in the nature of wages, even 
though on a ‘piecework’ basis; whether 
the details of when, how, and by whom 
the actual work is to be done are left 
to the alleged independent contractor, 
or are controlled by the employer as a 
part of the contract itself; whether the 
employer is bound until the completion of 
the entire work in contemplation, or is 
at liberty to discharge those doing the 
work at any time and to employ others; 
whether the alleged independent con- 
tractor is in fact engaged in any 
distinct business or occupation in the 
field in which he contracts; and similar 
considerations. . . The contract was 
to furnish transportation, not to pay for 
such transportation as plaintiff should 
procure. The compensation for this 
service was paid in whole by the de- 
fendant, and Anderson was presumably 
subject to the control and direction of 
defendant [employer] whether this 
power was exercised or not. Under 
these circumstances, we are of the 
opinion that the evidence establishes the 
relationship of master and servant as 
between Anderson and the defendant 
[employer] and negatives the relation- 
ship of independent contractor.” 
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Therefore it is important to observe 
that this Court clearly indicates that 
although a warehouseman pays money 
to his employees, who personally select 
and pay for transportation to and from 
work, the warehouseman is not liable in 
damages for injuries sustained by the 
employee during the transportation. 





Rule When Purchaser of Warehouse 
Receipts Refuses to Fulfill Contract 


J pres law is well established that a 
person who breaches a contract of 
sale is liable in damages to the other 
party. However, a buyer who breaches 
the contract never is liable to the seller 
for the full purchase price where he 
does not receive and use the subject of 
the sale. 

In Distributing Corporation v. Morin, 
146 Atl. 403, it was disclosed that a 
buyer entered into a contract by the 
terms of which he agreed to purchase 
the warehouse receipts from the owner 
for $2,200. The purchaser refused to 
complete the contract and the owner of 
the receipts sued to recover $2,200. 
However, the Court held the seller en- 
titled to recover only the amount of the 
loss which he sustained as a result of 
the purchaser’s breach, saying: 

“By the terms of defendant’s [pur- 
chaser’s] order, the warehouse receipts 
were to be delivered to him upon pay- 
ment of his notes as they matured... . 
Defendant [purchaser] repudiated his 
agreement to purchase the warehouse 
receipts by refusing to pay his checks 
and notes. What is plaintiff’s measure 
of damages for defendant’s breach of 
the executory contract? Plaintiff [sel- 
ler] contends that it is the face of the 
notes and checks, the purchase price of 
the warehouse receipts. This contention 
cannot be sustained. The cases are 
almost unanimous in holding that for 
breach of an executory contract for the 
sale of goods the seller cannot recover 
the contract price, but his remedy is 
limited to an action for damages for 
breach of the contract.” 





Legal Meaning of “Prompt and Efficient” 


| ANY contracts contain the expres- 
sions “satisfaction guaranteed,” 
“prompt and efficient service assured,” 
etc. Such terms as these are not in- 
terpreted strictly in accordance with 
their true meaning. - 

For example, in El Dorado v. Oakland 
Elevator, 281 Pac. 399, a company stored 
with a warehouseman a large quantity 
of copra under a written contract in 
which the warehouseman agreed to 
weigh and store the copra in its eleva- 
tors and to make “prompt and efficient 
deliveries” when called for. The plan of 
storing copra in elevators such as those 
used by this warehouseman was an ex- 
periment and known to be such by both 
parties. When demand was made for 
deliveries it was found that the copra 
had caked in the bins in such a way that 
it was impossible to remove it from the 
bins as rapidly as the patron demanded. 

The patron filed suit contending that 
the warehouseman had failed to fulfill 
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the terms of the contract to make 
“prompt and efficient deliveries.” How- 
ever, the Court held that all of the copra 
was delivered within such time as it was 
possible to make delivery thereof in the 
rendition of prompt and efficient service, 
thus holding the warehouseman not 
liable, stating the following important 
law: 

“The question of what is prompt and 
efficient service, like the question of due 
diligence, is one which must be deter- 
mined from all the circumstances of 
each particular case, except in cases 
where but one reasonable inference can 
be drawn from the undisputed facts.” 





Liability of Common Carrier for Loss of 
Shipped Merchandise 


‘_N St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. v. 
zark Co., 9 S. W. (2d) 17, it was 
disclosed that a flood submerged cars 
containing merchandise and destroyed 
the goods. 

The railway company attempted to 
avoid liability on the grounds that the 
loss resulted from “an act of God.” 
However, the Court held the carrier 
liable for the loss, saying: 

“The act of God which excuses must 
be not only the proximate cause, but the 
sole cause. And where the act of God 
is the cause of the injury, but the act 
of the party so mingles with it as to be 
also an efficient and cooperating cause, 
the party will be still responsible. . 
There was no sudden and unexpected 
rise in the Grand River.” 





Mistakes Adjusted After Acceptance 


N important point of the law is that 
any mistake, with respect to the 
quality, price or quantity of the goods, 
may be corrected after acceptance and 
appropriation of the shipment provid- 
ing such mistake is mutual. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Acme Co. v. United States Co., 278 Pac. 
1083, it was disclosed that a purchaser 
and a seller entered into a contract by 
the terms of which the latter agreed to 
deliver to the purchaser’s plant mer- 
chandise at $6.60 per ton. Later the 
purchaser sued the seller to recover 
$1,448, contending that when the con- 
tract was made both parties had figured 
the freight rate at $4.10 per ton and the 
rate had been changed, whereby the 
seller paid only $2.50 per ton, thus leav- 
ing the difference for which the suit was 
filed. 

During the trial the purchaser in- 
troduced letters showing that although 
the contract price was $6.60 per ton 
f. o. b. the purchaser’s plant, the seller 
had based the price upon $2.50 per ton, 
plus the freight rate of $4.10. 

In view of this testimony the Court 
held the seller bound to repay $1,448 to 
the purchaser, since the mistake of 
figuring the freight rate was mutual. 





Keep Signs Within Curb Line 


Se is important to know that although 
a property owner may have obtained 
authority from municipal officials to 
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construct building improvements and 
install electric signs, this fact is im- 
material where suit is filed to recover 
damages from a warehouseman resulting 
from a collision of a motor-truck with 
the property. 

The controlling feature in a litigation 
of this nature is: Did the motor-truck 
driver negligently effect the damage? 

For illustration, in Co. v. American 
Co., 166 N. E. 557, a property owner 
filed suit against a motor-truck owner 
to recover damages resulting from an 
unusually high van’s body knocking 
down an expensive electric sign attached 
to the building. 

No contention was made that the 
driver was wilful or wanton in his con- 
duct, but it was shown that the latter. 
while proceeding at a moderate speed, 
obeyed the officer’s signal to go on, and 
that he kept well to the right in order 
to pass the officer. The marquee hung 
from the building suspended at its outer 
end by chains fastened to the wall. It 
extended over the sidewalk to within 
three inches of the perpendicular plane 
of the outer edge of the curb. The signs 
upon it extended eight inches further, 
and thus projected five inches beyond the 
line of the curb. 

The property owner argued that since 
he had obtained a license from city of- 
ficials to attach the sign in this manner, 
the owner of the truck which knocked it 
down was liable. However, the Court 
held the property owner not entitled to 
recover damages, saying: 

“There is nothing in this evidence, 
which, as matter of law, required a find- 
ing of negligence of the driver. If he 
had known that the marquee with its 
signs projected into the travelled way, 
it might well be thought that he was not 
negligent in failing to observe his exact 
relation to them when occupied with so 
much else to look out for.” 





Public Weigher Statute Interpreted 


N McCraw v. Sewell, 20 S. W. (2d) 

235, the litigation involved a State law 
which provides: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any factor, 
commission merchant, or other person 
or persons, to employ any other than a 
public weigher, or his deputies to weigh 
cotton . . in any city or justice pre- 
cinct having a public weigher duly quali- 
fied.” 

A warehouseman employed a private 
weigher to weigh cotton which he ac- 
cepted for storage, and the _ public 
weigher filed suit asking the Court to 
compel the warehouseman to abide by 
the above quoted law. The Court re- 
fused to do so, saying: 

“Our Courts have uniformly held in 
construing this statute that it applies 
only to factors and commission mer- 
chants or other person or persons en- 
gaged in a like business, and that same 
does not apply to warehousemen or to 
private individuals. . . Taken in its 
entirety, it is clearly contemplated that 
a warehouseman shall not only have the 
right to, but is required to, weigh all 
goods which it takes for storage, giving 
a uniform warehouse receipt therefor.” 
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Therefore, it is quite apparent that a 
private citizen has the right to act as 
a public weigher, although there is in 
the same locality a duly elected, quali- 
fied, and acting public weigher. 





Validity of Occupational Tax Upheld 


LMOST all of the State Courts have 
upheld the validity of ordinary non- 
discriminatory tax or license laws. The 
latest case involving this subject is 
Tharp v. City of Clovis, 279 Pac. 69. 
Here the question presented the Court 
was whether an occupational tax law 
enacted by a city is valid. The Court 
upheld the law, saying: 

“In form, the ordinance apparently 
was drawn both to license those trades 
and occupations which may be regulated 
under the police power, as well as to 
tax those occupations from which rev- 
enue might lawfully be raised in that 
manner. Combining both purposes in 
one ordinance did not, of itself, affect 
its validity. . . One of the most gen- 
erally used methods of exercising this 
police power and duty is by means of a 
license fee, laid and collected, not as a 
revenue measure, but for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of regulation and to 
minimize and circumscribe the activities 
of the pursuits which have a tendency 
to become dangerous or objectionable. 
Unless the city, in fixing the amount of 
the license, acts unreasonably and arbi- 
trarily, of which there is no evidence in 
the case before us, the regulation is 
valid.” 


Railroad Held Not Liable for Warehouse 
Fire 
_— Supreme Court of the United 

States held on Nov. 25 that negli- 
gence on the part of a railroad may not 
be presumed by the mere passing of a 
train and the subsequent existence of a 
fire in a warehouse located 40 or 50 feet 
from the track. 

In the case under consideration— 
General Insurance Co. of America v. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. — the 
opinion points out, there was an entire 
lack of evidence that the fire was created 
by the presence of any sparks, or that 
the employees of the railroad were negli- 
gent. 

The lower Court—the United States 
District Court in the State of Washing- 
ton—properly directed a non-suit against 
the plaintiff, it was held, after the show- 
ing by evidence of only the passing of 
the train and the existence of the fire 
15 or 20 minutes later. 

The General Insurance Co., a Wash- 
ington corporation, issued to Peter Agor, 
a citizen of Washington, two policies for 
$12,000 each, insuring him against loss 
or damage by fire to wool and sacks in 
a warehouse in Benton County. While 
the policies were in full force the ware- 
house and contents were destroyed by 
fire on May 2, 1926. Thereafter the in- 
surance company made two payments 
to Agor, totalling $20,481.90, in discharge 
of its liability under the policies. Agor 
executed “abrogation receipts” to the 
insurance company, in which he ac- 
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knowledged receipt of the sum in full 
settlement of his claims, and by which 
he assigned and transferred to the in- 
surance company his claims against any 
person or corporation which might arise 
due to the loss and damage sustained, 
and by which the company was subro- 
gated to the extent of the amount paid 
to Agor. 

The insurance company then brought 
suit against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., alleging that the loss was due 
to negligence by the railroad. The latter 
denied responsibility or negligence. 

“This is a case in which,” United 
States Chief Justice Taft said in part, 
in his opinion, “if negligence is to be 
presumed, it must arise from the mere 
passing of the train followed by a fire. 
Nothing shows negligence by the engi- 
neer, the fireman or the employees of 
the railway company. No one is able 
to suggest what it was that started the 
fire. There were many rats in the ware- 
house. There had been vagrants around 
it. At times people had seen tumble- 
weeds blown about in a_ wind, but 
nothing of this kind indicates an oc- 
casion for a fire at the time when it took 
place. . 

“The facts of the case before us do 
not show anything more than the pass- 
ing of the train and the existence of fire 
15 or 20 minutes afterwards. No con- 
nection is shown between the fire and the 
passing of the train except that of 
sequence. Both the circumstances 
that sparks caused the fire and that 
their presence was due to the negligence 
of the railroad company are absent.” 





Negligence Responsibility 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: A approached B and 
asked for the services of a truck with 
which to do some hauling. A furnished 
a helper. A, his man and driver loaded 
a machine and left the iron roller under 
the skids. The driver started the truck 
with a jerk and the machine rolled off 
the end of the truck and was broken. 
During the time A was in the front seat 
with the driver and his helper was on 
the truck holding on to the machine. 
Who is responsible?—Nevada Transfer 
& Warehouse Co. 

Answer: If A’s helper negligently 
caused the injury, B is not liable. Also, 
if B rented his truck and the driver to 
A for a stipulated amount and A as- 
sumed authority over both the driver and 
the truck, B is not liable. 

On the other hand, if B’s driver negli- 
gently caused the damages by jerking 
the truck to such a degree that A’s 
helper could not, under reasonable cir- 
cumstances, be expected to hold the 
machine, B is liable, providing A did 
not assume control over the vehicle and 
its driver. 








The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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Selling Goods for Charges 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: How long must furni- 
ture be held in storage before it can be 
sold for the charges? We have already 
notified the party in writing at his last 
given address that his furniture will be 
disposed of if charges are not paid. Is 
this sufficient notice?—Hensel Yellow 
Cab Co. 

Answer: A warehouseman, or other 
person, who desires to sell goods for 
storage charges is required to mail a 
registered letter notifying the owner of 
the goods of the intended legal pro- 
cedure and sale. Afterward the ware- 
houseman is required to advertise the 
intended sale for a period of time speci- 
fied by the law in the State where the 
warehouse is located. The goods must 
be sold in strict accordance with the 
peculiar laws of that State and any 
variations from these laws make the 
warehouseman liable to the owner for the 
full value of the goods. 





Second Sale Suggested 


' EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: What is the standiny 
of a customer where the storage com- 
pany has bid goods in at their own 
public sale ‘and held the merchandise 
hoping the customer would redeem it 
and where the latter has actually paid 
a small portion of the amount due after 
the date of public sale? We have an 
incident of this sort where the owner 
feels that he can require us to continue 
to hold the goods indefinitely until he 
can pay us and remove it.—Fidelity 
Storage & Transfer Co. 

Answer: It seems that another sale 
may satisfy the customer, although it is 
not necessary if the first sale was con- 
ducted in strict accordance with the law 
of your State. If so, the second sale 
must be made by the purchaser of the 
goods, although I can find no reason why 
a customer should refuse to pay the 
agreed storage charges if he desires to 
obtain his property. 





Chattel Mortgage Advised 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: If convenient, we 
would like very much to have your views 
relative to a situation that has caused 
some little discussion with our organiza- 
tion. 

We have a customer who is receiving 
continually shipments of furniture. We 
are advancing the freight on this furni- 
ture and he is leaving a large balance 
of it in our warehouse as security until 
the freight is paid. How can we protect 
ourselves against loss?—Burch Ware- 
house & Transfer Co., Inc. 

Answer: To safeguard yourself 
against any loss you should take a 
chattel mortgage on the furniture and 
properly record it. Obviously, your 
claim is good under ordinary circum- 
stances but your safe plan would be to 
obtain a note secured by a mortgage, or 
the note and mortgage can be combined 
in one instrument. 
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ule \| O enterprising warehouseman should _ truck equipment; long trips made in piece runs longer than one sheet, number 

tho i overlook the possibilities of the record time; the pressure of business the pages successively and write the 

“ee newspapers in his town, or the towns in’ on moving day; new buildings or equip- word “more” at the bottom of each page 
which he operates, as a source of pub- ment; unusual incidents which happen’ except the last one. 
licity for his business. Space in the about the warehouse or on the road. Where there is more than one news- 
newspapers is not difficult to get and In preparing such copy for the press paper in a community, do not slight one 
in the smaller cities and towns, especial- it will be much more welcome if a few for the other but send the item to each. 
ly, they are constantly on the lookout simple suggestions are followed. Al- Both items should be written somewhat 

nd and ready to print anything in the way ways use plain, white paper—not your’ differently but tell the same facts. 

ny of news. Do not let an opportunity slip ffirm’s letterhead. Then in the upper And whenever something does happen 

m by of keeping your name or your firm’s left-hand corner of the sheet write the concerning your business which might 

wn name before the public through your name of your firm and telephone num-_ be unfavorable publicity, don’t refuse to 

ise local paper. ber and the name of the writer as well. see a reporter if he should call. Take 

u It is necessary to stick to facts that Leave three or four inches of blank him into your confidence and ask him 

Hc in themselves are news when offering space at the top before starting to write to say the least he can about the situa- 

er material to your local publisher. Don’t —but do not write a headline. Headline tion. He probably knows the whole story 

an try to write a free advertisement in the writing is difficult and your ideas, ten anyhow and just wants your confirma- 

e} guise of news. Be sure you have some-_ to one, will not conform to the news- tion. If you antagonize him, he may 

uc thing to say that will interest at least paper’s ideas as to heads, nor is it apt write everything he knows and say it in 

he a few of the newspapers’ readers before to fit the space. All copy should be such a way that considerable harm may 

ty sending it. And be sure to say no more’ typewritten and double spaced. If the result to you and your firm. 


le sible. On the larger newspapers, ma- ‘ P 
is terial that is sent in is I “et Motor Freight Highways May Be Recom- 
n- by a member of the editorial staff to ’ b 
vd make it conform to the style of that par- mended to Ongress 
e 1 . ‘ Y » @e ‘ oY ‘ rec 
’ ¢ ashington Bureau, ; : . . 
ly limited and an article you prepare will 1163 National Press Building. ways. This phase is understood to have 
1e often be printed with only minor changes —— ee ee po Ye appealed particularly to President 
0 or corrections by the editor. fluential members of Congress to Hoover, who always lays I 8: 
There are five questions that you must the White House may be discerned rea- his consideration of any construction 

answer in preparing any news item, re-_ sonably early relief from traffic conges- ween. , — ie tii 

gardless of its length. They are: tion on many national highways, The ultimate objective sought - Gov- 

(1) Who? (2) What? (3) Where? through the opening of motorways de- ama ne as nsf hn cenniemnnepageene ane 
d (4) When? and (5) Why? signed for speedy travel, described in a —— MOREE WAYS, 29 WER OS 
e As an example of a short item, let Washington as “express motorways.” other roads. 
; , . E . — ys: ) The plan proposed by Mr. Barlow 
en us assume that you are planning an ad- In the party which called on President as P settee » etna? : 
d dition to your warehouse. You would Hoover were Senator Lawrence C. —- wil ee ~— of these rr gpamnirer by 
L- prepare an item such as this and send Phipps, Colorado, chairman of the Com- : Se ts nee peilentaicneabis 

it to the editor: mittee on Postoffices and Post Roads; *“ pence ren scene 
a “John Jones, of the Jones Express & Representative John Q. Tilson, Connec- The laying out of a system of 
e Storage Co., 414 Walnut Street, will  ticut, leader in the House; Representa- ps kas ay pr Peeler Hp throughout the 
- shortly let the contract for constructing tive Robinson, Kentucky, ranking Repub- nit a mg snl flag Mae Bend 
e an addition to the company’s warehouse. lican on the Committee on Post Roads, ee between large Pere acir of 
I The addition will be two stories high and Lester P. Barlow, of Detroit, an population. 
t and will extend 45 feet westward from engineer. The building of links in this net- | 
. the present building on Walnut Street At the conclusion of the conference it work by cooperation between the ) 
‘ and will be the full depth of the present was felt advisable to advocate the ap- Federal, State and municipal gov- ; 
structure, extending to the alley at the pointment of a commission to study con- ernments as soon as such links can | 
A rear. The rapid growth of the business’. ditions and consider the subject and be operated on a toll basis at a | 
d of the company compels the enlargement present recommendations to Congress aes tizati ee gone 
r of the present warehouse, according to for appropriate action. eiies es oe, ea cande alien 
gy enareol ae yr vee en Pr these — poring Sovepeessedlbees to become free, but not to become 
; _ There are many opportunities for pub- visitors not only Spo e oO u e necessity free until they have paid their own 

licity of this kind. Among them might for relief of present conditions on the cost and aided in the financing of | 
be mentioned business trips out of town highways, but also emphasized the }:s- adjoining links. i 

taken by a member of your firm; new _ sibilities for relieving unemployment (Concluded on page 70) ' 





than is necessary. Be as brief as pos- 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


| pon the busy executive of a warehousing business whv is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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discussed in this department, which is conducted 
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O discussion of motor delivery methods is complete 
without reference to the new methods of handling 
refrigeration during delivery. 

How does this new era of truck refrigeration affect 
the professional hauler who has a large fleet of vehicles 
for hauling perishables and which are equipped for ice 
refrigeration? 

Does it mean that these vehicles are now obsolete and 
must, in the interests of greater economy, be replaced 
with vehicles adapted to the new methods? 

How far may it be said that experiments in electric 
refrigeration for trucks have gone? 


J,OR a while it was thought that elec- 
tric refrigeration would stage a 
revolution of its own in the truck in- 
dustry. But, so far, it has proved to be 
still an experiment because of dissatis- 
faction due to failure of the mechanism 
to withstand road shocks incidental to 
heavy-duty operation. Engineers now 
are striving to devise a rugged piece of 
electrical refrigerating equipment which 
will bear up under the extreme condi- 
tions encountered in truck operation. It 
is probably safe to predict that in time 
the industry will see lighter, more com- 
pact and more efficient electrical re- 
frigerating equipment for use on trucks. 
But, considering developments in their 
present state, the effects of electrical re- 
frigeration on truck transportation of 
perishables can only remotely compare 
with the effects already accomplished by 
the new commercial refrigerant known 
as solid carbon dioxide, which is being 
marketed on an ever increasing scale 
as “dry-ice,” the registered mark of the 
Dry-Ice Corp. of America. Dry-ice is 
more the revolutionist than electricity. 


In appearance a cake of dry-ice is like 


Bureau of Standards giving it a rating 
of 114.5 deg. Fahr. below zero. Its 
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THIS MONTH 


Alert Haulers Are Investigating Refrigerator Methods 
for Trucks. The Field for Dry-Ice 


What may be said to be the most practical method of 
handling perishable goods in transit today? 

Some very interesting viewpoints on this subject which 
deeply concern every user of motor trucks are given in 
a paper by George T. Hook and recently reproduced in 
Commercial Car Journal. Mr. Hook has made a close 
study of the new refrigeration methods from the stand- 
point of its importance to the motor truck industry and 
this perspective on the subject should enlighten many 
motor truck users who are wondering how they may best 
profit by the use of such equipment in the delivery de- 
partments of their business. 


Electric Refrigeration Experiments Philip L. Sniffin that of water-ice. Instead of melting 


into water it disappears as carbon diox- 
ide gas, a non-poisonous, non-combustible 
vapor, the same gas which is used in 
charging all carbonated beverages. A 
store window in mid-summer will last 
about 28 hours, it is estimated, and in 
an approved insulated storage box it will 
lose less than 10 per cent of its weight 
each twenty-four hours. In quantity 
purchases the cost is five cents a pound 

Considered from the viewpoint of the 
truck industry, this mobile refrigerant 
has a number of highly important ad- 
vantages which recommend it im- 
mediately: 


1. It takes up less space, as one pound 
of dry-ice refrigerates ordinarily as 
much as fifteen pounds of water-ice. 

2. Consequently there is also a saving 
in weight, all of which results in: 

3. The ability to transport a greater 
payload. 


4. Routes of ice cream trucks, for in- 
stance, can be lengthened, and 


5. The number of stops per load in- 
creased because such trucks refrigerated 
with dry-ice use pneumatic tires and 
travel faster and with less labor. 


a block of clean, closely packed snow. Motor truck advisory engineer who 6. Saves on spoilage because, being 


, . wul continue to conduct this de- . . 
It is 145 deg. colder than water-ice, the partment during the coming year. non-mechanical and fool-proof, it can be 
Mr. Sniffin will be glad to answer, cin 
ar without charge, any questions pro- condition. | 
density is about 50 per cent greater than pounded by truck operators 7. Eliminates corrosion, due to absence 


relied on to keep products in perfect 
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The Southern Transfer Co., San Antonio, has entered the business of long distance transport 
of household goods by motor truck and has installed vans of the type illustrated herewith. 


Each chassis is a Federal 3-ton with a 90 h.p. 6-cylinder engine, 4-wheel 
The heavy-duty bodies are of Met-L-Wood, 


and 38x9 75 Goodyear balloon tires. 


booster brakes 
16 feet 


long, 7 feet 6 inches high and 7 feet 6 inches wide, inside dimensions, and can carry each 


a load of six rooms of furniture. 


clients protected by cargo 


brine, and thus reduces repair bills. 
8. Cuts loading time almost in half. 
9. Is more sanitary, 


drivers. 

Most of these advantages—and in 
some cases all of them—are applicable 
to the hauling of ice cream, dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, frozen fish, frozen fruit and 
fresh fruit. The ice cream _ business, 
because it enjoys all these advantages, 
will be the best one to furnish facts that 
illustrate the actual benefits to be de- 
rived by substituting dry-ice for water- 
ice and salt. 

The truth is that the ice cream in- 
dustry, because of the immediate econ- 
omies which can be effected, has taken 
solid carbon dioxide to its bosom more 
generally and with greater fervor than 
any other. 

In taking advantages of this refriger- 
ant, two courses have been open to 
operators in the ice cream business: 
first, to replace water-ice and salt bodies 
with lighter bodies especially designed 
for dry-ice use, and second, to replace 
both chassis and body with a lighter 
chassis and lighter body. 

The latter course, it is logical to as- 
sume, is being followed only where 
equipment has been depreciated and 
would be replaced if solid carbon-dioxide 
non-existent. 


were 
One Concern’s Experience 
HE experience of the Colonial Ice 


. Cream Co. of Philadelphia is perhaps 
typical of how ice cream companies are 
taking immediate advantage of the new 
refrigerant. According to Calvin S. 
Jones, superintendent of motor equip- 
ment, the Colonial company has dry-iced 
13 of the 35 units used in making de- 
liveries. The change-over consisted 


simply of building lighter, well-insu- 
lated bodies with provision of a dry-ice 
For instance, in 


eontainer at the top. 


which makes for 
more attractive equipment and cleaner 


They are carrying goods to Houston and Dallas, with the 


insurance. 


a 450-gallon job a 3,300- nee ice-and- 
salt body was removed and a 2,600-pound 
body substituted. This made possible an 
increase in payload to 2,940 pounds, as 
compared with the previous payload 
2,100 pounds. Taking into considera- 
tion that the old method of refrigera- 
tion required approximately 1,001 pounds 
of ice and salt in the brine tank and that 
under the new method 85 pounds of dry- 
ice sufficed, the gross load carried on the 
chassis was reduced to 5,625 pounds 
from 6,400 pounds. 

This same 450-gallon job formerly 
covered a 35-mile route and made 8&0 
stops. Today it covers a 60-mile route 
and makes 120 stops. 

Similar efficiency and economy have 
been achieved as follows: 260-gallon job 

-body weight reduced from 2,800 to 
1,700 pounds and payload increased from 
1,500 to 1,820 pounds; 1,500-gallon job 
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—body weight reduced from 6,200 to 
3,400 pounds and payload increased from 
8,750 to 10,500 pounds; 200-gallon job 
—body weight reduced from 6,800 to 
5,600 pounds and payload increased 
from 11,550 to 14,000 pounds. 

The change in the 2,000-gallon job 
just mentioned also effected a cut in de- 
livery time. Whereas formerly it made 
four trips a week on a lengthy rural 
route, today it makes three trips and 
delivers approximately the same amount 
of ice cream. Additional economy and 
efficiency are achieved, in that hereto- 
fore the truck, after reaching the end 
of its route one day, would have to be 
re-iced and re-salted for the return trip 
the next day. Now a quantity of dry- 
ice sufficient to last the two days is put 
in originally and eliminates the task of 
emptying the brine tank and refilling it. 

All in all, results with dry-ice have 
been so extremely satisfactory that Mr. 
Jones said he would have 80 per cent 
of his equipment changed over by the 
end of the year. 





Use in Other Industries 


Y bpate progressive haulers of meat 
VY products are also finding this new 
refrigerant of great advantage in the 
distribution of meat by truck. In the 
meat industry there are two methods of 
applying dry-ice: first, by means of a 
completely insulated body, and second, 
by means of a truck box. 

A body of the completely insulated 
type is used when it is necessary to 
transport large amounts of meat and 
where advantage can be taken of the 
display value made possible through the 
construction of such a body. A truck 
which has a capacity of 4,000 pounds of 
meat requires approximately 70 pounds 
of refrigerant for twenty-four hours to 
keep a temperature of 45 deg. Fahr. 

Where routes do not require a large 
insulated body, the dry-ice truck box is 
used. This box is in reality a small 
replica of the complete body. It will 
carry about 1,000 pounds of meat and 
consume approximately 25 pounds of dry- 
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This second Allied Van Lines, 
& Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
an hour. 


The body has a carrying capacity of 1,000 cubic feet, plus the tailgate space. 
have 36x8 dual tires, rear, and 38x8 singles, front. 


Inc., vehicle placed 
is a 3-ton, 6-cylinder Autocar with a speed of 45 miles 
The body is of modern type, with sleeping quarters and a heater for the driver. 


in operation by the Carolina Transfer 


The wheels 
The truck has already made several long 


trips successfully. 
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ice every twenty-four hours. Such 
boxes are advantageous in that they pro- 
vide refrigeration without affecting 
vehicle-carrying capacity. 

There are several benefits in which 
those engaged in the distribution of 
perishable food products are particularly 
interested. The atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide gas which the dry-ice provides is 
said to have a very beneficial effect on 
the food; there is practically no loss of 
“bloom.” Loss through shrinkage of the 
products in warm weather is reduced to 
a minimum; spoilage and trim are 
eliminated; and so are the repair bills, 
which are almost always in evidence 
when water-ice is used. Trucks of a 
Philadelphia food distributor, equipped 
with the insulated truck box, average 
100 stops a day, and although the re- 
frigerated vault is opened at least 100 
times daily, an average temperature of 
35 deg. was maintained throughout the 
past summer. The cost of the refrig- 
erant was about 3 cents an hour. 

The Dry-Ice company estimates that a 
completely insulated meat body with a 
capacity of 4 tons of meat requires 90 
pounds of refrigerant for twenty-four 
hours and 180 pounds for forty-eight 
hours and that trucks equipped with 
meat boxes of 1,500 pounds capacity re- 
quire 40 pounds for forty-eight hours. 

It must be emphasized here that no 
matter what vocation uses dry-ice, the 
design of the body used will determine 
whether the greatest degree of econ- 
omical operation is attained. In fact, 
economy is so completely dependent on 
the body that the Dry-Ice Corp. of Amer- 
ica has a subsidiary known as the Dry- 
Ice Equipment Corp., which has done 
and is doing refrigeration engineering 
work, and which, as a result, has de- 
signed truck bodies embodying engineer- 
ing principles that enable the operator 
to get all the benefits out of dry-ice. 

The ideal design really calls for a body 
within a body, the two being separated 
by narrow strips that form a duct space 
in which the refrigerant carbon dioxide 
gas circulates. As the dry-ice evapor- 
ates, the gas passes through an outlet 
slot in the dry-ice chamber by means 
of a cross-shaped duct. This gas, which 
fills the space between the inner and 
outer bodies, is in itself an insulating 
layer, because radiant heat meets with 
high resistance in passing through car- 
bon dioxide gas. 

This design, together with proper ma- 
terials, enables the operator to achieve 
the four most important characteristics 
of an insulated truck body: Highest pos- 
sible efficiency; lightest possible weight; 
least moisture-absorbing tendency, and 
permanence. 

The Dry-Ice company has licensed a 
considerable number of body builders 
throughout the country who are build- 
ing Dry-Ice bodies in accordance with 
the patented designs. 

Until recently distribution of this new 
mobile refrigerant has been somewhat 
restricted to North Atlantic, New En- 
gland and several Middle West States. 
Production has been expanded, however, 
and today plants are in operation as far 
west as Denver. 
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Compulsory Motor Insurance Is Assailed 


EF NANCIAL responsibility laws 
rather than compulsory automobile 
insurance will promote discipline among 
motorists and reduce accidents on high- 
ways, in the opinion of speakers who 
addressed the annual convention of the 
Insurance Federation of America in New 
York in December. 

Albert E. Lavery, a Connecticut State 
Senator, in discussing the financial re- 
sponsibility Act of his State, asserted 
that a survey of all automobile accidents 
in Connecticut in 1928, showing that 
79.5 per cent of them were traced to 
drivers, “sustained the judgment of the 
Legislature in placing the burden where 
it belongs—on the man who drives the 
car.” 

The financial responsibility law, he de- 
clared, was the leader of all similar 
legislation and that as a “disciplinary 
plan” it had shown that 85 per cent of 
all persons classified “supply the re- 
sponsibility without question.” The Act 
had proved, he said, that it was not detri- 
mental to guarantors and that it had 
secured a greater insurance coverage. 

John W. Downs, manager of the In- 
surance Federation of Massachusetts, 
asserted that his State had made a mis- 
take in enacting the compulsory insur- 
ance law there and that it would have to 
be repealed “before conditions on the 
highways improve.” In the first year, 
1927, of the law’s operation, he said, 
there were 25 per cent more persons 
injured by automobiles than in the previ- 
ous year. 





Commission Ruling Aids Haulers 
in Atlanta 


Judge E. D. Thomas of the Fulton 
Superior Court of Georgia has enjoined 
the Public Service Commission of that 
State from interfering with the opera- 
tions of the Saye & Davis Transfer Co. 
of Atlanta. The ruling is important to 
transfer firms engaged in hauling under 
contract while not engaged in public 
transportation, as it will save such com- 
panies from regulation and taxation im- 
posed by the State motor vehicle Act. 

In a filed petition the Saye & Davis 
Transfer Co. set forth that the Public 
Service Commission had given notice 
that the firm must file an application for 
a certificate of convenience and obtain 
permission to operate under the motor 
vehicle Act. 

It was contended by the transfer com- 
pany that it was not a common carrier 
and therefore was not subject to regula- 
tion. The firm held contracts with cer- 
tain concerns to haul goods, it declared, 
but did not haul for the general public. 

The transfer company was upheld by 
Judge Thomas. 





Columbus Blaze 


Fire thought to have started from an 
overheated stove swept through the 
office and warehouse of the E. E. Ward 
Transfer & Storage Co., in the rear of 
226 South Champion Avenue on Dec. 5, 
causing damage to furniture and pianos 
estimated at $50,000. 
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Lack of State Reciprocity 


Imposes Extra Truck Taxes 
(Concluded from page 40) 


New York—Reciprocal. 

North Carolina—Reciprocal, except as 
to vehicles operated for hire. 

North Dakota—Reciprocal, except as 
to vehicles operated for hire. 

Ohio—Reciprocal. 

Oklahoma—Sixty days privileges, ex- 
cept for vehicles operated for hire. 

Oregon—Three months privileges, ex- 
cept for vehicles operated for hire; must, 
however, register within 72 hours but no 
registration fee is required. 

Pennsylvania—Reciprocal, except as 
to vehicles operated for hire. Vehicles 
operated for hire granted thirty days 
privileges. 

Rhode Island—Reciprocal, except as to 
vehicles carrying passengers for hire. 

South Carolina—Ninety days privi- 
leges, except as to vehicles operated for 
hire. 

South Dakota—Reciprocal, except as 
to vehicle owned by foreign corporations 
doing business in State. 

Tennessee—Thirty days privileges. 

Texas—Ninety days privileges, except 
that after 30 days must register and 
pay $1. 

Utah—Ten days privileges; may then 
secure permit for further operation upon 
payment for $1. 

Vermont—Reciprocal. 

Virginia—Reciprocal, except as to ve- 
hicles operated for hire. If vehicles for 
hire are run on other than regular sched- 
ule, thirty days privileges. 

Washington—Ninety days privileges, 
except as to cars owned by foreign cor- 
porations doing business in State. 

Tennessee—Thirty days privileges. 

Texas—Ninety days privileges, except 
that after 30 days must register and pay 
$1. 

Utah—Ten days privileges; may then 
secure permit for further operation upon 
payment of $1. 

Vermont—Reciprocal. 

Virginia—Reciprocal, except as to ve- 
hicles operated for hire. If vehicles for 
hire are run on other than regular sched- 
ule, thirty days privileges. 

Washington—Ninety days privileges, 
except as to cars owned by foreign cor- 
porations doing business in State. 

West Virginia—Three months, except 
as to vehicles operated for hire. 

Wisconsin—Reciprocal. 

Wyoming—Ninety days privileges, ex- 
cept as to vehicles operated for hire. 





Merchants of Providence to Lease Some 
Space Rather Than Operate 


The Merchants Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Providence, R. I., has put 
into effect a new policy—the leasing of 
all merchandise space. This, according 
to G. R. Hampson, one of the officers, is 
proving a more profitable venture than 
operating the space because of the ser- 
vices demanded, the quick turnover of 
goods and the office work necessitated. 
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State Tax on Truck Lines Held Valid 
by U. S. Supreme Court 


OMMON earriers of freight by motor 

vehicle for hire along public high- 
ways between fixed termini and over 
regular routes may be separately classi- 
fied for purposes of taxation, and the 
California law imposing a 5 per cent 
fee on the gross revenue of such carriers 
in lieu of all other taxes is valid, the 
United States Supreme Court held on 
Nov. 25 in the case of Bekins Van Lines, 
Inc., et al, v. State Controller of Calif- 
ornia. The Bekins organization is iden- 
tified with the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Inc., operating warehouses in Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Other freight carriers by motor vehi- 
cles are subjected to different taxation, 
the Court pointed out, but the classifica- 
tion is justified because of the more 
rezular and frequent use of the highways 
and consequent destruction thereof by 
the carriers paying the gross receipts 
tax. Also, the Court says, these carriers 
expose the public to dangers exceeding 
those consequent upon the occasional 
movement of other carriers. 

The Bekins corporation started its suit 
in an effort to obtain a permanent injunc- 
tion forbidding State authorities to col- 
lect the tax. It contended the tax was 
discriminatory. The State Court upheld 
the lower tribunals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained the 
decision. Justice McReynolds, delivering 
the opinion of the highest Court, said: 

“Appellants, as common carriers, are 
engaged in transporting freight by motor 
vehicles for hire along public highways 
between fixed termini and over regular 
routes within California. The 1926 
amendment to the Constitution and the 
statutes of that State lay upon such car- 
riers a tax of 5 per cent of their gross 
receipts in lieu of all other taxes, while 
other freight carriers, common and pri- 
vate, by motor vehicles, are subjected to 
different and, it is alleged, less burden- 
some taxation. Cal. const., art. 13, sec. 
15; Mar. 5, 1927, chap. 19, 1927 Cal. stats. 

“By this proceeding, instituted July 21, 
1928, appellants ask that the constitu- 
tional amendment and the statute which 
undertake to lay such tax upon them be 
declared discriminatory and in conflict 
with sec. 1, of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; also that an injunction issue 
against the State controller forbidding 
him from attempting to enforce payment. 

“Upon motion, without written opinion, 
the District Court—three judges sitting 
dismissed the bill. The cause is here 
by direct appeal; and the only matter 
for our determination is the validity of 
the challenged classification. 





Lower Court Sustained 


“The power of a State in respect of 
classification has often been declared by 
opinions here. We are unable to say 
that there was no reasonable basis for 
the one under consideration, the court 
below reached the proper result; and its 
decree must be affirmed. 

“Appellants voluntarily assumed the 
position of common carriers operating 
between fixed termini and enjoy all con- 





NEWS 


sequent benefits. That a marked dis- 
tinction exists between common and 
private carriers by auto vehicles appears 
from Frost v. Railroad Commission, 271 
U. S. 583 and Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission v. Duke, 266 U.S. 570. Suf- 
ficient reasons for placing common ¢Car- 
riers, operating as appellants do, in a 
special class are pointed out by Ray- 
mond v. Holm,—Minn.—(Dec. 4, 1925) ; 
State v. Febyre,—Minn.—(Apr. 13 
1928); Iowa Motor Vehicle Assn. v. 
Board of Railroad Commissioners,—lowa 
(Sept. 28, 1928); Liberty Highway Co. 
v. Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 
294 Fed. 703. Their use of the highways 
probably will be regular and frequent 
and, therefore, unusually destructive 
thereto. Also it will expose the public 
to dangers exceeding those consequent 
upon the occasional movements of other 
carriers. 

“Although relied upon by counsel and 
said to be almost identical with the case 
at bar, Quaker City Cab Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania, 277 U. S. 389, gives no support 
to claim of undue discrimination. We 
regard the controversy as not open to 
serious doubt and further discussion of 
it seems unnecessary.” 








Iowa’s Ton-Mile Tax Questioned Before 
U. S. Supreme Court 


rm. HE  constitutionality of Chapter 
- 252-A2 of the Iowa code of 1927, 


purporting to impose a ton-mile tax on 
public motor carriers over regular routes 
or between fixed termini, the funds so 
obtained to be used for maintenance and 
repair of highways, was questioned be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Dec. 9. 

In lowa Motor Vehicle Assoe., et al, 
v. Board of Railway Commissioners of 
lowa, et al, it was contended that the 
tax was unconstitutional on the ground 
that the basis of classification for the 
tax imposed bears no reasonable rela- 
tion to the object of the legislation. 

In a similar case the statute was as- 
sailed on the ground that the appellants 
already had paid a registration fee on 
the motor vehicles which declared that 
“it shall be in lieu of all taxes, general 
or local, to which motor vehicles may be 
subject,” and that now to attempt to levy 
additional taxes would be to impair the 
obligation of the contract then existing. 


Merger in Fort Worth 


The Texas Warehouse Co., Inc., and 
the Johnson Storage & Distributing Co., 
both in Fort Worth. Tex., have consoli- 
dated under the name of Johnson Ware- 
house Co., Inc. The new firm has been 
chartered with a capitalization of $50,- 
000, the incorporators being W. A. John- 
son, who owned the Johnson Storage & 
Distributing Co.; R. R. Wilson, who was 
vice-president of the Texas Warehouse 








Hundreds of shippers subscribe to the 
annual Warehouse Directory. Why? 
Because they consider the information 
therein reliable, dependable, authentic, 
up to date. 
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Co., and R. D. Smith, who was secretary 
of the Texas. 

The Texas company, owner of the 
property to be occupied by the new firm, 
will continue as in the past. The ware- 
house at 321-327 W. 15th Street has been 
leased to the new company, which will 
operate the plant also of the old John- 
son company at 265 W. 15th Street. 

The Johnson company was established 
in 1925 and the Texas firm in 1924. Both 
have been doing a combined merchandise 
and household goods storage business. 
Each is a member of the Fort Worth 
Transfer & Storagemen’s Association 
and the Texas company held member- 
ship in the Texas Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Association. 


Wilmington, N. C., Bridges Opened 


Louis T. Moon, executive secretary of 
the Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce, has asked Distribution and 
Warehousing to announce that on Dee. 
10 two bridges which may be used by 
freight vans and trucks were formally 
opened across the two branches of the 
Cape Fear River at Wilmington. 

With such bridges now available at 
Wilmington, Norfolk, Va., Charleston, 
S. C., and Savannah, Ga., the Atlantic 
coastal highway is now paved from 
Calais, Me., to Miami, Fla., Mr. Love 
points out, except for a six-mile stretch 
which, in South Carolina is, however, 
State-maintained and of sand clay. 





Central Co. of Kansas City Acquires 
Another Warehouse 


Continuing its expansion program of 
recent years, the Central Storage Co., 
Kansas City, has leased a one-story brick 
building at 1418-1422 West Ninth Street 
from the Jacob Dold Packing Co. Located 
opposite the Central’s main plant, the 
building, 74 by 115 feet, will be used 
for storage of automobiles, trucks and 
large machinery. 

Just across the tracks from the rear 
of the Central’s downtown warehouse 
at 2004 Grand Avenue, the company has 
leased 100 feet of vacant frontage, at 
2011-2017 Walnut Street, for parking and 
storage purposes. A new passenger 
elevator has been installed in the down- 
town building. 


Merger in Equipment Field 


Announcement is made of consolida- 
tion in ownership and management of 
the Barrett-Cravens Co. and the Walker 
Vehicle Co., both of Chicago, and the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

The Walker, a subsidiary of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., has purchased the 
capital stock of the Barrett-Cravens Co.., 
manufacturers of lift trucks, lift truck 
platforms, portable elevators and struc- 
tural steel storage racks. 

The Automatic Transportation Co. is 
a pioneer manufacturer of electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors, while the 
Walker firm has been in the motor truck 
manufacturing business since 1903. 
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i ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 


OOOOOO 


American 


Peon storage warehouse executives of 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana met at 
the Commodore Perry Hotel in Toledo on 
Nov. 26 for the purpose of forming a 
region group organization which, while 
comprised largely of members of the cold 
storage division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, included also 
members of firms not identified with the 
A. W. A. 

The object was to discuss problems of 
mutual interest, and the meeting proved 
of such extreme interest to the execu- 
tives attending that it was resolved to 
make tke group permanent. Accordingly 
Charles F. McGuire, operating executive 
of the Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Detroit, was elected chairman, and 
Charles F. Mell, vice-president of the 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Toledo, was made secretary, as officers 
of the permanent organization. 

Subjects discussed included the report 
of the tariff committee of the A. W. A. 
cold storage division; the reports of the 
Federal Trade Commission covering 
trade practice conferences as affecting 
the cold storage trade; and separation 
of storage from handling charges. 

Regarding the latter, an agreement 
was reached, because, as later explained 
by Mr. Mell, “a general survey of the 
cold storages of various sizes and type 
throughout the country revealed many 
different methods of making storage 
charges but very little variation in the 
rates.” Mr. Mell continued: 

“Unfortunately for the industry itself 
there seemed to be no standard charges 
applicable to storages of the same type 
and location. Competition among the 
different storages in the same city 
necessitates the granting of practically 
the same tariff charges if conditions are 
as good in one as in another, but there 
are many things that the holder should 
take into consideration besides the rates. 
And then again, the matter of rates 
themselves and the advisability of seg- 
regating the labor from the handling 
were discussed. 

“It was also agreed to comply with 
the requisition of the Federal Trade 
Commission in issuing our tariffs. All 


those present signified that they would 
agree to this, but some felt that we 
would wait until after the meeting of 
the A. W. A. cold storage division, in 
Biloxi, to draw up and publish tariffs, 
so that they would probably be more 
uniform in form. 











“Various discussions were had as to 
cost accounting and the advisability of 
every member going thoroughly over his 
costs so as to see where he is losing 
money, as this would be the most oppor- 
tune time to reflect the labor cost sep- 
arately from the storage cost. It was 
agreed to give this problem intensive 
study.” 

W. M. O’Keefe, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the A. W. A. cold storage 
division, discussed at length the various 
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New Membership Affiliations 


Transfermen’s | 








Canadian Storage & 
Association 
Nova Scotia Public Cold Storage 
Terminals, Inc., Halifax, S. S. | 
— al 
Illinois Association of Merchandise 
W arehousemen 
North Pier Terminal Co., Chicago. 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 
Binyon O'Keefe Fireproof Storage 
Co., Dallas. 
Cooney Transfer & Storage Co., 
Hoaquim, Tex. 
Grand Rapids Storage Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Knowles Storage & Moving Co., 


Omaha. 
Larmer Transfer & Storage Co., 
Salem, Ore. 
Lyon Van Co., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Lyon Van 
Seattle. 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
San Antonio. 
J. P. Peckham Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


& Storage Inc., 


& Storage Co., Inc., 





Southern Warehousemen’s Association 
Warren’s Transfer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association, Inc. 
R. L. Daniel Storage Co., El Paso. 
Fidelity .Bonded Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Brownsville. 
Mashburn Transfer & 
Childress. 








Storage Co., 





| 
l 





phases in reference to the trade practice 
conferences and brought messages from 
QO. C. Mackay, Boston, president of the 
division, and Nelson A. Emmertz, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the division’s tariff 
committee. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the regional group some time 
after the Biloxi convention. The new 
organization will rotate from city to city 
at the call of the chairman. The 
delegates thanked Mr. Mell for calling 
the gathering, which was preceded by a 
luncheon. Attending besides Mr. Mc- 
Guire, Mr. Mell and Mr. O’Keefe were 
the following: 


George Love, vice-president Detroit 
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Refrigerating Co.; Harold L. Brown, 
president Detroit Railway & Harbor 
Terminals Co.; H. S. Hall, vice-president 
Grand Trunk Railway Terminal & Cold 
Storage Co., Detroit; H. A. Gross, Fed- 
eral Cold Storage Co., Cleveland; William 
J. Hogan, president National ‘Terminals 
Corporation, Indianapolis; U. A. Gamble, 
manager Distribution Terminal & Cold 
Storage Co., Cleveland; Samuel Malbin, 
Cuyahoga Cold Storage Co., Cleveland; 
L. O. Poss, sheriff St. Market & Storage 
Co., Cleveland; S. A. Matthew, Federal 
Cold Storage Co., Columbus; N. R., 
Baker, treasurer Fairmount Creamery 
Co., Columbus; A. B. Efroymson, vice- 
president Interstate Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc., Cleveland; E. R. McCoy, 
manager Kent Storage Co., Grand 
Rapids; Abe Schefman, Abe Schefman 
& Co., Grand Rapids; C. W. Dean, Cin- 
cinnati Ice Manufacturing & Cold Stor- 
age Co.; Harry Foster, Cincinnati 
Terminal Warehouse Co.; Charles W. 
Heath, secretary Merchants Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Cincinnati; H. W. David- 
son, secretary Sherman White & Co., 
Fort Wayne. 


Canadian 


‘TW.HE members of the Canadian Stor- 
t age & Transfermen’s Association are 
responding to an appeal broadcast by the 
secretary, E. A. Quigley, Vancouver, to 
furnish him with specimen copies of their 
negotiable warehouse receipt forms, ac- 
cording to the December bulletin of the 
organization’s president Alexander Flem- 
ing, Montreal. 

The forms are being presented to a 
committee which Mr. Fleming appointed 
as the result of a resolution adopted at 
the Regina convention last summer. The 
purpose is to attempt to arrive at a 
standard form to present to the Do- 
minion Government and to Canada’s 
banking fraternity for general adoption, 
after the plan of cooperation between 
the A. W. A. and the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Arkansas 


HE Arkansas Transfer & Warehouse- 
i men’s Association, organized sometime 
ago, has not hitherto received mention 
on these pages. It was formed primarily 
to fight a 4 per cent gross tax imposed 
by the Arkansas Legislature about a 
year ago. It is planned to call another 
meeting in March in an effort to place 
the organization on a firmer basis. 
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Make Plans Now for Attending the Biloxi Conventions 
N. F. W. A., Jan. 15-19 


A. W. A., Jan. 20-23 
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PLLUSTRATED above is the meeting place—the Edge- 

water Gulf Hotel, at Edgewater Park, near Biloxi, 
Miss.—of the 1930 winter conventions 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association and the American 
American Chain of 
Warehouses and Distribution Service, Inc. 

The National’s assembly will begin on Jan. 15 and close 
on the 19th. The American’s will take place from Jan. 20 
The meetings of the Chain and DSlIcn. 


Warehousemen’s Association, the 


to 23 inclusive. 


of the National 





will be held during the week which begins on Jan. 20 

The A. W. A. committee which will handle the conven- 
tion work comprises §S. J. Drapekin, R. W. Dietrich and 
Jay Weill, New Orleans; H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Guy S. Lamoreaux, Los Angeles; E. A. Howard Baker, 
Denver; Wilson V. Little and W. N. 
with Elmer Erickson, Chicago, as the general chairman. 
A committee working within comprises Mr. Erickson, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Wilson and Mr. O’Keefe. 


O’ Keefe, Chicago, 








Roy C. Martin, secretary of the O. K. 
Transfer & Storage Co., Fort Smith, is 
president of this latest among the in- 
dustry’s State trade organizations. The 
vice-presidents are Robert Black, man- 


ager of the Black Transfer Co., El 
Dorado;; Raymond Ash, Fayetteville, 
and L. B. Vineyard, Helena. The sec- 


retary-treasurer is George F. Mac- 
Fadden, owner of the Acme Fireproof 
Storage & Moving Co., Little Rock. 


Brooklyn and Long Island 


f gee- furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of Brooklyn and Long 
Island held its annual meeting on Nov. 
25 at Oetjen’s Restaurant in Brooklyn 
and elected officers and directors for the 
new year as follows: 

President, Harry W. Waste, manager 
Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co. 

Honorary president, James A. Perry, 
president Excelsior Warehouses, Inc. 

Vice-president, George N. Winkler, 
secretary John Winkler’s Sons, Inc. (Far 
nockaway). 


Treasurer, Harry A. Strang, treasurer 
William H. Strang Warehouses, Inc. 

Secretary, Walter W. Weekes, secre- 
tary Harragan’s Storage Warehouses, 
Inc. 

Director for two years, Alexander M. 
Fleming, Long Island Storage Ware- 
houses. 

Directors for three years each, R. H. 
Thomas, associate operating executive 
Thomas’ Bros. Fireproof Warehouse; 
Charles D. Strang, president Chas. D. 
Strang, Inc., W. Powell, president W. 
Powell & Sons, Inc. (Amityville). 


—K. B. S. 

Buffalo 
§ omn Buffalo Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its annual 


meeting on Dec. 6 at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo and elected officers as follows: 
President, Joseph W. Powell, president 
Cold Spring Storage Co., Inc. 
Vice-president, Charles F. Cook, secre- 
tary Dye Fireproof Warehouse, Inc. 
Secretary and treasurer, John Glenn, 
O. J. Glenn & Son. 





Central New York 


At the recent annual meeting of the 


Central New York Warehousemen’s 
Club, held at the Onondaga Hotel in 


Syracuse, officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: 

President, R. M. King, president King 
Storage Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse. 

Vice-president, John B. Southee, presi- 
dent John B. Southee, Inc., Binghamton. 

Secretary, William J. Connor, secre- 
tary Flagg Storage Warehouse Co., Syr- 
acuse. 

Treasurer, Karl Schuman, ' Great 
Northern Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse. 


Connecticut M, T. A. 


fW‘HE Motor Truck Association of Con- 

necticut, with which many warehouse 
companies in the State are identified, 
held its annual meeting on Dec. 16 and 
elected Everett J. Arbour of New 
Britain, president, and F. K. Haggerty 
of Bridgeport, treasurer, and reelected 
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A. P. Marsh of New Britain, secretary. 

Mr. Marsh is owner and manager of 
the Inter-Urban Transfer & Storage, 
New Britain, and is a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation and of the Connecticut Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 


Cincinnati 


fTMHE Furniture & Piano Movers’ As- 

sociation of Cincinnati at its annual 
meeting in December reelected as presi- 
dent A. H. Naish, president of the “Al” 
Naish Moving & Storage Co. 

The Cincinnati Team & Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing in December elected as president J. 
Rex Taylor. 

Harry B. Rubey was reelected secre- 
tary of each of the organization. 


Arthur A. Leonard 

















Reelected president of the Detroit 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 


Detroit F. W. A. 


teens Detroit Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its annual 


meeting on Dec. 13 and reelected Arthur 
A. Leonard as president. Mr. Leonard 
is president of the Leonard-Detroit Stor- 
age Co. and is a vice-president of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

Robert W. Greenman, proprietor of 
the Sprague Storage & Moving Co., was 
elected secretary. 

Mr. Greenman succeeds Roman L. 
Miller, who has temporarily retired from 
warehousing after selling all his _ in- 
terests in the John F. Ivory Storage Co., 
Inc., of which he was secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Detroit V. O. A. 


—_ Detroit Van Owners’ Association 
at its annual meeting, held on the 
19th, elected John G. Gedert president. 

H. A. Connor, president of the Wayne 
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Harry W. Wastie 





New president of the Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association of 
Brooklyn and Long Island 


Storage Co., was chosen vice-president. 
C. L. Baade was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
A. N. Morris continues as executive 
secretary. 


Michigan F. W. A. 
.* the annual meeting of the Michigan 
‘X. Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, in Detroit on Dec. 16, B. C. Hub- 


A. H. Naish 











heads Furniture & 
Piano Movers’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati 


Once more 


bard, general manager of the General 
Storage Co., operating in Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo and Muskegon, was elected 
president. 

Arthur A. Leonard, president of the 
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Leonard-Detroit Storage Co., and presi- 
dent of the Detroit F. W. A., was chosen 
vice-president. 

H. H. Hardy, secretary of the Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Lansing, was re- 
elected secretary. 


New Jersey F. W. A. 


TM\HE annual meeting and banquet of 
the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association will be held in 
Newark on Jan. 8 The nominating 
committee — Henry Holman, Jerome 
Hopen and Edwin Hotchkiss—will pre- 
sent the following slate for election: 
President, Frederick Petry, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Petry Express & Storage Co., 
Trenton; first vice-president, James FI. 
Mulligan, secretary of the Knickerbocker 
Storage Warehouse Co., Newark; secon 


Ray M. King 





Chosen again president of Cen- 
tral New York Warehousemen’s 


Club 


vice-president, Richard Coyne, Jr., owner 
of the Richard Coyne Storage Ware- 
houses, East Orange; third vice-presi- 
dent, Nathan L. Goodman, secretary of 
the Goodman Warehouse Corporation, 
Jersey City and Bayonne; treasurer, 
Griswold B. Holman, secretary of Georg 
B. Holman & Co., Inc., Hackensack and 
Rutherford; secretary, Frank Summers, 
of the Model Storage Warehouses, New- 
ark; directors, each for three years, 
William T. Bostwick, president of the 
Thomas J. Stewart Co., Jersey City, and 
Walter Hoffman, proprietor of the Hoff- 
man Express & Storage Warehouse, 
Ridgewood, and Norman M. Hotchkiss, 
president of the Summit Express Co., 
Inc., Summit. 


Pacifie Coast F. W. A, 

bine southern division of the Pacific 

Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation at its November meeting, held 
at Oakland, Cal., voted that a committee 
be appointed to prepare a set of stand- 
ardized forms for adoption by the mem- 
ber companies. It was agreed that such 
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a set of forms would be educational to 
the public as well as beneficial to the 
firms. 

Discussion of the subject disclosed de- 
cided dissimiliarity of existing docu- 
ments, in style, wording and scope. It 
was brought out that some members were 
using one form for moving and shipping 
and storage, while others had a docu- 
ment for each class of service. 

Robert Bekins, Fresno, alluded to the 
convenienee of sending order bills of 
lading through the mails for collections. 
He said the post office charged a fee of 
only 25 cents for the service, the en- 
velope being marked “C. O. D.” and 
being delivered only when the recipient 
buys a money order for return of the 
amount. The postal authorities require 
that the recipient shall be notified in 
advance of the transaction. Most of the 
members were unaware of the avail- 
ability of such service and indicated they 
would use it hereafter.—Clarence Ebey. 


New York F. W. A. 


HE New York Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association holds its annual 
meeting on Jan. 6 at the Aldine Club in 
New York City. The nominating com- 
mittee—William E. Cramer, Arthur 
Morgan, Char'es H. Rix, William Schiff- 
man and J. H. Coughlin—will present 
the following slate for election: 

President, Thomas F. Morray, presi- 
dent of Day & Mever, Murray & Young, 
Inc.; vice-president, Charles D. Morgan, 
superintendent of Morgan & Brothers; 
treasurer, William R. Wood, secretary 
of the Liberty Storage & Warehouse Co.; 
secretary, William T. Bostwick, presi- 
dent of the Thomas J. Stewart Co.; 
director for one year, C. M. Jenkins, 
Long Island Storage Warehouses 
(Brooklyn); directors for three years 
each, Barrett C. Gilbert, vice-president 
of the Gilbert Storage Co., Inc., and 
Louis Schramm, Jr., secretary of the 
Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, 
Inc., and Walter W. Weekes, secretary 
of Harragan’s Storage Warehouses, 
Inc. (Brooklyn). 

At the December meeting, he!d on the 
9th, Ernest H. Milligan, chairman of 
the October leasing committee, reported 
favorable progress in the movement to 
have apartment house leasing dates 
spread over the entire year. Corre- 
spondence which Mr. Milligan read in- 
dicated that the gas utilities interests 
were in accord with the plan. The 
chairman was authorized to proceed with 
plans to solicit the support of the elec- 
tric light, telephone, decorating, paint- 
ing, plaster and other groups and of the 
various local warehouse and van owners’ 
associations.—K. B. S. 





Illinois A. M. W. 


HE Illinois Association of Merchan- 

dise Warehousemen held its annual 
meeting on Dec. 12 in Chicago and 
elected officers and directors for the new 
year as follows: 
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President, Victor M. Kolly, Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Chicago. 

President, Victor M. Kolly, 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. 

Second vice-president, C. B. Hall, pres- 
ident Danville Transfer & Storage Co., 
Danville. 

Treasurer, Sackett H. Varrell, treas- 
urer Griswold & Walker, Inc., Chicago. 

Directors, H. D. Crooks, owner Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago; H. J. 
Crandall, president Cranda!l Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Moline; Elmer Erickson, 
vice-president Midland Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Chicago; Roy C. Griswold, 
president Griswold & Walker, Inc., Chi- 
cago; G. M. McConnell, president Rail- 
way Terminal & Warehouse Co., Chi- 
cago; W. G. Morgan. manager Soo Ter- 
minal Warehouse, Chicago; Alfred H. 
Millward, president Wakem & McLaugh- 
lin. Ine., Chicago; J. Edgar Lee, presi- 
dent Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., Chi- 
cago; George Hamley, president Edward 
Lashbam Co.. Chicago, and E. H. Hagel, 
superintendent Western Warehousing 
Co.. Chicago. 

Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Ascoci- 
ation, continues as secretary of the 
Illinois organization. 

Mr. Erickson, a member of President 
Hoover’s business committee, reported 
regarding the national business survey 
conference which he attended at Wash- 
ington on Dec. 5. 

The association has been approached 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
garding cooperation on standardizing 
and simplifying trade practices. This 
question was discussed about thirty 
minutes and the members seemed in 
favor of working with the Commission 
along these lines.— Willis D. Leet. 


Crooks 





Indiana 


HE Motor Truck Association of In- 

diana. Inc., with which many storage 
companies are identified, held its annual 
meeting in Indianapolis late in Novem- 
ber. Officers and directors for tke new 
year were elected as follows: 

President, Bert O’Leary, sales man- 
ager of an Indianapolis wholesale drug 
company. 

Vice-presidents, Henry L. Dithmer, In- 
dianapolis; H. L. Oliver, president Dela- 
ware Trucking Co., Muncie; W. T. Col- 
lins, secretary W. T. Collins & Son, 
New Albany; Charles E. Travis, presi- 
d-nt Vincennes Transfer & Storage Co., 
Vincennes; J. O. Killion, Washington; 
J. H. Becraft, owner Becraft Transfer & 
Storage Co., Kokomo; B. J. Bartlett, 
president Bartlett Transfer & Storage 
Co., Huntington; Walter Wetzell, La- 
masco Transfer Co.. Evansville; H. H. 
Hedges, secretary Terre Haute Union 
Transfer & Storage, Terre Haute; Ed- 
ward W. Feldman, Richmond; C. W. 
Haight, president Quick Service Express, 
East Chicago; Ray Shook, South Bend; 
O. N. Hesler, president Hesler Transfer 
Co., Elwood; F. H. Stockton, owner 
Stockton Transfer & Storage Co., La- 
Fayette, and V. Lay, owner Maple City 
Transportation Co., La Porte. 
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Secretary, Thomas Snyder, Indian- 
apolis. 

Treasurer, W. S. Frye, Frye Transfer 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Directors, C. W. Abraham, owner: A 
& B Storage Co., Indianapolis; .H: D. 
Dungan, Indianapolis; Edward Feld- 
man, Richmond; C. W. Haight, East 
Chicago; Charles A. Reeve, Indian- 
apolis; Thomas Snyder, Indianapolis, 
and W. S. Frye, Indianapolis. 

John J. Brown, director of the State 
Highway Commission, said he would 
favor legislation providing reasonable 
regulation of the trucking business but 
that he would oppose any effort to ob- 
tain legislation that would aid truck 
owners at the expense of other motorists. 

Howard Ellis, a member of the State 
Public Service Commission, suggested 
revision of laws governing motor freight 
transportation, explaining that the pres- 
ent statutes were designed principally 
to fit the needs of passenger buses. 

A larger gasoline tax and reduction 
or elimination of motor truck taxation 
through the automobile license fee were 
indorsed by the association. Trucks con- 
sumed greater quantities of gasoline 
than other vehicles, Mr. Snyder told the 
delegates, so that a gasoline tax was 
equitable. 

About seventy-five motor truck trans- 
port operators attended the meeting. 


Staten Island 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the or- 
‘Xs ganizing, some months ago, of the 
Staten Island Van Owners’ Association. 
with members comprising virtually all 
the warehouse firms and household mov- 
ing van overators in Richmond County, 
N. Y. Officers are as follows: 

President, Vincent H. Schnurr, pro- 
prietor Rosebank Storage Warehouse 
Co., Rosebank. 

Vice-president, William A. Morris, 
president William A. Morris, Inc., West 
New Brigtton. 

Secretary, P. J. Brown, manager Rich- 
mond Storage Warehouse & Van Co., 
West New Brighton & Tompkinsville. 

Treasurer, William J. Aylward, pro- 
prietor Irving Warehouse, Stapleton. 

Directors, the foregoing and William 
Koerner, partner Koerner Bros., Rose- 
bank. 

The other members of the association 
are J. F. Drennan, Pleasant Plains; 
Frank Coughlin, proprietor Great Kills 
Moving & Trucking Co., Great Kills; 
William A. Schumacher, Stapleton, and 
W. Scott, Clifton Auto & Storage Co., 
Clifton. 


Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Warehousemen’s As- 

sociation held its annual meeting on 
Dec. 12 in Milwaukee and elected as 
president, H. P. Melius, secretary of 
the Boulevard Fireproof Storage, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

Walter P. Schaus, of the United Fire 
Proof Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, was 
chosen secretary. 
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1 The outstanding tire for inter-city 





; and inter-state traffic. 2 Greater in 
; air capacity. 3 Greater in flexibility 
j of sidewalls. 4 Cool running—free 












f from the destructive heat whichspeed 
d e developed in former tires. § Ab- 
f '@ sorbs shocks instead of fighting 
4 (9 them. 6 Protectsloadsand mech- 
| e anism from jolts and jars. 7 
| Travels all roads at higher 
| a average speedsinsafety. 8 






Holds road on curves, 
on hills, in snow, and 
insoft going. 9 Brings 
tire costs back to 
levels even lower 
than they were 
before trucks 
stepped up to 
passenger 
car speeds. 
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Balloon Tires Goodyear’s 
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| newest development for Trucks 
: | Ao4 Sam | | 7 OU know what balloon tires have done for a 
s & passenger cars. Here they are now for trucks - 
—pioneered by Goodyear. o. 
| Put them on your trucks — and end the tire : 

be troubles due to high speed, long distance op- 

<2 : 

ee eration. 





Let your local Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Station Dealer show you how easily the change- 
over can be made on your present trucks. Specify 
them on new trucks—manufacturers are rapidly 
adopting them as optional original equipment. 
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Motor Freight Highways May 
Be Recommended to Congress 


(Concluded from page 59) 


Each link to be financed on the 
basis of State and/or municipal 
bonds at a low rate of interest 
(perhaps as low as one or one and 
a half per cent) deposited with the 
Federal Reserve System and 
against which Federal Reserve 
notes should be issued, the tolls to 
be used to pay off both interest 
and principal, so that each link 
which is built at a point where the 
travel warrants it will in the end 
cost neither the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States nor the munici- 
palities anything. 

“Numerous suggestions have lately 
been made,” said Mr. Tilman after the 
conference, “looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a national system of express 
motorways connecting large centers of 
population throughout the country. 

“Experts on highway problems agree 
that many links in a system of this char- 
acter could now be built and the cost 
of them amortized over a period of years 
out of tolls. The large income derived 
from toll bridges, of which there are 
now hundreds throughout the country, 
and of small stretches of road at various 
places, offers proof that the opinion of 
experts on this question is sound. 

“A program of this character could 
be carried out, it would seem in such 
a manner as to stabilize employment 
condition,«work being reduced as a mini- 
mum when the labor demands of private 
industry are large, and expanded when 
private industry is depressed. 

“The problem is too vast to be hastily 
considered. All we are suggesting at 
this time is the creation of a commission 
to study the proposals. “No one wishes 
toll roads or toll bridges, if they can be 
avoided, but it is better to have a system 
of publicly owned national express 
motorways which shall be toll roads for 
a time and then become free than to 
have our arteries of transportation 
blocked by numerous toll bridges and 
perhaps later by stretches of toll roads 
which are privately owned and oper- 
ated.” 


Parallel Routes 


Ultimately, it is planned, an express 
motorway shall run from Boston to San 
Francisco and down to Los Angeles. A 
parallel route, miles south of it, would 
run from New York through Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington out 
to about Kansas City, with numerous 
links connecting the two systems. The 
express motorways would have one-way 
traffic lanes and be without grade cross- 
ings at either railroads or highways. 

Wherever possible and practicable, the 
main trunk line motorways would avoid 
passing through small cities and towns 
or establishing such communities as ter- 
minals, but the small towns might be 
connected with the main roads by spur 
or branch lines. Where it may be im- 
practical or undesirable to pass adjacent 
to cities and towns, elevated motorways 
could be constructed through those dis- 
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tricts as part of the Federal motorways 
system. 

Incidentally, it is suggested that the 
Department of Commerce and the Post- 
office Department plan aircraft landings 
and stations in connection with the ex- 
press motorways. 

In detail, it is provided that all tracks 
shall be at least 25 feet wide and for 
one-way traffic. The motorways would 
be properly graded, efficiently drained, 
designed to meet the attacks of frost 
and built of the most enduring mate- 
rials. When once built, the job is to be 
finished “for all time,” and only normal 
wear at the surface is expected to re- 
quire attention. The motorways would 
be heavily ballasted with crushed rock 
and capped with not less than eight or 








A Distribution Executive 


7ITH more than fifteen years 

of experience in warehousing 
and distribution, and who is thor- 
oughly versed in all its routine 
and who has a very successful 
record in that field— 

Is desirous of connecting with a 
concern where his experience will 
be an economical solution of the 
company’s problems. 

Can submit most excellent cre- 
dentials attesting to the foregoing. 
Age 33. Single. No objection to 
location. 

Address C-415, care of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, 249 West 
39th Street, New York. 








nine inches of concrete, and the best 
attainable road surface would be _ in- 
stalled. 

All grades, the proponents plan, shall 
be reduced to a minimum, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating as nearly as possible 
the shifting of gears. Where traffic 
warrants, there would be two freight, 
or slow traffic, lanes, and two express 
lanes, separated by a strip of packed 
gravel to provide parking space for cars 
in need of repairs on the motorways. 

In support of the project it finally is 
cited that “if the United States ever 
again have the misfortune to become 
involved in war, the army would have 
adequate roads over which America’s 
fighting forces and supplies could be 
mobilized.” 

—George Garner. 





National Freight Establishes Office 
in Chicago 


The National Freight Co., which re- 
cently acquired the Judson Freight For- 
warding Co., has opened an office at 808 
Marquette Building, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, under the management 
of Thomas T. Collins, vice-president. 

One of the recently acquired sub- 
sidiaries, George W. Shaldon & Co., 
custom house brokers and _ importers, 
will henceforth have its address with the 
National’s new office in Chicago. 
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Storage and Related Lines 
Had Higher 1927 Incomes 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ORPORATION income tax returns 

A made in 1927 by corporations en- 
gaged in cartage and storage, food stor- 
age, packing and shipping, and other 
local transportation or related indus- 
tries, showed gross and net income in- 
dicative of the importance of this cross 
section of the nation’s industry. 

The corporation tax returns for 1927 
showed a gross income of $815,342,661, 
or considerably more than the gross in- 
come of $676,825,511 in 1926, when taxi- 
cab, sight-seeing busses, garages, etc., 
were included in the general category cf 
local transportation and storage, ac- 
cording to corporation income tax sti- 
tistics made public by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Taxicab, sight-seeing busses, garages, 
etc., were treated separately in the tax 
return figures for 1927. 

The 1927 tax returns show a net in- 
come of $46,304,738, which is somewhat 
less than the net income of $59,313,037 
the year before, due to the inclusion of 
additional figures for other transporta- 
tion and storage not a part of the gen- 
eral industry. 

The gross income of $815,342,661 re- 
ported for 1927 is for those corporations 
which showed net income in their tax re- 
turns. 

Corporations which did not show net 
income for the year aggregated a gross 
income of $156,876,126, or a total gross 
income for all corporations in 1927 of 
$972,218,787. 

Corporations whose income tax re- 
turns did not show net income, aggre- 
gated a deficit for the year of $17,813,- 
396. 

Total tax returns of all corporations 
engaged in the industry, under survey 
in 1927, amounted to 7,205, of which 
4,396 returns were filed by corporations 
showing net income, and 2,407 by those 


which showed a deficit. 
—Michael M. McNamee, Jr. 





John J. Gorman Dead 


John J. Gorman, manager of the re- 
frigerating department of the Common- 
wealth Ice & Cold Storage Co., Boston, 
died at the Boston City Hospital on Oct. 
29 after an operation for appendicitis. 
He had been with the firm for the past 
cight vears. 





John J. Lambert Dies 


John J. Lambert, president and mana- 
ger of the Lambert Transfer & Storage 
Co., Cincinnati, died at his home on Nov. 
29 at the age of 71 years. He had been 
ill nearly a year. 





Terminal of Providence to Build Chemical 
Warehouse 

The Terminal Warehouse Co. of R. I., 

Inc., Providence, has received permis- 


sion to erect at 336 Allens Avenue a 
building for storing certain chemicals. 
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(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Keeps GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 
on the job year in and year out! 





"Moucu, hard duty sharply reveals the ine General Motors great Proving Grounds. 
built sturdiness of General Motors Trucks. 
You see these powerful, modern vehicles 
still on the job year after year, giving tens 
of thousands of miles of economical, effi- 
cient service long after less rugged vehicles 
have been scrapped. 


This is plus equally great manufacturing 
advantages: the most modern commercial 
vehicle plant in the world—and the largest, =. 
too—bar none; the massed buying power of 
a great industrial organization, assuring 
highest quality in parts and material. 

Extra margins of strength in every detail 
of construction are put there deliberately: 
to enable this modern equipment to do 
more work, day in and day out, and year in 
and year out, at less actual cost, than any 
other trucks on earth. 


These things are solid realities, united 
and coordinated to produce vehicles whose 
long-lived performance is precisely what | 
you would expect from trucks bearing this 
name. 

7 7 y 

Unusual engineering advantages contrib- 
ute to this rugged strength: for example, It will pay you to investigate this great line. 
General Motors Research Laboratories and Write, phone or call. 


ENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
GENERAL MoTrors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1500 principal cities and towns 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of Ray A. Ford 


(Concluded from page 48) 


The sudden decision to leave Colorado. 


was precipitated by the snowstorm, and 
the selection of Council Bluffs as a des- 
tination was due to the fact that Mr. 
Ford had a sister living there, and also 
that a young “partner” picked up a 
short time previous had a sister living 
in Omaha. Together they arrived in 
Omaha, and Mr. Ford spent his: last 
dime getting into Council Bluffs. 

A kind sister welcomed him into her 
home, and his’ brother-in-law, who 
operated a small transfer business, gave 
him a job at 75 cents a day. 

That was Ray Ford’s introduction to 
the warehouse business, and he has been 
in it ever since. He now has three 
plants in Omaha and Council Bluffs, com- 
prising approximately 100,000 square 
feet. He employs from 15 to 30 men and 
women, and operates 17 trucks, five of 
which are of long distance type. The 
company is incorporated for $100,000 
and represents an investment approach- 
ing $175,000. 

When Ray Ford started working at 
the age of 19 as general utility man for 
his brother-in-law he had no intention 
of remaining in the business. However, 
he became more and more interested, and 
in 1910 the Claar Transfer Co. opened 
an Omaha office and put him in charge. 

In October of 1915 Mr. Ford started 
his own business. He had made friends 
during his five years in Omaha, and he 
had a little money that he had saved in 
spite of the fact that just the year be- 
fore he had married and started a home 
of his own. With these two assets he 
opened a small office in the location of 
his present main plant and was ready 
for customers. 

From the start, the business grew. 
During the first four years Mr. Ford 
bought and paid for $50,000 worth of 
equipment. In the spring of 1916 he 
decided to open an office in Council 
Bluffs. Then in 1917 the Claar Transfer 
Co. had a fire and ceased business. Mr. 
Ford took over the Council Bluffs ware- 
house, which he still controls, and in 
1922 he bought his present Council 
Bluffs building which the company now 
occupies. 

The company has been engaging in 
long distance moving since 1918. At 
that time Mr. Ford would always take 
long distance jobs, and the idea of many 
of the other members of the industry in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs was “Let 
Ford do it.” He was always ready to 
take a chance, and while, of course, in 
those days he probably lost money on 
some jobs, his company got lots of good 
experience and now feels that long dis- 
tance work is one of its most profitable 
departments. Ford’s was the first to 
have an Allied Van Lines truck in that 
section of the country. 

Associated with Mr. Ford are his 
brother, Roy Ford, who is treasurer of 
the company and manages the Council 
Bluffs office; Leslie V. Noel, secretary, 
and Mrs. Ford, who is the silent member 
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and serves as vice-president. Roy Ford 
came with the company in 1919, after the 
war. He had served in France with the 
89th Kansas Division, and then remained 
with the army of occupation. 

Advertising is one of Mr. Ford’s hob- 
bies, as it must be with any successful 
business. Not so long ago his company 
entered a contest, with thirty-five firms 
in. other lines of business, conducted by 
a loeal newspaper, which asked the 
public to pick one of the companies and 
write an “ad” for that business. The 
Ford firm had 2,500 “ads” written about 
it in the course of ten weeks, and Mr. 
Ford said it was worth all it cost to 
find out the ideas of the public as they 
applied to his business. 

Ray Ford is an enthusiastic associa- 
tion man. In 1923 he joined the Na- 
tional F. W. A. and since then has never 
missed a convention and has served on 
various committees. He is a member of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, a member and former director of 
the Iowa Warehousemen’s Association, 
vice-president of the Iowa Truckers’ 
Association, and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Nebraska Motor Trans- 
port Association of which he is a 
director. 

Mr. Ford is proud of his private golf 
course. His home in Council Bluffs is 
located on a tract of six large lots, and 
several years ago he had a landscape 
architect lay out nine holes on the 
grounds. Although Mr. Ford says he 
cannot play golf, he is getting a lot of 
good practice. 

Mr. Ford says that his father, 79 
years old, always was ready to stop work 
and help the other fellow, and he be- 
lieves that is the reason he is so con- 
tented and happy in his old age. And 
from his father he has developed this 
philosophy: “Work with the other fellow 
and help him. That is the only really 
worth-while thing you get out of life.’ 





Wichita Company Builds 


The Yellow Cab, Transfer & Storage 
Co., Wichita, Kan., is having erected for 
it at a cost of $125,000 one of the finest 
storage, transfer and cab warehouses in 
the Southeast. The firm has taken a 
ten-year lease on the structure, with re- 
newal option. The location is at Second 
Street and Moseley Avenue, the plot 
measuring 290 by 150 feet. 

The warehouse will be of reinforced 
concrete construction, fireproof, 80 by 
140 feet, three stories high and a founda- 
tion to care for seven additional stories, 
and there will be a garage and office 
building, 136 by 160 feet, one story high. 
Between the warehouse and the garage 
there will be constructed a 50-foot dock 
for unloading of carload shipments of 
freight. 





Morris Heads Seal Committee 


Charles S. Morris, president of the 
Metropolitan Fireproof Warehouse, Inc., 
was chairman of the furniture storage 
division of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis during the recent 
Christmas seal sales drive. 
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Canadian Warehouses Form 
a Trans-Continental Chain 


HE Transcontinental Storage & Dis- 

tributing Co., representing a merger 
of some of the largest warehouse com- 
panies in Canada, was announced on 
Dec. 6. 

The consolidation is understood to in- 
volve assets of more than $1,000,000. 

The firms which hgve become units of 
the new organization at the start are 
the following: 

In Edmonton, Alberta, Christie & Co., 
George A. Robinson, owner and manager. 

In Vancouver,’ British Columbia. 
Campbell’s Security Fireproof Storage 
& Moving Co., Ltd., organized in 1898; 
E. O. F. Ames, president. Crann Stor- 
age Co., Ltd., established in 1916; J. A. 
Crann, president. Mainland Transfer 
Co., Ltd., owned and operated by the 
Vancouver Warehouses, Ltd. Vancouver 
Warehouse, Ltd., in business since 1905; 
F. D. Gross, president. 

In Winnipeg, Manitoba, the H. L. 
Perry Company, Ltd.; M. E. Perry presi- 
dent. The firm has been operating also 
in Calgary, Alberta. 

The president of the Trans-Continenta} 
is George A. Robinson, of the Christie 
firm in Edmonton. The secretary is 
E. O. F. Ames, president of the Camp- 
bell company in Vancouver, and who is 
also secretary and manager of the Crann 
firm in Vancouver. He has had long 
warehousing experience in England and 
the United States as well as in Canada. 

On the board of directors are a num- 
ber of prominent Canadians. The direc- 
tors include F. D. Gross, president of 
Vancouver Warehouses, Ltd., and presi- 
dent also of the Mainland Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 

The plans for the merger have been 
in preparation for many months. It is 
stated on good authority that other firms 
in the Dominion will join that Trans- 
Continental so that eventually there will 
be a coast-to-coast chain. 


Floyd Bekins Promoted 


Floyd R. Bekins, manager in Fresno 
for the Bekins Van & Storage Co., and 
vice-president of the Bekins organization, 
has taken over the responsibility of syn- 
chronizing the activities of the various 
Bekins unit divisions in the various 
Pacific Coast cities, as well as contact- 
ing the Bekins representatives in the 
country’s principal cities. He will con- 
tinue to maintain his residence in Fresno. 

Following a recent conference in Los 
Angeles with H. Charles Sieck, the com- 
pany’s advertising counsel, Mr. Bekins 
said: 

“It is a pleasure to note that despite 
the recent decline in the stock market, 
and its supposed effect on the economic 
situation of the country, there will be 
no reduction in the 1929-’30 Bekins ad- 
vertising budget.” 

Robert ©. Bekins, former assistant 
manager of the Fresno division, will 
take over Floyd Bekins’ duties as man- 
ager. 
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will outwear at least two motor trucks. 


ECONOMY—Fruehauf Trailer econ- 


omy begins with the purchase price. A Here is another very much worthwhile 


safe estimate shows that a truck of equal economy to consider. 


capacity costs almost twice as much. 


EARNING POWER — A Fruehauf 


And owner s records prove that operat- 
Trailer will carry at least twice the rated 


ing and maintenance costs are reduced 
30% to 50%. 
aren t they? 


capacity of the truck hauling it. This 
Worthwhile savings, itil . 5 
means twice the earning power. But 


there is more than twice the profits be- 


10936 Harper Ave. 


DURABILITY—Fruehauf Trailers are 
built to serve—not for a few thousand 
miles—but for two hundred thousand, 
three hundred thouand or more. Most 


haulers agree that one Fruehauf Trailer 


cause the increase in operating expenses 
is trifling and one driver still does the job. 
Wouldn't you like more information 
about Fruehauf Trailers? It is yours for 


the asking. 


NOTE: At the end of five years when your tractor-truck is worn out, you 


simply “‘change horses.” 


Your used tractor is then sold for some other 


use. On the other hand, a used motor truck with van body, too often, as 


you know, finds its way into the service of your price-cutting competitor. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


- Please send complete details on Trailer operation 
s Warehouse industry? 

é 

: Name 

| 

: Address 

a 

at aa ed ey ah abe ate ea State . 

£ 
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Career of John G. Neeser 


in the Family Album Series 
(Concluded from page 49) 


and on that day four trunks were stored 
in it. The Manhattan, and the present 
Lincoln Warehouse Corporation, which 
opened the following month, were 
pioneers among fireproof warehouses. 
What a sturdy pioneer the Manhattan 
was may be judged from an excerpt 
from one of the morning papers describ- 
ing a fire which completely destroyed a 
large neighboring factory in March of 
1888. 


“One staunch building fought off the 
fire with ease,” says the news story. “It 
was the warehouse of the Manhattan 
Storage company. Only the width of 
narrow Lexington Avenue separated it 
from the seething mass of flames across 
the way but its brick walls and iron 
doors saved it though the bricks were 
blistered and after sunset the walls were 
still hot from the scorching they had 
received.” 

By 1890 the business of the Manhattan 
had grown to such an extent that the 
blockfront of 7th Avenue from 52nd 
to 53rd Streets was purchased for the 
erection of another building. This was 
completed in April of 1892 and since 
then it has, due to its size and high 
towers, been a landmark in that part of 
town. As revenues continued to pile up, 
adjoining property was acquired, and, 
in time, four additions were made to the 
Seventh Avenue plant, the most recent 
being a 10-story building which covers 
four city lots. 

In the autumn of 1926 the firm took 
possession of a new building at 80th 
Street and 3d Avenue. This replaces the 
original plant on Lexington Avenue. 


The company’s two warehouses of 
today occupy about 32 city lots. They 
have a total floor space upwards of 19 
acres and a gross capacity exceeding ten 
million cubic feet. There are about 5,000 
private rooms of varied sizes as well as 
large sections for general storage, and 
each building is equipped with special 
safety deposit and silver vaults. The 7th 
Avenue house also has compartments 
used solely for the safekeeping of furs 
and fabrics by the cold air process. 
Storage is the principal concern of the 
company but it also is prepared to pack, 
move or ship. 


In the 7th Avenue building are sit- 
uated the firm’s executive offices—a 
spacious, airy suite of rooms, facing on 
the avenue, and decorated with taste and 
furnished with comforts that might 
grace a home of leisure. Over the 
mantle in the busy lobby is a plate from 
the battleship Portsmouth, the craft 
which “eaptured California” in 1846. 
Across the room a stately grandfather 
clock measures off the minutes of the 
business day, and around the walls the 
kingly heads of a half-dozen moose and 
buffalo from the Canadian wilds look 
placidly down. 

From its very beginning the Manhat- 
tan has had on its board of directors 
men prominent in the business and social 
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life of New York. The present officers 
are John G. Neeser, president; William 
A. Meikleham, vice-president and treas- 
urer (Mr. Meigleham has acted as 
referee of the Yale-Harvard boat races 
for many years), and O’Donnell Iselin, 
vice-president and secretary. 

Mr. Neeser has many interests aside 
from business. At one time he was an 
enthusiastic golfer, but he brought about 
his own ruin by making a hole in one. 
After that everything was anti-climax. 
He has traveled and read extensively 
and on occasion he plays the piano, the 
violin or the violoncello. Proving that 
the business man of today is also a 
gentleman and a scholar. 








Position Wanted 


B* warehouseman capable of 
taking entire charge of and 
putting into operation a cold stor- 
age and merchandise warehouse. 

Have had sixteen years of prac- 
tical and successful experience in 
all departments. Age 38. Married. 
Best of references. 

Address B-314, care of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, 249, West 
39th Street, New York. | 








C. D. Strang Firm Reorganizes 


Effective Dec. 1, John D. White took 
over the household goods storage busi- 
ness of Charles D. Strang, Inc., which 
was founded in Brooklyn in 1889 by 
Charles D. Strang. It has long been in 
the mind of Mr. Strang to let down in 
his activity. He will lend his experience 
and advice to the new organization and 
will serve in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
White has been engaged in the cotton 
and woolen textile business for twenty- 
five years, operating principally the 
York Manufacturing Co. mills and ware- 
houses. 

Under the reorganization of the 
Strang firm, the name of which remains 
unchanged, Mr. White is president and 
Mr. Strang, whom he succeeds, becomes 
vice-president. The treasurer and 
operating executive is Rudolph C. Knipe. 





Produces New Truck Tire 


H. T. Dunn, president of the Fisk Tire 
Co., Inc., announced in New York in 
December the perfection of a tire of new 
design. It is stated that it transmits 
the power of the engine to the road toa 
much greater extent than do balloon or 
high-pressure tires. Mr. Dunn said the 
new design was the result of several 
years’ experiment and research by the 
engineers and technicians of the com- 
pany, and that the tire would be known 
as the Fisk Air-Flight Principle. 

Production of the new tires kas been 
started, according to Mr. Dunn. He said 
he believed the innovation would be ac- 
cepted as revolutionary as was the in- 
troduction of the balloon tire several 
years ago. 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


HARLES VAN WYCK MOTT, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the United 
States Storage Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C., and Miss Selma Elizabeth Mc- 
Millen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Richard McMillen, were married on Dec. 


18 at the Church of the Epiphany in. 


Washington. The bride is a graduate of 
the Fredericksburg (Va.) Normal School. 


C. Van Wyck Mott 





Washington, D. C., executive who 
was married on Dec. 18 


Mr. and Mrs. Mott spent their honey- 
moon in Havana, returning by way of 
New York. 





Samuel G. Spear, treasurer of the 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., and president of 
the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, has returned to his office after 
canvalescing from an _ operation per- 
formed in a Boston hospital. 





R. F. Crump, formerly with the Dis- 
tribution Terminal & Cold Storage Co., 
Cleveland, and at one time in charge of 
the warehouse distribution department 
of Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, has re- 
moved to Camden, N. J., where he has 
taken over the operation of the Camden 
Rail & Harbor Terminal Corporation. 





Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Co., New York, will head an 
advisory committee of 200 which will 
aid the Merchants’ Association of New 
York in formulating a new building code. 





W. W. Fondred, Jr., formerly with 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
has become associated with the Texas- 
Port City Storage & Transfer Co., Hous- 
ton, as vice-president. 





Emerson B. Loan, formerly manager 
of the Gaukler Storage Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., is now associated with the John 
F. Ivory Storage Co., Inc., Detroit. 
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3 new MARATHON SIXES 


TTERBURY announces three new six cylinder trucks—the ATTERBURY 
MARATHON SIXES! New lines... new and greater power. . . new ad- 

vanced design . . . new standards of truck value per dollar! 
These new Atterbury trucks have been developed to meet the extremely exact- 
ing conditions of modern trucking, both local and long distance. They include 
the suggestions of experienced truck users—you might call them Request 
Models! 
They have already been through the acid test of thousands of miles of fast 
scheduled interstate hauling in the service of critical warehousemen. 
70, 80, 90 horsepower, six cylinder seven bearing overhead valve motors, posi- 
tive braking control with vacuum booster, heavy duty pneumatic tires with dual 
rears, Budd steel wheels, safe, low hung chassis design are just a few of the 
Atterbury engineering features which make them unquestionably more truck 
per dollar and give more satisfaction per truck. 
The Atterbury Marathon Sixes are made in 21 5, 3 and + ton capacities, with 
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wheelbases from 153 inches to 232 inches for any body, size and capacity. 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Elmwood Avenue at Hertel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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* ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., Van Dept., 
Elmwood Ave. at Hertel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Without obligation. please send me specifications and prices on At- 





terbury Marathon Sixes. 


Name 
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Also builders of 1, 1 14 and 2 ton Sixes 
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Hudson Retires as Federal 
Authority on Simplification 


AY M. HUDSON, contact man be- 

tween the United States Department 
of Commerce and the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association during the move- 
ment which led to simplification and 
standardization of tke uniform ware- 
house receipt and other forms used in 
the business relationship between public 
storage company and national distribu- 
tors, resigned, effective Dec. 31, as as- 
sistant director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, where he had been in 
charge of commercial standardization. 

On Jan. 2 Mr. Hudson becomes secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts division of the 
New England Council, with headquarters 
in Boston. 

Ever since his graduation from Syra- 
cuse University, in 1908, Mr. Hudson kas 
devoted his efforts to the study of sim- 
plification, standardization and scientific 
management methods, and today is 
recognized nationally as an authority on 
the elimination of industrial waste. He 
has been a frequent contributor to tech- 
nical, trade and business magazines, and 
has prepared the section on simplifica- 
tion and standardization for two succes- 
sive editions of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. 


Mr. Hudson’s Career 


Before being called by Mr. Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, as_ tech- 
nical assistant in the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, Mr. Hudson was associated 
for several years with Col. George D. 
Babcock, a member of the Hoover Com- 
mittee on waste in industry, in tke in- 
stallation of scientific management meth- 
ods in the plants of the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., and of the Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Peoria, Ill. During the war he 
served with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration as a production engineer in the 
procurement of machinery. In 1923. Mr. 
Hudson was made assistant chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, and in 
1925 its chief. With the creation. in 
September, 1927, of the commercial stan- 
dardization group within the Bureau of 
Standards, he became an assistant direc- 
tor of the Bureau, in charge of this 
work. During the time Mr. Hudson has 
been associated with the Department of 
Commerce, 117 simplified practice recom- 
mendations, 18 commercial standards, 
and more than 60 marine standards have 
been developed by their various in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Hudson is a member of the Taylor 
Society, the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, committee on uniform traffic 
regulations of tre National Street and 
Highway Conference. committee on “Ex- 
penses of doing business” of the Na- 
tional Distribution Conference, commit- 
tee on research of the American En- 
gineering Council, committee on waste 
elimination of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, the National Research Coun- 
cil’s committee on industrial lighting and 
the Nationa! Committee on wood utliza- 
tion and others. For two years, 1926 
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and 1927, he served as secretary of the 
National Management Week Committee, 
directing management week meetings in 
nearly 100 cities. 





Hoover Reappoints Aspinwall 


A War Department notice states that 
“By direction of the President of the 
United States, Clarence Aiken Aspin- 
wall has been reappointed Major in the 
United States Army for a period of five 
years.” Mr. Aspinwall is president of 
the Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., and general treasurer of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 





H. B. Hall Succeeds Father 
as President of Empire Co. 


OWARD B. HALL, of C. H. Huston 

& Co., Inc., New York investment 
bankers, has succeeded his father as 
president of the Empire Freight Com- 
rany of New York, Inc. The Empire is 
the successor of the Charles A. Hall Co., 
founded by Charles A. Hall, father of 
Howard B. Hall. Charles A. Hall died 
on Nov. 16. He was the founder also 
of the Empire. 

Active management of the Empire 
will continue in the hands of Frank M. 
Carley, who, vice-president and general 
manager, was a colleague of the senior 
Mr. Hall for twenty-six years. Mr. 
Carley became associated with Mr. Hall 
when the latter was in charge of the 
trans-Pacific department of the old firm 
of Alfred H. Post & Co., and when Mr. 
Hall became an officer of another freight 
forwarding firm Mr. Carley was one of 
the first executives chosen by him in the 
upbuilding of tne company. Mr. Carley 
later materially aided Mr. Hall in the 
expansion of the business of the Hall 
and Empire organizations. 

Robert I. Neill, formerly with the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Empire. 

Also associated with the business, as 
assistant secretary and treasurer. is 
Frank R. Sartain, who has been an 
officer since the founding of the Hall 
firm; as member of the household goods 
and lift van departments, Carl A. 
Hanneman, formerly for twenty-seven 
vears with the Brooklyn Warehouse & 
Storage Co.; and as manager of the 
export and import departments, Alfred 
F. Carbone, formerly sole owner of 
Mills & Hoye, Inc., freight forwarders 
and customs brokers, before the Hall 
company acquired that firm. 


Policies Unchanged 


In making this announcement on Dec. 
16. Mr. Carley said: 

“The broad business and banking 
experience of Howard B. Hall, and his 
wide acquaintance and contacts, will 
enable him to contribute to the further- 
ance of the policies and principles of the 
founder and to the continued growth 
of the business. The personnel will 
remain intact. It will function as in 
the past and adhere to those policies 
and principles.” 
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Erickson Is Made Member of 
Chamber Distribution Group 


EK LMER ERICKSON. vice-president of 
the Midland Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Chicago, and general vice-president 
of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has been made a member of the 
Domestic Distribution Department com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Mr. Erickson is the second warehouse- 
man to become a member of this com- 
mittee. The first, appointed some years 
ago, was L. T. Crutcher, then president 
of the former storage business which 
bore his name, in Kansas City, and now 
in the stock brokerage business in New 
York. Since Mr. Crutcher’s retiremen: 
from warehousing the industry had, un- 
til the appointment of Mr. Erickson, 
been without representation on this im- 
portant committee of the national! 
Chamber. 

The committee held a meeting in 
Washington recently and Mr. Erickson 
was among those who attended. 

Steps looking toward more effective us« 
of information regarding distribution 
methods and practices were approved as 
part of the coming year’s program of 
activities. 

Much information of the highest prac- 
tical value concerning distribution is be- 
ing obtained by commercial organiza- 
tions and corporations, but the use of it 
at present is limited. To make this more 
widely available to retailers and whole- 
salers the committee plans to assemble 
it and distribute it through local cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations and 
other avenues. 


Personnel of Committee 


Ralph C. Hudson, president of O’Neill 
& Company, Baltimore, is the commit- 
tee’s chairman. The other members, 
in addition to Mr. Erickson, are Robert 
N. Adair, president of The Jones Witter 
Co., Columbus; Robert R. Ellis, in the 
drug business in Memphis: W. M. G. 
Howse, chairman of the board of the 
Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Co., 
Wichita; J. H. Seales, vice-president of 
the Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Co., Louisville: F. P. Valentine, assis- 
tant vice-president of the American 
Televhone & Telegraph Co., New York; 
E. M. West, of Dodd & West, New York, 
authorities on distribution: and Arthur 
P. Williams, president of R. C. Williams 
& Company, New York. 





Kneeland Opens New Terminal 


The Bill Kneeland Motor Express Co., 
with headquarters in Springfield, Mass., 
and with motor express offices operating 
in principal cities from Philadelphia to 
Boston. has moved into its new termina! 
in West Springfield. 

The structure is the home of the firm’s 
terminal. warehouse and garave depart- 
ments. It is a two-story brick and con- 
crete building and gives the company 
about 60.000 sauare feet of floor space. 
A railroad siding, on the Boston & 
Albany line, takes care of ten cars at 
a time, and there is a trucking platform 
to accommodate from 12 to 15 vehicles. 
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never known before, say qualified trans- 
portation authorities. 

Reo Gold Crown Engine 
These new Reo Speed Wagons are powered 
by the Reo Gold Crown Engine to meet 
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GOOD FOR... 100,000 MILES 


Wagons. Models ranging to 138-inch 
wheelbase. Chassis prices f. o. b. factory, 
$1,075 and less. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


=e” WAGON ™ 
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Manitoba Firm Builds New 
Fireproof Plant in Winnipeg 


roe Manitoba Cartage & Warehous- 
ing Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, recently opened its new warehouse, 
which gives the firm facilities of more 
than 100,000 square feet. 

In 1926 the company erected a modern 
fireproof warehouse with about 30,000 
square feet in its property on Higgins 
Avenue West. This building has now 
been extended for the whole length of 
the block so that the firm has a building 
of four stories with a frontage of 265 
feet on Higgins Avenue, and a depth in 
the warehouse section of 70 feet. The 
building is of uniform type throughout, 
being reinforced concrete and brick, and 
is finished with a handsome exterior of 
tapestry brick. Every precaution pos- 
sible has been taken to make the build- 
ing completely fireproof, assuring a low 
insurance rate. 

The main building is served by ample 
trackage facilities along its whole south 
side, and on the north side by covered 
driveway for vehicles. 


Rooms, Vaults, Offices 


Special vault accommodation has been 
provided for valuables and_ separate 
locked rooms for customers who require 
them. Provision has been made also for 
rooms in which goods may be placed on 
display if desired. In addition the ware- 
house now contains a series of offices for 
customers who store merchandise. These 
offices are provided with separate en- 
trance, heat, light, telephones, etc., and 
are finished in modern style. They can 
be sub-divided as may be required. The 
offices are heated by separate system 
and are entirely cut off from the rest of 
the warehouse. 

Special precaution has been taken to 
guard against burglary and theft as 
well as fire, and the Dominion electric 
protection system with night-watchman 
service has been installed for this pur- 
pose, in addition to the other usual pre- 
cautions. 

The building was rushed to com- 
pletion within 90 days of its commence- 
ment; and, in fact, a large portion of 
it was used for storage before com- 
pletion, so urgently was it required by 
the company. 


With completion of building below, 
Manitoba Cartage & Warehouse 
Co., Winnipeg, now operates total 
of 100,000 square feet 
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U. S. Warchouse Act Budget 


be budget estimates of $165,898,506 
submitted to Congress on Dec. 2 by 
President Hoover for the Department of 
Agriculture, $256,000 is set aside “‘to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to car- 
ry into effect the provisions of the 
United States Warehouse Act.” The 
new fiscal year will open next July 1 
and will close on June 30, 1931. 

In detail, the estimates provide for 
an average of seventeen departmental 
employees at $46,960, and forty-two for 
field service at a total of $116,429. 

“For the Federal-aid highway system, 
$74,000,000 was appropriated for 1930, 
of which $26,500,000 was expended in 
1929, leaving $47,500,000 available for 
1930,” the President explained. “A sup- 
plemental appropriation of $31,500,000 
will be required for 1930, which would 
provide for a total expenditure of $79,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. Due 
to the reduction of the margin between 
the total authorizations and the total ap- 
propriations in the last few years, $75,- 
000,000 should be sufficient for the fiscal 
year 1931.” 

The Department of Agriculture alone 
is expected to purchase 207 motor vehi- 
cles at a net cost of $125,000. 


Lehigh Company in Newark 
Is Erecting New Warehouse 


(Concluded from page 33) 


The building is being laid out, as te 
elevator locations, etc., so that all mer- 
chandise traffic will be on the first floor. 
This permits the upper floors to be so 
arranged that customers’ merchandise 
may be segregated. 

The upper floors are for storage pur- 
poses only, so arranged that shippers 
may store on a per package basis or 
may lease their own space on a square 
foot basis. These various spaces will 
be provided with their own elevators and 
truck loading platforms. 

In the basement will be facilities for 
equipment, lavatories, men’s lockers, 
machine shop, ete. 

When this unit is completed the com- 
pany will have a total of approximately 
250,000 square feet of reinforced con- 
crete construction. In addition the firm 
has under lease about 50,000 square feet. 














Calendar Reform Situation 
Has a Further Development 


FINAL canvas of votes of members 
£% of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in the referendum on cal- 
endar reform has changed the results as 
made public in the December issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing. The De- 
cember announcement was based on a 
preliminary count. 

The final canvas, it is stated at Wash- 
ington, confirmed the preliminary count 
in showing that the Chamber was not 
committed upon the first question— 
whether there should be changes in the 
calendar—but disclosed that by a smali 
margin of votes the necessary two-thirds 
majority had been cast in favor of the 
second and third propositions. 

The consequence is that upon the ques 
tion whether there should be changes in 
the calendar the Chamber has no posi 
tion, but if changes are to be considered 
the Chamber believes they should be 
determined through international confer- 
ence and that if an international con- 
ference is called the United States Gov- 
ernment should participate. 

The propositions were: 


a 
+ 


“That the present § calendar 
should be so changed as to bring 
about a greater comparability in 
business records for periods within 
a year and for periods from year 
to year.” 

No. 2: 

“That the form which changes 
in the calendar should take should 
be determined through interna- 
tional conference.” 

No. 3: 

“That the Government of the 
United States should participate 
in international conference to de- 
termine the form of changes to 
be made in the calendar.” 


The revised count shows that the 
Chamber is not committed on the desir- 
ability of calendar reform but approves 
the methods suggested for carrying it 
out if undertaken. 





Sears, Roebuck Adopts 


Announcement was made in Chicago 
on Dec. 9 that a test of the thirteen- 
month calendar will be made by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., beginning Jan. 2. This 
firm, with its thousands of employees 
and wide field of distribution, will use 
the new calendar for its internal affairs 
for a year or more to determine its 
value to the business world. 

The Chicago company thus joins the 
ranks of several hundred others in the 
United States which already have 
adopted the thirteen-month calendar by 
which to control their internal affairs. 
It necessitates a readjustment of the 
firm’s pay roll but in no way interferes 
with the external business. 





If Oskamulpeepee, in whatever 
State, has a warehouse that is re- 
liable, that warehouse is listed in 
the annual Warehouse Directory— 
consult the book for dependable 
information. 
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. Vertieal Transportation 
xt for Warehouses 
Otis Micro-Leveling Freight Elevators 


n . 

a The Otis Micro-Leveling feature is entirely automatic 
ot Of ; : . 

; in operation and provides level landings at all times. 


: This permits the use of less highly skilled operators 





and does away with the necessity of “inching” to 
obtain level landings, saving both power and wear and 
tear On apparatus. 


a Otis Micro-Leveling not only brings the car to a level 
: landing but maintains that level, irrespective of change 





in load on car platform or stretch of ropes. Freight 
is moved on and off elevators rapidly and without 
danger of damage to trucks or loads through uneven 
landings. 





Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors 


arr, 4 ot 


Hes re 


Deliver materials rapidly and economically from the 





: upper to the lower floors with no operating expense 
: whatever. 

Otis Inclined Freight Elevators 
) For handling freight at steamship piers and in rail- 


way yards, freight houses and loading platforms. 


Otis Maintenance Service 





Lengthens the life of elevator equipment because it assures 
constant care through periodical examinations. 


Otis Service is instantly available through branch offices 
everywhere—at any hour—day or night—holidays and 
Sundays. 





For Complete Information 


Telephone Our Nearest Branch Office 








OTIS ELEVATO 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


VY —?ee 7 
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New York State Issues New 
Cold Storage Regulations 


YFFECTIVE Jan. 4, new rules and 

regulations relating to cold storage 

are promulgated by the New York State 

Department of Agriculture and Markets, 

urder authority of the State’s agricul- 

ture and markets law. The rules and 
regulations follow: 

Rule 1. Containers. Articles of food 
placed in a cold storage warehouse shal} 
be securely enclosed in boxes, barrels, 
crates or other packages, unless the ar- 
ticles are of a character impracticable 
to pack in containers. 

Rule 2. Records of Licenses. (§234) 
The records required by §234 shall be 
kept in such form as readily to show the 
order in point of time in which the lots 
of food were stored. 

Rule 3. Markings. (§235) The mark- 
ings of each lot of food with identifica- 
tion lot number shall be by means of 
a stamp on the container in which the 
food is packed, or of a tag properly 
stamped and securely attached to the 
container or to the food itself. 

Rule 4. Marking of bulk food. When 
articles of food of a character imprac- 
ticable to pack in containers are placed 
in a cold storage warehouse, each unit 
of such food skall be stamped or tagged 
as above provided, or if such individual] 
marking be not practicable, the bulk mass 
of such food shall be stamped or tagged 
and no other food shall be mingled with 
such mass. 

Rule 5 (§238) The provisions requir- 
ing the marking of invoices with the 
words “cold storage’ or “refrigerator” 
shall not be deemed to apply to sales 
slips furnished by retailers to consumers. 

Rule 6. Notice to storers of food. 
($240) The warehouse operator shall 
give notice to the owner of any lot of 
food thirty days prior to the expiration 
of the twelve months period of storage 
that such food must be removed prior 
to such expiration, unless the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and markets shall 
have made an order extending the time 
of storage, and in such case the operator 
shall give notice to the owner thirty 
days before the expiration of the ex- 
tended period of storage. A copy of 
each notice required by this rule shall 
be promptly mailed to the commissioner 
of agriculture and markets. 

Rule 7. Extension of storage period. 
(§240) An application for an extension of 
the storage period beyond twelve months 
must be submitted at least ten days be- 
fore the expiration of such twelve months 
period. The application shall state (a) 
the lot number, (b) the date when the 
food was first placed in cold storage, 
(c) the condition of the food at the time 
of application, (d) the length of time 
for which an extension is asked, and (e) 
the reason for the application. 

Rule 8. Notice of unfitness. (§240) 
Whenever any food is found to be no 
longer fit to remain in storage, the 
operator of the warehouse shall notify 
the owner of the food of such fact, and 

copy of the notice shall be promptly 
mailed to the commissioner of agriculture 
and markets. 
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Rule 9. Unfit food; seizure; destruc- 
tion. ($239) Whenever any food is found 
to be unfit for human consumption, the 
commissioner of agriculture and markets 
or his representative shall seize such 
food by placing a warning notice thereon 
requiring the food to be held intact until 
disposed of by order of the commissioner. 
Before any such food shall be destroyed, 
the commissioner shall cause ten days’ 
notice to be mailed to the owner at the 
address as it appears on the records of 
the warehouse, giving him an opportun- 
ity to show cause why the food should 
not be destroyed. 

Rule 10. Leased rooms; records; mark- 
ings; reports. The operator of any ware- 
house who shall lease any part thereof 
for the storage of food for over thirty 
days shall at all times be responsible for 
the observance of the statute and of 
these rules by the lessee, and shall re- 
quire the lessee (a) to keep the records 
required by §234 of the agriculture and 
markets law, (b) to mark the food placed 
in the leased portion of the warehouse 
as required by §235 of the agriculture 
and markets law, (c) to report in writ- 
ing to the operator on or before tke 
second day of each month the amount and 
kind of each food in the leased portion 
of the warehouse. The operator shall 
include such food in the report required 
by §237 of the agriculture and markets 
law to be submitted to the commissioner 
of agriculture and markets. 

Rule 11. Sanitation. (a) Every cold 
storage warehouse, including equipment, 
shall be kept in a clean, wholesome and 
sanitary condition, and all food stored 
therein must be properly protected from 
dust, dirt, flies, insects, rodents, and 
from contamination of every kind. 

(b) Toilet rooms must be separate 
from the rooms in which food is stored, 
shall be ventilated to the outer air, and 
shall be maintained at all times in a 
clean condition. 

(c) No operator or lessee shall require 
or permit any person to work, nor shall 
any person work in a cold storage ware- 
house who is known to be affected with 
an infectious or contagious disease. 

Rule 12. Cheese in cure. The pro- 
visions of §240 of the agriculture and 
markets law limiting the time that food 
may be kept in a cold storage warehouse 
shall not be deemed to apply to cheese 
held solely for the purpose of curing, 
provided the cheese is in a wholesome 
condition and fit for further storage. 





Springer Plant Opens in January 


The Springer Transfer Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M., will move into its new 
$155,000 storage and office building some 
time in January. Covering an area 100 
by 150 feet and with three floors and 
basement, the plan is of reinforced con- 
crete slab construction of modern design. 
Fourteen offices are provided for leasing 
to brokers and manufacturers’ agents. 





When you ship goods to fellow ware- 
housemen—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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Says Perishable Foods Will 


Go Refrigerated to Consumer 


ERISHABLE foodstuffs will be deliv- 

ered to customers in frozen state at 
considerable savirgs in price, according 
to S. C. Bloom, Chicago consulting en- 
gineer, who spoke on “The Next Ten 
Years in the Refrigeration of Foods” 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Refrigeration Engineers in 
New York in December. 

Mr. Bloom said that in the next ten 
years the use of refrigeration unques- 
tionably would increase in a much 
greater degree than it has in the past 
twenty-five years. He declared that the 
most important new applications in re- 
frigeration would be in the quick freez- 
ing of retail meat cuts, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products—in fact, every perishable 
foodstuff. 

He predicted that such foods would be 
delivered by the producer or manufac- 
turer to the retailer and thence to the 
consumer while still in the frozen state. 
He added that the economic significance 
of such a process was tremendous, as a 
survey of the meat packing industry 
indicated a potential reduction between 
the price of meat on the hoof and meat 
to the consumer averaging 3% cents a 
pound. 

The second great new field for re- 
frigeration, Mr. Bloom said, was the 
cooling of buildings, such as _ offices, 
hotels, large stores and even homes. 
Mechanical refrigeration would be used 
in the cooling of the large buildings, 
Mr. Bloom declared, while the air cool- 
ing in smaller buildings and homes 
would be done by means of ice in the 
form of comparatively thin sheets broken 
up like peanut brittle, or in the form of 
frozen droplets. 

“Ice in this form can be delivered by 
truck in the same manner as coal and 
chuted into the basement apparatus used 
for air cooling,” he said. “Ice will be 
used only when wanted, and when cool- 
ing is not required there is no expense 
for machinery. In addition, there is no 
operating noise and nothing to go wrong 
or require semi-skilled attention.” 





Boston & Main Truck Operations 


George Hannauer, president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, stated in a 
recent address before the National As- 
sociation of Traffic Clubs that the B. 
& M. through its subsidiary operated 
now 175 motor trucks serving 785 route 
miles, together with 50 pieces of equip- 
ment operated by local trucking inter- 
ests in cooperation with the rail carrier. 

The B. & M. had substituted the truck 
for local freight trains in handling small 
lots on 764 miles of its system, he said. 





Daniel Again Heads Industrial Group 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
Industrial District Association of Kansas 
City on Dec. 11, Charles C. Daniel, presi- 
dent of the Central Storage Co., was re- 
elected president. This will be his 
seventh successive term. He was elected 
also as a director for three years. 
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Death Removes J. S. Wagner, 
Veteran Ohio Warehouseman 


ACOB S. WAGNER, who founded 

and owned the Wagner Fireproof 
Storage and Truck Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, died on Nov. 17. He would have 
been sixty-nine years old on the last day 
of the year. 

Found in his room in a state of coma 
in the early morning of Nov. 15, he 
was rushed to a hospital. He rallied for 
about five minutes on the following day, 
then went to sleep and did not regain 
consciousness, passing away at 4.30 
o’clock the next morning. 

A charter member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and a regular attendant at the organ- 
ization’s conventions, Mr. Wagner had 
been engaged in the transfer and stor- 
age business for about forty years. He 
removed from Harrisburg, Pa.,_ to 
Springfield in 1880 and started business 
twelve years later with a one-horse dray. 


Jacob S. Wagner 


Springfield (Ohio) executive who died 
recently in his sixty-ninth year 


He erected his first fireproof buildings 
in 1914, and put up a big addition in 
1929. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, the 
Ohio Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Wagner residence, 408 So. Lowery Ave- 
nue, on Nov. 19, the Rev. J. B. Mark- 
ward, of the First Lutheran Church, 
officiating. They were attended by ware- 
house executives from all parts of the 
central West and by virtually the entire 
board of directors of the Ohio Associ- 
ation of Commercial Haulers, of which 
Mr. Wagner’s son, Ray, is president. 
After the services, Frank Shellhouse, 
president of the Shellhouse Fireproof 
Warehouse Co., Indianapolis, delivered a 
eulogy. Floral tributes came from 
storage men throughout the country. 


Burial was in the family lot in Ferncliff 
Cemetery. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad ceased all 
its activities in the Springfield territory 
for a period of five minutes at 2 p. m. 
on Nov. 19 as a mark of respect. 

Mr. Wagner is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Frances D. Wagner;; and their 
three sons, Rollie, the company’s traffic 
manager; Ray, general operating execu- 
tive, and Clarence, in charge of credits. 





Motor Freight Line Granted Permit 
in North Dakota 


es Noes igtecee michel of service in small 
units rather than in large units 
seems to be the demand of the public 
generally applied to local conditions,” 
the North Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners held in recently granting 
permission for the operation of a motor 
freight line between Jamestown and New 
Rockford, a distance of 60 miles. 

The Northern Pacific had opposed the 
application on the ground that it al- 
ready was offering adequate freight 
transportation service. A number of 
business men in the towns to be served 
said they would use the additional ser- 
vice if offered, in testimony at the hear- 
ing. 

The Board granted the permit on the 
ground that “it certainly was not the 
intent of the law to arrest progress by 
denying new forms of transportation op- 
portunity for the protection of the in- 
vestment made” in other transportation 
property. 





Canada Plans Test of Apples in Cold 
Storage 


Tests to determine how long apples 
can be kept in cold storage, and how 
long they will remain in good condition 
after taken from refrigeration chambers 
will be conducted by the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways of Canada, in cooperation with 
fruit growers of the Okanogan Valley 
and large coast cold storage companies, 
according to a report from the trade 
commissioner at Vancouver, E. G. Bab- 
bitt, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“Five carloads of apples will be 
shipped to the cold storage plants of the 
Pacific Terminals, Ltd., in New West- 
minster and the Vancouver Ice and Cold 
Storage, Ltd., of Vancouver, and every 
month from now until next summer some 
of the apples will be taken out of cold 
storage and tested to ascertain their con- 
ditien. The results of the experiment 
are expected to be of great value in 
future marketing of apples.” 





New Birmingham Firm 


The Vacca Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
has been incorporated to do business in 
Birmingham, Ala. Capital, $5,000. P. P. 
Vacca is president, L. F. Vacca is vice- 
president and J. Frank Bryant is secre- 
tary. 
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Four Central States Act to 
Halt Double Motor Taxation 


Fy doagesan of a resolution asking for 
“free use of the public highways of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and Mis- 
souri” for all vehicles except bus and 
truck lines operating over regular routes 
was voted by representatives of the four 
States at a recent meeting ‘held in 
Joplin, Mo., for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of eliminating double 
taxation of automotive vehicles engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

L. G. Phares, of the Texas State High- 
way Commission, while expressing sym- 
pathy with the idea, withdrew his State’s 
name from the Southwest Reciprocal 
Automobile License Association, the work- 
ing organization through which the other 
four States are cooperating. 

The movement was initiated by Charles 
U. Becker, Missouri’s Secretary of State, 
who is president of the reciprocal organ- 
ization. He signed the resolution on 
behalf of Missouri. The other signers 
were: Victor L. King, vehicle commis- 
sioner of Kansas; and E. N. Plank, a 
member of the Arkansas Legislature. 
Oklahoma’s representatives, R. A. Keller, 
legal advisor to the State Highway Com- 
mission, and Neal D. Rhodes, the Com- 
mission’s clerk, would not assume the 
authority of signing for their State but 
pledged themselves to endeavor to obtain 
the signature of the Commission’s chair- 
man and to cooperate in making the 
resolution effective. 

It was decided to call another meet- 
ing in the spring, when a “model” bill 
will be prepared for presentation to 
legislatures of the four States. 


Enforcement Agreements 


This subject of State reciprocity with 
regard to taxation of motor trucks is 
touched on in a bulletin issued by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. The information in the Chamber’s 
bulletin will be found in an article be- 
ginning on page 40 of this issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing. 

Subsequent to the circularizing of the 
Chamber’s bulletin, early in December, 
the Chamber sent out another text in 
which it is stated that comments received 
regarding the earlier bulletin had estab- 
lished “that actual practice in interpre- 
tation and enforcement is considerably 
at variance with the laws themselves” 
and that “furthermore enforcement offi- 
cials in some States have made agree- 
ments with similar officials of other 
States extending a greater degree of 
reciprocity than the statutes of their 
States ordain.” 

Accordingly, it was announced, the 
Chamber purposed to make a new tabu- 
lation “which will indicate not only the 
provisions of the law, but also the actual! 
extent of reciprocity available to truck 
owners.” 

In preparation of the new tabulation 
planned, the Chamber sent a question- 
naire, on Dec. 23, to all motor truck 
associations. 
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NJOYING quick access to the smart 
shops, leading theaters and the finan- 
cial section, you will occupy a key posi- 

tion in downtown Detroit as a guest of 
Hotel Fort Shelby. This 22-story hotel, 
pre-eminent in Detroit, has 900 luxuriously- 
furnished, Servidor-equipped guest rooms, 
providing convenience with privacy and 
quietude. 


For your selection, there are many pleasant 
rooms overlooking the city, or the river and 
Canadian shore, at $3, $3.50, $4—and larger 
| rooms or suites with still more luxurious 
accommodations. Advance reservations are 
made for theaters, concerts and sporting 
events. Write, and we will forward full in- 
formation and motor routedirect tothe door. 


E. J. BRADWELL J. E. FRAWLEY 
Resident Manager Managing Director 
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LOOK FOR THE LARGE 
GREEN SIGN ATOP 
THE 22nd FLOOR. Guests 
arriving by motor are 
promptly relieved of the 


care of their cars. 
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FORT SHELBY 


LaFayette and First 


DETROIT 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


California 


HICO — Sacramento-Northern Rail- 

road Co. has approved plans for 
a $25,000 1-story warehouse and freight 
building at lst and Main Streets. 

Los Angeles—E. M. Bush and F. M. 
White have applied for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to 
operate a public cold and dry storage 
warehouse. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Compress 
& Warehouse Co. has secured permission 
to dispose of a stock issue of $100,000, 
the proceeds to be used in part to finance 
a warehouse and cotton compress to cost 
about $300,000. 

Los Angeles—Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. has filed plans for a $170,000 2-story 
warehouse and freight building, 60 by 
558 feet, at 2025 Hunter Street. 

Ocean Beach—Reid Transfer Co. has 
been purchased by Jean Henderson from 
Fred Reid and Turner B. Kline. 

Stockton — Fresno-Madera Ice Co. 
(Fresno) plans to build a $60,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 


Colorado 


Alamosa—Western Railway, Ice & Re- 
frigeration Co. will spend $80,000 doub- 
ling the capacity of its car-icing facilities 
at its cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

Greeley—Greeley Ice & Storage Co. 
has plans for a $25,000 1-story cold 
storage warehouse, 35 by 110 feet. 


Connecticut 


Darien—Thomas O’Connor, proprietor 
of the Town Taxi Service, has opened a 
household storage business, under the 
name Paragon Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house, on the Post Road. 

Hartford—Broad Street Terminal Cor- 
poration has filed notice of increase in 
capital to 2200 shares of no par value 
stock. 

Stamford—Fairfield County Ice Co. 
has filed plans for a $25,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


District of Columbia 


Washington—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. has filed plans for a $25,000 
1-story addition to its service and garage 
building at 3rd and Canal Streets, S. W. 


Florida 


Fort Lauderdale—Associated Growers, 
Inc., is said to be planning construction 
of a $200,000 cold storage warehouse 
and pre-cooling plant. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—United States Cold Storage 
Co., Inc. (Chicago) has secured per- 
mission to construct and operate a 22- 
story dry and cold storage warehouse, 
estimated to cost $2,500,000, on the site 
now occupied by the Atlanta Union 
Station. 

Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago Junction Railroad 
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has plans for a $50,000 four-story ware- 
house, 125 by 125 feet. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Security Transit & Stor- 
age Co. has opened for business at 619 
North Alabama Street. 

Indianapolis—Terminal Distribution 
Construction Co. has taken out a permit 
to erect a $200,000 multi-story terminal 
warehouse at State Avenue and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

New Albany—Denny Motor Transfer 
Co. has petitioned for permission to 
operate an interstate motor freight ser- 
vice from Louisville, Ky., to Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Tipton—-Jaqua Transfer Lines will 
operate a household goods storage busi- 
ness in the Burkhardt Building on East 
Jefferson Street. 


Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—C. R Transfer Co. has 
taken out a permit to construct a $22,000 
one-story warehouse and transfer build- 
ing, 100 by 150 feet. 


Louisiana 


Eunice— Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
has plans for a $15,000 warehouse and 
freight building. 

New Orleans—Louisana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. has plans for a $75,000 two- 
story warehouse and freight building, 
100 by 250 feet, at LaSalle and Julia 
Streets. 

Michigan 

Battle Creek—Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. will erect a $65,000 one-story ware- 
house. 

Mississippi 

MeCom—Southern United Ice Co. will 


erect a $150,000 cold storage ware- 
house, 65 by 100 feet, and adjoining dock. 





Missouri 


St. Louis—Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration will erect a $65,000 one-story and 
two-story warekouse and freight build- 
ing at North Market and Dock Streets. 

Webb City—Carthage Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. (Carthage) has acquired the 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant of 
the Inter-Urban Ice Co. and will in- 
crease the capacity. 


Nebraska 


Hastings—Hastings Warehouse & 
Storage Co. has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a $40,000 two-story ware- 
house, 40 by 130 feet. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City—Pennsylvania Dock & 
Warekouse Co., a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., expects to 
open on April 1 the first unit of its ship- 
to-rail terminal. 

Newark—Erie Industrial Terminal Co., 
affiliated with the Erie Railroad Co., has 
preliminary plans for a $1,500,000 eight- 
story warehouse and terminal at Ogden 
and Gouveneur Streets. 

Newark—Lehigh Warehouse & Trans- 
portation Co. has plans for a $200,000 
eight-story and basement warehouse at 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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New Incorporations 


Within the Industry 


California 


OS ANGELES—Aerial Express Cor- 

poration. Distribution by airplane. 
Capital, 20,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, H. R. McClintock, 
president of the McClintock Storage 
Warehouse Co., San Diego; Otis Hart, 
Long Beach, and Edwin Magruder and 
Alfred L. Armstrong of Los Angeles. 


Connecticut 


Darien—Paragon Fireproof Storage 
Co. Household goods warehousing. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, Thomas 
O’Connor of Darien and Elizabeth Singe- 
wald of Norwalk. 


Florida 


Miami—De Soto Produce Co. Cold 
storage warehousing and produce busi- 
ness. Capita] stock, $5,000. Directors, 
Virgin Sykes, Chester Sykes and H. C. 
McQuady. 

Indiana 


Evansville—Evansville Central Union 
Truck Terminal, Inc. Capital, 300 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
William G. Lex, president of the Lex 
Terminal Warehouses; Marie D. Lex and 
Stephen Chandler. 

Indianapolis—Return Loads, Inc. Dis- 
tribution of freight by motor truck. 
Capital, 1000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Leland Rees, Bay- 
ard C. Marsh and George O. Cowan. 
Milton Elrod is traffic manager. 

Indianapolis—-United States Trucking 
Corporation (of New York). General 
warehousing, forwarding and trucking 
business. Capital stock represented in 
Indiana, 25 shares. Indiana agent, 
Jacob S. White. 


Iowa 
Sioux City—People’s Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouses and ice plants. In- 


corporated under laws of Delaware. 


Kentucky 


Jeffersonville—Jeffersonville Public 
Warehouse Co. Kenneth Matheny is 
president and Frank R. Kossa is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Boston Forwarding & Trans- 
fer Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Marion Hickey is president 
and Eugene P. Carver, Jr., is treasurer. 

Worcester—Gray Line Trucking Co., 
Inc. General forwarding and trucking 
business. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Alfred E. 
Parquette, William C. Lapoint and Paul 
L. Mange. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Cleveland-Pontiac Freight 
Lines, Inc. Motor truck freight and 
transfer service. Capital, $5,000. In- 
corporators, Arthur F. Nichol of Ply- 
mouth, Daniel W. Post of Ferndale, and 
Harold H. Allen of Detroit. 

Detroit—Great Lakes Trucking Co. 

(Concluded on page 86) 
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Construction, Removals, 


Purchases and Changes 
(Concluded from page 84) 


Frelinghuysen Avenue and _. Poinier 
Street. 

Trenton—National Freight & Delivery 
.Co. (Philadelphia) has leased the ware- 
house and garage building in the rear 


of 346 Brunswick Avenue. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Rubel Coal & Ice Corpo- 
ration has plans for an $85,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant, 127 
by 220 feet, at Neptune Avenue and 
West 21st Street. 

Brooklyn—United States Trucking 
Corporation has leased property at 50-56 
Fulton Street and will raze the present 
buildings to make way for an $85,000 
one-story service, repair and garage 
building. 

Buffalo—Booth Cold Storage Co. has 
filed notice of company _ dissolution 
under State laws. 

New York City—New York Central 
Railroad Co. has purchased from the 
Walters Warehouse, Inc., the five-story 
warehouse at 528-530 Washington 
Street. 

New York City—Tiffany Fireproof 
Warekouses, Inc., will spend $30 000 ex- 
tending and improving its two-story 
warehouse at 1133-1135 Tiffany Street. 

New York City—E. W Wade and as- 
sociates are having plans prepared for 
an $800,000 14-story bonded warehouse 
at 732 Second Avenue. 

Ohio 

Orrville—Paul F. Reed has _ secured 
permission to extend his motor freight 
line to Barberton, Akron, Cleveland, 
Massillon and Dalton and plans to ex- 
tend his warehousing, motor truck and 
garage facilities. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—Great Western Cold 
Storage Warehouse Co. has leased a 
four-story and basement warehouse, 130 
by 200 feet, to be erected by local inter- 
ests at a cost of $325,000 at Reno Street 
and Webb Avenue and will occupy it as 
a new unit of the firm’s chain. 


Oregon 


Medford—Portland-Medford Truck 
Line (Portland) has leased the one-story 
building, 75 by 100 feet, to be erected 
at Fir and Ninth Streets, and will occupy 
it as a motor truck terminal and garage. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Federal Storage Co. is 
said to be planning early construction 
of a $75,000 three-story warehouse. 

Philadelphia—Terminal Warehouse Co. 
has taken title to property at the north- 
east corner of Front and Spring Garden 
Streets and will use it for expansion. 

Pittsburgh—Union Storage Co. has 
filed plans for improvements, including 
change in equipment from steam to elec- 
tric operation, in its cold storage ware- 
house at Second Avenue and Liberty 
Street, at a cost of about $100,000. 


NEWS 


South Carolina 


Kingstree—Southern Cities Ice Co. 
(Philadelphia) has concluded arrange- 
ments for purchase of the cold storage 
warehouse and ice plants of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Texas 


Amarillo—Green Estates has approved 
plans for a $21,000 one-story warehouse, 
60 by 128 feet, at 620-622 Grant Street. 

Corpus Christi—Crocker Transfer & 
Storage Co. has completed construction 
of a $12,000 warehouse, 92 by 120 feet, 
at Aubrey and Cabilan Streets on the 
Southern Pacific tracks. 

Corsicana—Southern Ice & Utilities 
Co. (Dallas) kas acquired the cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant of the Ser- 
vice Co. and will operate it as a unit of 
the chain. 

Dallas—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. has plans for a $45,000 
multi-story warehouse and freight build- 
ing to replace a wooden structure at 
Poydras and Young Streets. 

Houston—Texas Port City Storage & 
Transfer Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $30,000 from $15,000. 


Virginia 
Kilmarnock—Simmons Freight Lines, 
Inc., has received permission to extend 


its motor freight line from Reedsville to 
Templeman’s Cross Roads and vicinity. 


Washington 


Seattle—City Council is considering 
construction of a $400,000 cold storage 
warehouse project, to comprise four two- 
story buildings each about 90 by 420 feet, 
in the Smith’s Cove section. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Paul Kortsch Storage Co., 
Inc., is erecting a $50,000 five-story 
and basement addition, 40 by 90 feet, to 
its household goods warehouse. 





New Texas Corporations 


El Paso—tTri-State Warehouse Co., 
Inc. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors, J. W. Kirkpatrick, T. H. Thomas 
and J. E. James. 

San Antonio—National Warehouse As- 
sociation. Capital stock, $1,000. Incor- 
porators, William Eifler, Leroy G. Den- 
man and R. S. Springall. 

Santa Rosa—Santa Rosa Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators, R. A. Ewing 
and C. C. Daniels. 





New Kalamazoo Firm 


Factories, Inc., with John A. Howard 
as president, is a new merchandise ware- 
house company in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The firm recently purchased a group of 
buildings and is leasing space to manu- 
facturers as well as operating space for 
storage. The firm, located at 1911 Fac- 
tory Street, has available 300,000 square 
feet, about a third of which is devoted 
to warehousing. The buildings are served 
by Grand Trunk and Pennsylvania rail- 
road tracks. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 84) 


Motor freight service. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, Leroy Graham, E. H. 
Schwartz and Adolph Gashke. 

Detroit—Over-Night Motor Freight 
Co., Inc. Motor freight service. Capi- 
tal, $5,000. Incorporators, B. M. Insco 
and Andrew J. Insco. 


New Jersey 


Hoboken—Hudson Storage Warehouse 
Co. Storage warehousing and van ser- 
vice. Capital, 500 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators include Frank R. 
Cordts. 

New York 


Ithaca—Endicott Cooperative G. L. F. 
Service, Inc. Warehouse and transfer. 
Capital, $15,000. 

New York City—Jenkins Moving & 
Storage Co. Storage warehouse and van 
service. Capital, $2,000. Incorporators 
include H. B. Wagner. 

New York City—Gerard McClellan, 
Inc. Storage warehousing. Capital, 100 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators include H. L. Streizin. 

New York City—Tremont Ice Corpo- 
ration. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators 
include W. J. Vitale. 

Queens—Sunnyside Moving & Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse and van service. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators include 
G. J. Schneller of Jackson Heights, L. I. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati—Front & Butler Ware- 
houses, Inc. Capital, 500 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Jorn H. 
Druffel, Graham P. Hunt and Edward 
P. Mouliner. 

Cleveland—Great Western Motor 
Freight, Inc. Capital, $2,500. Incorpo- 
rators, Clark H. Sanders, Herbert W 
Hanks and George H. Roat. 

Cleveland—Standard Carloading Cor- 
poration. Capital, 1000 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Charles E. 
Dodurtha, Walter J. Milde and Mar- 
garet A. Sill. 

Cleveland—United Transit Co. Motor 
truck freight service. Capital 250 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, A. 
M. Nell, C. E. Sehultz and Mark A. 
Copeland. 

Toledo—O. K. Trucking Co. Trans- 
port of freight and passengers by motor 
truck. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, S. D. L. 
Jackson, Jr., Harley A. Watkins and 
Leslie Henry. 


Virginia 
Norfolk—H. B Rogers, Inc. General 
storage, forwarding and shipping busi- 
ness. Maximum capital, $20,000. H. B. 
Rogers is president. 
Wisconsin 


Madison—Yellow Truck Lines, Ince. 
Motor truck freigrkt service. Capital, 


$10,000. Incorporators, Earl N. Cannon, 
C. C. Ossmann and Glen W. Stephens. 
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SI" ST.4- 7“ AVE. 
opposite PENNA.R.R.STATION 


A Preeminent Hotel of 
1200 Rooms each hav- 
ing Bath, Servidor, Cir- 
culating Ice Water and 
many other innovations. 


sy tte 


€. G. KILL, General Manager. 


ROOM AND BATH $3°°.47 
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ATLANTIC CITY N.S. 
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In all seasons by those who 
know and wish the best upon 
either the American or Euro- 
pean Plan. 


Sensible Rates Withal! 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
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FINEST 


HOTELS 


Lennox ..- 
9th and Washington. Saint 


Louis’ newest, smartest. 
Tub and shower in every 
room. 400 Rooms— 
Rates from $3.00. 


Mayfair . 


8th and St. Charles. The 
quiet atmosphere of an 
exclusive club. 400 
Rooms—Bathin each 
Room— Rates from 
$3.00. 


Kingshighway at West 
m Pine. Opposite beautiful 
Forest Park. Room and 
Bath for 2 from $4.00, 





Operated by Heiss Hotel System 

















JUST COMPLETED 
and the Outstanding Success of the City 


The 
Belvedere Hotel 


48th Street West of Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Times Square’s Finest Hotel 


Within convenient walking distance to important 
business centers and theatres 


Ideal transit facilities 





450 Rooms 450 Baths 
Every Room an Outside Room—with Two Large 
Windows 
Large Single Rooms, Size 11’ 6” x 20’ with Bath, $4.00 
per day 


For Two, $5.00—Twin Beds, $6.00 


Large Double Rooms, Twin Beds, Bath, $6.00 Per Day— 
Special Weekly Rates 


Furnished or Unfurnished Suits with Serving Pantries, 
$95 to $150 Per Month 


Moderately Priced Restaurant 
featuring a peerless cuisine 


Illustrated booklet free on request 


CURTIS H. HALE, Managing Director 
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1929 Index—Volume 28 


January to December Inclusive 


Here is an accurate guide to the authoritative articles and reference data which appeared in 
Distribution and Warehousing throughout the year just ended. The publication of this Index is 
in line with our constant efforts to make this Business Journal of the Warehouse Industry of max- 


imum service to national distributor and public storage executive. 
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Trucks and Equipment (continued) 
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SUBJECTS 
Issue 
Tobacco, Warehousemen Required to File Reports on 
February 
Truck Drivers Hug Edge of Road, Official Survey Shows 
January 
Truck Regulations, Revised Bus Bill Does Not Include 
February 


Uniform Rail-Truck System for Produce Distribution 

Foreseen by Department of Agriculture........ August 
Urges Constructive, not Restrictive, Control of Trucks 

February 

U. S. Board Rules Against Merchants Co. in Tax Appeal 
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Washington Correspondence (continued) 
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American Chain of Warehouses Annual Meeting. .March 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


In the Warehouse, Transfer, Moving and Trucking Industries 
With Which Storage Companies Are Identified 


(This record is of date of Jan. 1, 1930) 


A 


Alabama Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Carl F. Wittichen, 2329 list Ave., Birmingham 
Sec. J. J. Cowan, Ist Ave. So. & 13th’ St., Birmingham 
(Annual meeting: May 12) 


American Institute of Refrigeration 
Pres. R. H. Switzler, Lewis & O'Fallon Sts., St. Louis 
Gen. Sec. J. F. Nickerson, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Exec. Sec. Louis Baron, 570 7th Ave., New York City 
(Annual meeting: May) 


American Warehousemen’s Association 

Gen. Pres. Harry C. Herschman, South St. Joseph St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Gen. Sec. E. A. H. Baker, 1700 16th St., Denver 

Pres. of Merchandise Division, F. R. Long, 8 828 Gratiot St., St. Louis 

Exec. Sec. of Merchandise Division, W ilson V. Little, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 

ics of Cold Storage Division, Odin C. Mackay, 178 Atlantic Ave., 
soston 

Exec. Sec. of Cold Storage Division, W. M. O’Keefe, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 

(Annual meeting: Jan. 20-23, Biloxi, Miss.) 


Arizona Transfermen’s Association, The 
Pres. J. R. Todd, 18 So. Central Ave., Phoer 
Sec. Charles E. Blaine, 417 Home Builders Blac. Phoenix 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 


Arkansas Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Roy C. Martin, So. 2nd St. & Rogers Ave., Fort Smith 
Sec. George F. Macfadden, 117 E. 2nd St., Little Rock 
(Annual meeting: March) 


Atlanta Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. George Sebold, 439 W. Peachtree St. 
Sec. J. M. Cherry, 668 Murphy Ave. 

(Annual meeting: March 22) 


B 


Baltimore, Van Owners’ Association of 
Sec. A. Bernard Heine, 2104 Maryland Ave. 
(Annual meeting: March) 


Birmingham Warehousemen’s Club 
Pres. Henry C. Goodman, 1125 ist Ave., So. 
Sec. B. E. Sigmier, 1125 1st Ave., So. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


British Columbia, General Cartage & Storage Association of 
Pres. Robert Wilkinson, 722 Cambie St., Vancouver 
Sec. E. A. Quigley, Suite 10, Canadian Bank of Commerce: Cham- 
bers, 423 Hamilton St., Vancouver 
(Annual meeting: May) 


Brooklyn and Long Island, Furniture Warehousemen’s Association of 
Pres. Harry W. Wastie, 335 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 
Sec. Walter W. Weekes, 244 Havemeyer St., Brooklyn 
(Annual meeting: November) 


Buffalo Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Joseph W. Powell, 1432 Main St 
Sec. John Glenn, 204 Terrace St. 
(Annual meeting: December) 


C 


California Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. H. Dillon, 206 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Sec.-Mgr. Leon A. Bailey, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 
(Annual meeting: May) 


Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres. Alexander Fleming, 50 Grey Nun St., Montreal 
Sec. E. A. Quigley, Suite 10, Canadian Bank of Commerce Cham- 
bers, 423 Hamilton St., Vancouver 
(Annual meeting: June, probably Toronto) 


Chicago, Cartage Exchange of 
Pres. John Broderick, 3226 Shields Ave. 
Moar. A. L. Sanger, 205 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Movers’ Association of 
Pres. James L. McAuliff, 4848 No. Clark St. 
Sec. Daniel Healy, 1552 W. Madison St. 
(Annual meeting: October) 


Cincinnati, Furniture & Piano Movers’ Association of 
Pres. A. H. Naish, 3211 Madison Road 
Sec. Harry B. Rubey, American Building, Central Parkway it 
Walnut 
(Annual meeting: December) 


Cincinnati Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association 
Pres. J. Rex Taylor, 300 Pike St. 
Sec. Harry B. Rubey, American Building, Central Parkway it 
Walnut 
(Annual meeting: December) 


Cleveland Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. H. F. Hemler, 7724 Detroit Ave. 
Sec. W. H. Turner, 5700 Euclid Ave. 
(Annual meeting: October) 


Cleveland: Greater Cleveland Movers’ Association 
Pres. H. F. Hemler, 7724 Detroit Ave. 
Sec. Lester H. Corrigan, 3225 Carroll Ave. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Colorado Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Charles McMillan, 130 Laporte Ave., Fort Collins 
Sec. Lester W. Freedheim, 1700 16th St., Denver 
Exec. Sec. Miss Dorothy Peckman, 1713 15th St., Denver 
(Annual meeting: April) 


Connecticut, The Motor Truck Association of 
Pres. Everett J. Arbour, 46 Whiting St., New Britain 
Sec. A. P. Marsh, 74 Greenwood St., New Britain 
(Annual meeting: December) 


Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Charles B. Gardner, 18 Blackhall St., New London 
Sec. William R. Palmer, 165 Brewery St., New Haven 
(Annual meeting: September) 


D 


Dakota Motor Carriers’ Association 
Pres. G. G. Johns, DeSmet, So. Dak. 
Sec. O. H. Shade, 210% No. Main St., Mitchell, So. Dak. 
Field Sec. D. J. McMahon, 1337 4th Ave. No., Fargo, No. Dak. 


Dallas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres. G. K. Weatherred, 1118 Jackson St. 
Sec. W. H. Fry, 1005 W. Jefferson St. 

(Annual meeting: October) 


Denver, Movers & Warehousemen’s Association of 
Pres. E. H. Ferrin, 917 14th St. 
Sec. B. F. Hough, 1029 Santa Fe Drive 


Detroit Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Arthur A. Leonard, 1800 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Sec. Robert W. Greenman, 12622 Hamilton Ave. 

(Annual meeting: December) 


Detroit Van Owners’ Association 
Pres. John G. Gedert, 1145 12th St. 
Sec. C. L. Baade, 2432 Grand River Ave. 
Exec. Sec. A. N. Morris, 2510 3d Ave. 
(Annual meeting: December) 


F 


Fort Worth Transfer & Storagemen’s Association 
Pres. Roy Binyon, 800 Calhoun St. 
Sec. D. C. Sanders, 215 St. Louis Ave. 


G 


Grand Rapids, Transfer & Storagemen’s Association of 
Pres. B. C. Hubbard, 19 Lagrave Ave. 
Sec. Everett M. Radcliffe, 135 So. Division Ave. 
(Annual meeting: Dece mber) 
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Great Britain: British Association of International 
movers 
Pres. T. A. Chambers, 115 Grafton St., 
Sec. Edwin A. Harris, Howard House, 4, 
London, W. C. 2, England 
(Annual meeting: May) 





Dublin, Ireland 
Arundel St., 


Great Britain: The Furniture Warehousemen & Removers’ Associa- 


ion, Ltd. 
Pres. A. E. Millard, 42, Northumberland St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Englanc 
Sec. Edwin A. Harris, Howard House, 4, Arundel St., Strand, 
W. C. 2, England 


(Annual meeting: May) 


H 


Houston Warehousemen’s Club 
Sec. C. C. Calkins, 1210 Franklin Ave. 
(Annual an eting: January) 


I 


illinois Association of Merchandise Warehousemen 
Pres. V. M. Kolly, 5967 W. 65th St., Chicago 
Sec. Wilson V. Little, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
(Annual meeting: December, Chicago) 


illinois, Central Warehousemen’s Association of 
Pres. C. B. Hall, 12 College St., Danville 
Sec. Russell E. Hillier, 413 No. 4th St., Springfield 
(Annual meeting: June) 


illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Earl C. Iredale, 1723 Benson Ave., Evanston 
Sec. James L. McAuliff, 4848 No. Clark St., Chicago 
(Annual meeting: June) 


indiana: Eastern Indiana Transfer Association 
Pres. N. Clem Wickett, 401 Lincoln St., Richmond 
Sec. Ellis Smoker, Centerville 


indiana, Inc., Motor Truck Association of 
Pres. Bert O’Leary, 141 W. Georgia St., 
Sec. Thomas Snyder, 415 So. Pennsylvania St., 
(Annual meeting: November) 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


fowa Truckers’ Association 
Pres. Peter S. Peterson, Underwood 
Sec. John P. Shannahan, 123 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Sioux City 
(Annual meeting: April) 


lowa Warehousemen’s Association 


Pres. John J. Brady, Central Ave. at 16th St., Fort Dodge 
Sec. D. R. Lynch, 419 So. 2nd St., Cedar Rapids 
(Annual meeting: February) 


J 


Jacksonville Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Harry Wiesenfeld, P. O. Box 1133 
Sec. E. E. Kidd, P. O. Box 1133 

(Annual meeting: Jan. 9) 


Japanese Warehousemen’s Association 


Care of the Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Marunouchi, Tokio 


K 


Kansas City, Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association of Greater 
Pres. Robert D. Kissick, 100 Kansas Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 
Sec. C. E. Wayne, 3324 Summit St., Kansas City, Mo. 

(Annual meeting: December) 


Kansas City Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Frank M. Cole, Radial Building 
Sec. L. B. Jones, 2114 Central St. 


(Annual meeting: January) 


Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres. Earl W. Jones, 815 E. 2nd St., Wichita 
Sec. M. E. Cuykendall, 139 No. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 
(Annual meeting: February) 


L 


Los Angeles Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. E. Fessenden, 837 Traction Ave., Los Angeles 
Sec. LeRoy D. Owen, 4814 Loma Vista Ave. .. Los Angeles 
Exec. Sec. Leon A. Bailey, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 


Louisiana Motor Transportation Association, The 
Pres. Edwin F. Crozat, 814 Howard St., New Orleans 
Sec. E. R. Greenlaw, 6831 West End Boulevard, New Orleans 
(Annual meeting: July 1 


M 


Maryland Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Lawrence A. Naylor, 1110 Park Ave., Baltimore 
Sec. H. B. Warfield, Park Ave. & Dolphin St., Baltimore 
(Annual meeting: February, Baltimore) 


Maryland Warehousemen’s Association 
Acting Pres. T. E. Witters, Hillen & High Sts., 
Sec. Norman C. Settle, 414 Light St., Baltimore 
(Annual meeting: April, Baltimore) 


Baltimore 
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Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Samuel G. Spear, 50 Terminal St., 
Sec. Olin M. Jacobs, 40 Court St., Boston 

(Annual meeting: January, Boston) 


Boston 


Memphis Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. H. Dearing, 671 So. Main St. 
Sec. Skelton Driver, 645 So. Front St. 

(Annual meeting: January) 


Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. B. C. Hubbard, 19 Lagrave Ave., Grand Rapids 
Sec. H. H. Hardy, 430 No. Larch St., Lansing 

(Annual meeting: December) 


Michigan Regulated Motor Freight Carriers Association 
Pres. H. V. Wood, 108 Market St., S. W., Grand Rapids 
Sec. H. H. Hardy, 430 No. Larch St., Lansing 

(Annual meeting: November) 


Michigan Warehousemen’s Association 


Pres. James D. Dunn, 547 Cass Ave., Detroit 
Exec. Sec. Don C. Jordan, Suite 815 Transportation Building, 
Detroit 


(Annual meeting: March) 


Minnesota Truck Owners’ Association 
Pres. J. E. McReavy, 115 No. 5th St., Minneapolis 
Sec. T. A. Horrocks, 715 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
(Annual meeting: November) 


Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Joseph R. Cochran, 756 No. 4th St., Minneapolis 
Sec. George A. Rhame, 919 McKnight Building, Minneapolis 
(Annual meeting: April 18) 


Wareheusomen’s Association 
Sammis, 1427 W. 9th St., Kansas City 
5201 Delmar Boulevard, St. 


Missouri 
Pres. William A. 
Sec. George C. Dintelmann, 

(Annual meeting: April) 


Louis 


Montana Transfer & Storagemen’s Association 
Pres. W. E. Boley, 3001 Montana Ave., Billings 
Sec. W. C. House, Livingston 


(Annual meeting: August) 
Montreal Branch of Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres. Alexander Fleming, 50 Grey Nun St. 
Sec. F. Webber, 1100 Craig St. 
(Annual meeting: May) 


Motor Truck Association of America 
Pres. I. A. Hungerford, 110 Hudson St., New York City 
Sec. C. M. Billings, 247 Park Ave., New York City 
Gen. Mgr. Theodore D. Pratt, 38 Park Row, New York City 


N 


Nashville Transfer & Storage Association 
Pres. Thomas F. Squires, 1117 4th Ave., So. 
Sec. C. C. Billingsley, 206 Broadway 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. James F. Keenan, 5913 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 
Sec. Ralph J. Wood, 4259 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 


Exec. Sec. Henry Reimers, 4651 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
(Annual metting: Jan. 15-19, Biloxi, Miss.) 
National Team & Truck Owners’ Association 
Pres. D. J. McHugh, 220 W. 3d St., Cincinnati 
Sec. James M. Naye, Delaware Ave. & Tasker St., Philadelphia 


(Annual meeting: July 21-22, St. Louis) 
Nebraska Motor Transport Association 
Pres. W. H. Blakeman, Norfolk 
Sec. a H. Beels, Room 616, Merchants National Bank Blidg., 
Omaha 
(Annual meeting: at call of directors) 
Nebraska Warehouse & Transfer Association 
Pres. W. W. Koller, 1107 Howard St., Omaha 


New England: Southern New England Warehousemen’s Club 
Pres. T. E. Lahey, 125 Central St., Fall River, Mass. 
Sec. H. E. Leaver, P. O. Box 1253, Providence, R. I. 
(Annual meeting: June or July) 


New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Frederick Petry, Jr., Canal & E. State Sts., 
Sec. Frank J. Summers, 54 Broadway, Newark 

(Annual meeting: Jan. 8, Newark) 


Trenton 


New Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s Association 


Pres. A. N. Grantzen, Mercur Corp., Port Newark 
Sec. F. S. Shafer, 600 Ogden St., Newark 


(Annual meeting: January, Newark) 


New Jersey, _ Truck Club of 


Pres. Harold F. Bacon, P. O. Box 263, Newark 
Sec. Alfred D. Way, 343 High St., Newark 


(Annual meeting: February) 


New Orleans Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Charles H. Behre, 1561 St. Louis Ave. 
Sec. E. Gannett, 100 Poydras St. 

(Annual meeting: September) 


New York Warehousemen’s Club 

Pres. Ray M. King, 376 W. Water St., Syracuse 

Sec. William J. Connor, 100 No. Townsend St., 
(Annual meeting: October) 


New York: Central 


Syracuse 


New York City: Staten Island Van Owners’ Association 
Pres. Vincent Schnurr, 69 St. Mary’s Ave., Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 
Sec. P. J. Brown, 1174 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
(Annual meeting: May) 
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New York City: The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York 
Pres. George W. Daniels, 558 Water St. 
Sec. Thomas F. Barry, 16 Park Row 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 8) 


New York City: Upper New York Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Frederick Kohlenberger, 2464 Amsterdam Ave. 
Sec. Charles H. Rix, 456 E. 173d St. 
(Annual meeting: April) 


New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Barrett C. Gilbert, 39 W. 66th St., New York City 
Sec. William T. Bostwick, 143 W. 99th St., New York City 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 6, New York City) 


New York State Cold Storage Association 
Pres. J. R. Shoemaker, 108 Ferris St., Elmira 
Sec. E. A. Rogerson, 14 Church St., LeRoy 


New York State Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. U. C. Leckinger, King & Maple Sts., Rochester 
Sec. William T. Bostwick, 143 W. 99th St., New York City 
(Annual meeting: probably June) 


New York, Van Owners’ Association of Greate 
Pres. W illiam T. Bostwick, 143 W. 99th St., -_ York City 
Sec. Edward J. Sullivan, 144 Columbus Ave., New York City 
(Annual meeting: Feb. 17) 


New York, Warehousemen’s Association of the Port of 
Pres. H. E. S. Wilson, Foot of 14th St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sec. A. B. Harrington, 541 W. 34th St., New York City 
Mgr. H. I. Jacobson, Suite 2211, 225 Broadway, New York City 
(Annual meeting: January) 


O 


Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers 
Pres. Ray Wagner, P. R. R. Tracks & Lowry Ave., Springfield 
Sec. Lloyd Riley, Terminal Way, Columbus 
Mgr. Frank R. Kirby, 307 Majestic Theatre Building, Columbus 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 29-31, Cleveland) 


Ohio Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. R. Kissick, 7208 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Sec. Herbert H. Lederer, 1531 W. 25th St., Cleveland 
(Annual meeting: Feb. 17, Columbus) 


Oklahoma City Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. F. Tygard, 17 E. California Ave. 
Sec. H. S. Brimm, 2 E. California Ave. 
(Annual meeting: November) 


Oklahoma Motor Bus & Truck Operators’ Association 
Pres. Carl Giles, First National Bank, Norman 
Sec. Moss Patterson, 400 W. Noble St., Oklahoma City 
(Annual meeting: January, Tulsa) 


Oklahoma Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Robert A. Weicker, 531 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 
Sec. H. S. Brimm, 2 E. California Ave., Oklahoma City 
(Annual meeting: November) 


P 


Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Frank M. Brock, 403 So. Central Ave., Glendale, Cal. 
Sec. Frank A. Payne, 1950 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
(Annual meeting: February) 


Pacific States Cold Storage Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Herbert C. Stone, 742 Terminal] St., Los Angeles 
Sec. Leon A. Bailey, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 

(Annual meeting: April) 


Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. F. L. Harner, 1809 Market St., Philadelphia 
Sec. J. Wallace Fager, 2709 No. Broad St. Philadelphia 

(Annual meeting: February, Philadelphia) 


Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, Inc. 
Pres. W. H. Brearley, Ardmore 
Sec. William W. Heindel, 1330 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
Exec. Sec. Frank Honicker, 1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
(Annual meeting: December) 


Pennsylvania State Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Philip Godley, 23 Queen St., Philadelphia 
Sec. Harold Clarke, Room 215, 15 ‘No. 32nd St., Philadelphia 
(Annual meeting: At call of directors) 


Pittsburz’ Furniture Storage & Movers’ Association 
Pres. James F. Keenan, 5913 Centre Ave. 
Sec. Hugh G. Walsh, 5913 Centre Ave. 
(Annual meeting: ‘June 18) 


Portland (Ore.) Draymen & Warehousemen’s Association, Inc. 
Pres. R. A. Chapin, 199 E. Broadway 
Sec. H. E. Cogwill, 51 1st St. 
Exec. Sec. W. O. Roberts, 515 Dekum Building 
(Annual meeting: February) 


Providence, R. !|., Master Movers’ Seperation of Greater 
Pres. Wilfred J. Paquin, 42 Westfield 
Sec. George W. Jones, 59 Central St. 


R 


Rochester (N. Y.), Truckmen’s & Warehousemen’s Association of 
Pres. Arthur S. Blanchard, Broad & Oak Sts. 
Sec. John F. Weis, 25 No. Washington St. 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 16) 
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S 


San Antonio Transfer & 7 ere Association 
res. A. L. Hernandez, Jr., 724 Durango St. 
Sec. Joseph Moss, 123 baenaano St. 
(Annual meeting: July) 


San Francisco, Draymen’s Association of 
Sec. J. F. Vizzard, 310 Call Building 


San Francisco, Warehousemen’s Association of the Port of 
Pres. Henry F. Hiller, 635 3d St. 
Sec. Leon A. Bailey, 216 Pine St. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Seattle, Inc., Truck Owners Association of 
res. E, L. Wolfe, 315 E. 7ist St 
Sec. H. C. Allison, 75 Madison St. 
Mor. P. L. Bingay, 1218 Smith Tower 
(Annual meeting: Aug 4 


Southern Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. J. L. Wilkinson, 1130 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sec. T. F. Cathcart, 134 Houston St., N. E., Atlanta 
Exec. Sec. Sydney Green, Norris Building, Atlanta 
(Annual meeting: November) 


Southwest Transfer Men’s Association 
Pres. Karl Fischer, 300 So. Oregon St., El Paso, Tex. 
Sec. W. T. Harrell, P. O. Box 214, El Paso, Tex. 
(Annual meeting: March 4) 


Spokane Warehouse & Transfer Association 
Pres. Millard Johnson, 310 W. Pacific Ave. 
Sec. J. R. Babcock, Jr., 321 Peyton Bldg. 

(Annual meeting: May) 


St. Louis, Associated Movers of 
Pres. Arthur J. Portmann, 2621 Cass Ave. 
Sec. George C. Dintelmann, 5201 Delmar Boulevard 


St. Louis Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. P. M. Stevens, 4706 Easton Ave. 
Sec. H. G. Rowe, 4904 Delmar Boulevard 
(Annual meeting: January) 


T 


Texas Truck Owners’ Association 
Pres. D. C. Sanders, 215 St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth 
Sec. L. C. Abbott, 201 So. Calhoun St., Fort Worth 


Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association, Inc. 
Pres. Walter Jenull, P. O. Box 936, San Antonio 
Sec. Neill H. Banister, 710 Dan Waggoner Building, Fort Worth 
(Annual meeting: February) 


Toledo Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 
Pres. W. J. Thompson, 655 State St 
Sec. Walter A. Stoepler, 2967 Front St. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Toronto Cartage & Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. W. Pickard, 369 Church St. 
Sec. C. F. B. Tippet, 218 Front St., E. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Tri-City (Rock Island & Moline, Ill., & Davenport, Iowa) Ware- 
housemen’s Association 
Pres. Andrew Voss, 2125 3d Ave., Rock Island 
Sec. N. B. Gosline, 101 17th St., Rock Island 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Truck Association Executives of America 
Pres. W. H. Brearley, Ardmore, Pa. 
Sec. T. A. Horrocks, 715 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
(Annual meeting: Jan. 29, Cleveland) 


W 


Washington Motor Freight Association, Inc. 
Pres. Joseph G. Ryan, ist Ave. So. & Dearborn St., Seattle 
Sec. T. C. Fox, 1st Ave., S., & Dearborn St., Seattle 
(Annual meeting: April) 


Washington State Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Millard Johnson, 310 W. Pacific Ave., Spokane 
Sec. R. R. Mitchell, 2607 2nd Ave., Seattle 

(Annual meeting: May) 


Wichita gran Transfer & Storage Association 
Pres. V. A. LeKron, 213 So. Santa Fe St. 
Sec. cane EB. Rea, 123 So. Washington St. 
(Annual meeting: January) 


Winnipeg Transfer & Storage fepnatetion 
Pres. Hugh Mackenzie, 288 Princess S 
Sec. C. H. Taylor, 520 Standard Bank Building 
(Annual meeting: September) 


Wisconsin Truck Owners’ Association 
Pres. Edward Callaway, 675 E. Water St., Milwaukee 
Sec. James M. McLaughlin, Broadway at E. State St., Milwaukee 
(Annual meeting: February) 


Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Association 
Pres. Henry P. Melius, 2618 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Sec. Walter P. Schaus, 392 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 
(Annual meeting: December) 
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1930 WAREHOUSE DIRECTORY 


Abbreviations Used in the 1930 Warehouse Directory 
In Which Is Included the 
SHIPPERS’ INDEX 


The Directory Consultant Should Read the Following: 
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HIS revised edition of the annual Warehouse Directory pub- in the United States and Canada, it signifies that the information 
z lished by Distribution and Warehousing has two major purposes. contained in that company’s listing has been attested, before a 
f One is to give Business America an authentic and up-to-date notary public, as being correct—that the facts and figures were 
» reference list of public warehouses with equipment and facilities sworn to under oath after being set down on information sheets 
® to store, forward, transfer or distribute manufactured and raw distributed in the preparation of this revised edition. 
© products and household and cold storage goods. The other is to @ Where no bold face star appears, the information in the listing 
» provide for the industry itself a record of the responsible companies was not sworn to; and, in the cases of companies which did not 
| engaged in all branches of the warehouse business. supply up-to-date information for their year’s Directory, such list- 
q@ in this year-round reference work is to be found information, ings may be at least one year old. 
regurding warehouse companies, that will be consulted throughout @ Where the investment figure given is small, this may mean that 
ss 1930 by the shipper, the banker, the storage executive, by Govern- it covers fixtures and equipment only—not taking into account the 
= ment officials, and by the business and industrial public generally— real estate, etc. 
» information that relates to names, addresses, office personnel, year @ Where the statement is made that a company is bonded, it should 
© of establishment, investment, storage and distribution and pool car not be construed that the company’s entire available space neces- 
f facilities and services, space statistics, motor truck and team op- sarily is bonded; for example, USCB may mean that only a part 
»™ eration, motor freight lines, railroad connections, and trade associa- of the space is United Sti ites Customs Bonded. 
— tion affiliations @ Toward the close of a listing, one or more commodities may ap- 
= @ The Directory consultant should keep in mind the following: pear in bold face type. This means that the company specializes 
@ When a bold face star—thus: *%—appears after a company’s name, in the storage and distribution of such commodity or commodities. 
® 
a 
Abbreviati i e Warehouse Director 
reviations Used in the 1930 Wareh Directo 
: ons ed in 7 
. . 
General Abbreviations 
ACW.—American Chain of DS.—Dry storage MFL&T—Motor Freight Line Ry.—railway 
$ Warehouses DSine.—Distribution Service, and Terminal 
h © Agri.—Agricultural Ine. Mfrs.—Manufacturers SB.—bonded by State 
» AlcoB.—alcohol bonded MFT—Motor Freight Terminal Sec.—secretary 
» Assist.—assistant K.—East Mer.—Manager So.—South 
: Assoc.—association Klee -Electrice Sq.—Square 
© Autos—automobiles as established Natl.—national Sq. ft.—square feet 
» Ave.—avenue NatWInec.—National Warehous- SS—Steamship 
— AVI-—Allied Van Lines, Inc. GB.—Government vondel ing, Inc. St.—Street 
% Gen.—General N.E.—North East Sta.—station 
Bldg.—building Gen. Mgr.—general manager No.—North or Number Stge.—storage 
Blvd.—Boulevard Gov iovernment N.W.—North West 
© BrCB.—British Customs bonded ; ; S.W.—South West 
# HHG—household goods Wper. Eexec.—operative executive 
» cCCB—Canadian Customs Opp.—opposite Term.—terminal 
b= _ bonded ; Imp.—Implements PB.—privately bonded Traf.—Tratffic ; ; 
» CGB — Canadian Government Inc.—Incorporated Pke Package Traf. Exec.—traffic executive 
> Bonded Incl.—including or inclusive P] — Sines 7 Tr: ‘ansfers 
» CIRB—Canadian Internal Rev- Internat.—International Pres _—mresident Treas.—treasurer 
: Po shar nner IRB.—Internal Revenue bonded ~S ttea 
» CL.—Carloac neta ; “ U.S. 
» Co.—Company LCL.—Less carload a oe, USCB—United States Customs 
» CS.—cold storage lll tai bonded 
» CWAB.—Canadian Warehouse Machy.—Machinery Rd.—road USWAB.—United States Ware- 
Fe Act bonded Mb.—Member Regd.—registered house Act bonded 
— Cu. ft.—Cubic feet MbMidW—Member of Midwest RR.—railroad UVS—Universal Van _ Service 
x Freight Traffic Service Bu- Rep. J. F. tepresent Judson Inc. 
© Dept.—department reau, Inc. Freight Forwarding Co. 
5 Dist.—distributes Mdse.—merchandise RRB.—bonded by railroad com- W .—West 
» Div-—Division MFL—Motor Freight Line pany Whse.-—Warehouse 
fe. 
* —_ os + 
Abbreviations of Association Names 
AlIR—American Institute of Refrigeration 3uFW A—Buffalo Furniture Warehousemen’s ColoT& W—Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
AlaT&O—Alabama Truck Owners & Opera- Association men’s Association 
tors ; BVOA—Baltimore Van Owner's Association ConnMTA—Motor Truck Association of Con- 
AlaT& W—Alabama Transfer & Warehouse- BirmWC—Birmingham Warehousemen’'s Club necticut 
men’s Association ConnW A—Connecticut Warehousemen’s As- 
AMStL—Associated Movers of St. Louis CAFRG—Central Association of Furniture sociation 
ArizTA—Arizona Transfermen’s Association Removers, Germany CTOA—California Truck Owners’ Association 
ArkT& W—Arkansas Transfer & Warehouse- CalT&S—California Transfer & Storage As- CVOA—Cleveland Van Owners’ Association 
men’s Association sociation CW Al—Central Warehousemen’s Association 
AtFWA—Atlanta Furniture Warehousemen’s CalW A—California Warehousemen’s Associa- of Illinois 
Association tion 
AWAcs—American Warehousemen’s' Asso- CanS&T—Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s DFW A—Detroit Furniture Warehousemen’s 
ciation cold storage division Association Association 
WAm-—American Warehousemen’s ASSO-  (CxC—Cartage Exchange of Chicago DMCA—Dakota Motor Carriers’ Association 
' ation merchandise division Shea ncomsi ~ “eran fore DVOA—Detroit Van Owners’ Association 
2e CFA—Canadian Fisheries Association DW&T—Dallas War : ee ; 
4 m : > le sa z allas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
B&lLI—Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- CK WA—Cleveland Furniture Warehousemen Association 
tion of Brooklyn and Long Island Association ; 
BAIFR—British Association of International CIMFA—California Interurban Motor Freight EIT A—E aster n Indiana Transfer Association 
Furniture Removers Association FlaF a Furniture & Storage 





SA—General Cartage & Storage Associa- CNYWC—Central New York Warehouse- FrW&FRS—French Warehousemen & Furni- 
tion of British Columbia men’s Club ture Removers Syndicate 
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FW RA—Furniture Warehousemen & Re- 
movers’ Association of Great Britain 

FWWaA—Fort Worth Transfer & Storage- 
men’s Association 

GCMA—Greater Cleveland Movers’ Associa- 
tion 

GRT&S—tTransfer & Storagemen’s Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids 


HW C—Houston Warehousemen’s Club 


ITASA—International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation 

IaTA—Iowa Truckers’ Association 

IAW—Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen 

IaW A—lIowa Warehousemen’s Association 

IEPDA—lIllinois Egg & Poultry Dealers’ As- 
sociation 

IFW A—Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 

IMTA—Motor Truck Association of Indiana 

IndW A—Indianapolis Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

ISR—Illinois Society of Refrigeration 

ITA—Iowa Truckers’ Association 


JIWA—Jacksonville Warehousemen’s' Asso- 
ciation 


KCMTO—Kansas City Team & Motor Truck 
Association 

KCWA—Kansas City Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

KW&T—Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association 


LAWA—Los Angeles Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

LS&FAA—London Shipping & Forwarding 
Agents’ Association 


MAC—Movers’ Association of Chicago 

MassWA — Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
Association 

MdFW A—Maryland Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

— land Warehousemen’s Associa- 


Memw A—Memphis Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 

MichFW A—Michigan Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

MichW A—Michigan Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

MinnCTO—Minnesota Commercial Truck 
Owners’ Association 

MinnW A—Minnesota Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


A&E—Arizona & Eastern 

A&LM—Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri 

A&S—Abilene & Southern 

A&V—Alabama & Vicksburg 

A&Y—Atlantic & Yadkin 

A&WP—Atlanta & West Point 

AARR—Ann Arbor Railroad 

AB&A or ABC—Atlantic, Birmingham & 
Coast 

ACL—Atlantic Coast Line 

AlaGS or AGS—Alabama Great Southern 

AT&SF—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

AVI—Arkansas Valley Interurban 


B&A—Boston & Albany 

B&LE—Bessemer & Lake Erie 

B&M—Boston & Maine 

coe sta a 7 age aged > North Western 

B&O—Baltimore & O 

B&OCT—Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 

BA&P—Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 

BCE—British Columbia Electric 

BCG&A—Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena 

BE 3amberger Electric 

Big Four—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis 

BR& P—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

BUC—Buffalo, Union-Carolina 





C&A—Chicago & Alton 

C&G—Columbus & Greenville 

C&EI—Chicago & Eastern Lllinois 

C&IW—Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 

C&NW—Chicago & North Western 

C&O—Chesapeake & Ohio 

C&k&OW—Clinton & Oklahoma Western 

C&P—Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

C&S—Colorado & Southern 

C&WwC—Charleston & West Carolina 

CA&E Elec.—Chicago. Aurora & Elgin 

CB&Q—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Can. Nat’]l—Canadian National 

CCC&StL—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis 

Cent. oo Tract—Central California Traction 


CGW_—Chicago Great Western 

Chi. Junction Ry—Chicago Junction Railway 

Chi. River & Ind.—Chicago River & Indiana 

CI—Central Indiana 

CI&L—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

CinNO&TP—Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific 


DIRECTORY ABBREVIATIONS 


MoBEA—Missouri Butter & Egg Association 

MontT&S—Montana Transfer & Storage- 
men’s Association 

MontW A—Montreal Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation (local branch of Canadian Storage 
& Transfermen’s Association) 

— ll asec Warehousemen’s Associa- 


MRI__Michigan Regulated Motor Freight 
Carriers’ Association 


NAII—National Association of Ice Industries 

NebMT—Nebraska Motor Truck Association 

NebW A—Nebraska Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 

NFEFW A—National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 

NIDA—National Ice Dealers’ Association 

NJFWA—New Jersey Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

NJIMW A—New Jersey Merchandise Ware- 
housemen’s Association 

NLCM—National League of Commission 
Merchants 

NOW A—New Orleans Warehousemen’s ASSO- 
ciation 








NPBEA—National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Association 

NTMTO—National Team & Truck Owners’ 
Association 


NYFWA—New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

NYSCSA—New York State Cold Storage As- 
sociation 

NYSWA—New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association 

NY VO—Van Owners’ Association of Greater 
New York 





OACH—Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers 

OCT&W—Oklahoma City Transfer & Ware- 
housemen’s Association 

OklaA—Oklahoma Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

OklaMT—Oklahoma Motor Truck & Bus Op- 
erators’ Association 

OW A—Ohio Warehousemen’'s Association 


PCFW A—Pacific Coast Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association 

PD&W A—Portland (Ore.) Draymen & Ware- 
housemen’s Association 

PFSA—Pittsburgh Furniture Storage & Mov- 
ers’ Association 

PFW A—Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

PMTA—Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion 


Abbreviations of Railroad Names 


CM&StP—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 

CNS&M—Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 

CofG—Central of Georgia 

—— Belt (St. Louis Southwest- 
ern 

CN—Canadian Northern 

CNS&MEElec.—Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Electric 

CNW—Chicago & North Western 

te P—Canadian Pacific 

CRE& ‘ago River & Indiana 

CR&IC—Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 

CRI& P—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

CSPM&O—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Ohio 

CSS&SB-—-Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad (Elec.) 

CV—Central Vermont 

CWlI—Chicago & Western Indiana 


DA—Dominion Atlantic 

D&H—Delaware & Hudson 
D&IR—Duluth & Iron Range 
D&M—Detroit & Mackinac 
D&RG—Denver & Rio Grande 
D&SL—Denver & Salt Lake 

DL& W—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
DM&N—Duluth, Missabee & Northern 
DMU—Des Moines Union 
DSS&A—Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
DT&I—Detroit. Toledo & Ironton 
DW&P—Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 


EI&TH—Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 








Haute 
EJ& E—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 





E&LS—Escanaba & Lake Superior 

K& N—Esquimalt & Nanaimo 

E ’—FE] Paso & Southwestern 

ET& W NC—East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina 

FD&DM—Fort Dodge & Des Moines 

FEC—Florida East Coast 

risco—St. Louis-San Francisco 

FtS& W—Fort Smith & Western 

FW &DC—Fort Worth & Denver City 


GB&w—Green Bay & Western 
GC or GC&SF—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
GCL—Gulf Coast Line 
GH&H—Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
GH&SA—Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio 
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PNYA—Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of New York 

PSCSW A—-Pacific State Cold Storage Ware- 
housemen’s Association 

PSW A—Pennsylvania State Warehousemen’s 
Association 

RAI—Refrigerating Association of [linois 

RT&W—tTruckmen’s & Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of Rochester 


SAT&S—San Antonio Transfer & Storage 
Men’s Association 
re men’s Association of San Fran- 


SFR— inattente of Furniture Removers, 
rance 

SFW A—Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of San Francisco 

SIVOA—Staten Island Van Owner’s Asso- 
ciation 

SNE—Southern New England Warehouse- 
men’s Club 

SoCTOA—Truck Owners’ Association of 
Southern California 

SoW A—Southern Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion 

SpoW A—Spokane Warehouse Association 

StLFWA—St. Louis Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 

STOA—Truck Owners’ Association of Seattle 

Sw TA—Southwest Transfermen’s Association 


TC&W—Toronto Cartage & Warehousemens 
Association 

TCWA—tTri-City Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion 

TexTOA—Texas Truck Owners’ Association 

TexW&T—Texas Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association 

TWA—Tulsa Warehousemen’s Association 

TW TA—Toledo Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association 


UN Y—Upper New York Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

USES—United States Ege Society 

USFA—United States Fisheries Association 


WFJA—Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association 

WichT&A—Wichita Transfer & Storage <As- 
sociation 

WinT&S 
sociation 

W >to} oe isconsin Warehousemen’s' Asso- 








g Transfer & Storage As- 





ciatio 
WMFA—W ashington Motor Freight Associa- 


wsw A—Washington State Warehousemen’s 
Association 
W TOA—Western Truck Owners’ Association 


GM&N—Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

GN—Great Northern 

GRGH&M—Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & 
Muskegon 

GRE& Grand Rapids & Indiana 

GS&F—Georgia, Southern & Florida 

GT—Grand Trunk 

GTP—Grand Trunk Pacific 

GW—Great Western 


H&TC—Houston & Texas Central 
HB&T—Houston Belt & Terminal 

HE&WwW T—Houston, East & West Texas 
HIU—Holton Inter-Urban 

HM—Hoboken Mfers. 

HPT&D—High Point, Thomasville & Denton 
HS—Hoboken Short Railroad 

HV—Hocking Valley 


I&kG a= eg serene & Great Northern 

Ic ' a 

IC&ET—Indiana, Columbus & East Traction 
IHB—Indiana Har bor Belt 

IN-—Illinois Northern 

1T—Illinois Traction 

1U—Indianapolis Union 








J&H—Jacksonville & Havana 

J&P—Joplin & Pittsburgh 

JILC&E City & Eastern 

JIW&NW—Jamestown, Westfield & North 
Western (Electric) 





K&I—Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 

K&M—Kanawha & Michigan 

K&M Terminal—Kansas & Missouri Ry. & 
Terminal Co. 

KCM&O—Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

KCS—Kansas City Southern 

KC Term—Kansas City Terminal 


L&Ark—Louisiana & Arkansas 

L& N—Louisville & Nashville 

L&PS—-London & Port Stanley 

L&W V—Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 

LA&SL—Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
LaC&SE—La Crosse & South Eastern 

LAJune—Los Angeles Junction Railway 

LE&W—Lake Erie & Western 

LH&StL—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Railway 

LI—Long Island 

LP&N—Longview, Portland & Northern 
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LR&N—Louisville Railway & Navigation Co. 
LS—Louisiana Southern 

LSE—Lake Shore Electric 

LS&I—Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
LV—Lehigh Valley 


M&ET--Modesto & Empire Traction 
M&IB—Missouri & lLilinois Bridge & Belt 
M&NA—Missouri and North Arkansas 
M&O—Mobile & Ohio 
M&StL—Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Mc’ or MeCen—Maine Central 
Mfegrs—Manufacturers Ry 
MichC—Michigan Central 
MichRy—Michigan Railway 
Mid&Scho—Middleburg & Schoharie 





MidCont—Midland Continental 
MinnTransRy—Minnesota Transfer Ry. 
MK&T—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
ML&T—Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas RR Co. 
MN&S—Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
MP—Missouri Pacific 

MRC—Marion Railway Corporation 
MRR—Monongahela RR 
MSB& P—Muscle Shoals, 
iensac ola 
IsStP&SSM—Minneapolis, St. 
Ste. Marie 

MT—Midland Terminal 
MV—Midland Valley 


.&W—Morfolk & Western 

NA —Nor thern Alabama 

NC&StL—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Nickel Plate—New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
NJC—Central Railroad of New Jersey 
NJI&I—New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
NO&GN—New Orleans & Great Northern 
POkNE ew Orleans and North Eastern 
NOPB -w Orleans Public Belt 

Norf& W—Norfolk & Western 
NorfSou—Norfolk Southern 

NP—Northern Pacific 
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NW—Chicago & Northwestern 

NW P—Northwestern Pacific 

NYC—New York Central 

NYC&St. L—New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
NY D—New York Dock Railway 
NY&LB—New York & Long Branch 
NYNH&H—New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ford 

-YO&W—New York, Ontario & Western 
TYS&W—New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern 


DIRECTORY ABBREVIATIONS 


OCAA—Oklahoma City—Ada-Atoka Ry. Co. 

OE—Ohio Electric 

Okla Elec clahoma Electric 

OmahaRY—Chicago, St. Paul, 
& Omaha 

Ore. Elec—Oregon Electric 

on Short Line 
OUR—Oklahoma Union RR 

OWR & N-—Oregon, Washington 





Minneapolis 





Railroad & 


P&LE—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

P& N—Piedmont & Northern 

P& PU—Peoria & Pekin Union 

P&R—Philadelphia & Reading 

P&W V—Pittsburgh & West Virginia 

Pac. Elec—Pacific Electric 

Panhandle—-Panhandle & Santa Fe 

PB& W—Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
ington 

PC—Pacific Coast 

PCC&StL—Pittsburgh, 
& St. Louis 

et&S—Petaluma & Santa Rosa 

’*eP—Portland Electric Power Co 

Ftw&Chi—Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago 

PGE—Pacific Great Eastern Railway 

PL& W—Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western 

PM—Pere Marquette 

PRR—Pennsylvania 

PRT-—Peoria Railway 


Wash- 


Cincinnati, Chicago 


I 
I 
I 


Terminal 


RF& P—Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac 

RI—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

S&NY- —Susquehanna & New York Railroad 

S&V—Seminary & Van 

S& X— ‘Springtie ‘Id & Xenia Traction 

SA&AP—San Antonio & Arkansas Pass 

SacSL—Sacramento Short Line 

SAL—Seaboard Air Line 

San&G—San Antonio, Wabash & Gulf 
SanD& A—San Diego & Arizona 

SB&RG Valley—San Benito & Rio 
Valley 

SERy&P—Spokane & 
Power Co. 

SFe—Santa Fe 

SI—Spokane International 

; Staten Island Rapid Transit 

SL--Salt Lake (Los Angeles & Salt Lake) 

SL&U—Salt Lake & Utah 

SN—Sacramento & Northern 


Grande 





Eastern Railway & 

















The Month’s 


storager, & the Term’! Warehouse Co., 
the Phila. storagers. 

Red blotters from Bob Weicker, the 
Oklahoma City storager. 

1 box of cigars, but insufficient in 
quantity, from Looie Rubin, who handles 
our photos. 

Yuletide cards from S. J. Beauchamp, 
the Little Rock storager; Marie Bowen, 
the Indianapolis storagess; the Fort 
Wayne Storage Co.; Charley Daniel, the 
Kansas City storager; Alex Fleming, the 
Montreal storager & prexy of the Cana- 
dian S. & T. A.; Mike Murray, the Chi- 
cago forwarder; Herbie Bragg, the Got- 
ham forwarder; Sid Smith, the Tampa 


storager & inventor of Scotch stories; 
Tom Horrocks, sec. of the Minnesota T. 
O. A.; Bill Bostwick, the Gotham stor- 
ager, & better %; Frank Jones, the 
Gotham storager & cynic, who attached 
a cryptic personal message of no moment 
whatever; Wilson Little, exec. sec. of the 
A. W. A. mdse division, & better %; A. 
C. Rice, the Elmira, N. Y., storager; 
Leo Blum, the Gotham storager & main- 
tainer of a Great Dane hound dawg; Bill 
Jackson, the Gotham storager; Leo T. 
Parker, DandW’s legal expert, & better 
1%, & daughter Patricia; H. A. Haring, 
DandW’s Contributing Ed, who thinks 
our desk is a rat’s nest; Bill Leet, 
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SN Y—Southern New York (Electric) 


SoMichInt—-South Michigan Interurban 


Soo—Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie 

Sou Belt—Southern Belt 

SouRy—Southern Railway 

SP—Southern Pacific 

SP cane, Portland & Seattle 

StChasAL—St. Charles Air Line 

StJ&GI—St. Joseph & Grand Island 

StJT—St. John’s Terminal Railroad 

. Louis-San Francisco 

StLé& St. Louis & Hannibal 

StL B& M—St. Louis, Lrownsville 

StL sw—sSt. Louis Southwestern 

SVR&P—Scioto Valley Railway & Power Co, 














& Mexico 


T& BV—tTrinity & Brazos Valley 
T&krtS—Texarkana & Fort Smith 





T& NO—Texas & New Orleans 
T&OC—Toledo & Ohio Central 
T& P—Texas & Pacific 


TA&G—Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 


, 








TC Tennessee Ce ntral 
TermRR—Terminal Railroad 

TH& B—Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
TM—Texas- Mexico 

TStL& W—Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
TU—Troy Union 


U&D—Ulster & Delaware 
UF—Union Freight RR 
UiIc—Utah-Idaho Central 
UP—Union Pacific 


Ven—Virginian 
VS&P—Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
VT&S—Verde Tunnel & Smelter 


W&LE—Wheeling & Lake Erie 
W&M—Wisconsin & Michigan 

W B& H—Wilkes-Barre & Hazelton 

WCF& N—Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
WestPac—Western Pacific 
WF&Sou—Wichita Falls & Southern 
WJ&S—West Jersey & Seashore 
WoOTraction—Western Ohio Traction 
WM—Western Maryland 
W Ryof f Railway of Alabama 
WS—West Shore 

WSS B—Winston-Salem Southbound 

W V—Wiichita V alle Vy 





Y&MV-—Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 





luded from page 52) 


DandW’s western representative, of Chi- 
cago, & better %; J. L. Wilkinson, the 
Charlotte storager & prexy of the South- 
ern W. A.; the Canadian Cartage & 
Storage Co., Montreal; Y. Hayashi, the 
Tokio storager; the Rucker Bonded 
Warehouse Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; the 
A.V.L. of the N.F.W.A.; L. G. Fournier, 
the Ottawa storager; Elmer Erickson, 
the Chicago storager; Hal McNeely & 
Paul Frenzel, the St. Paul storagers; 
Fred Crone, the Vancouver storager; & 
Geo. Chadwick, the Winnipeg storager, 
& better %. Also 1 prepaid telegram 
from Ray Ford, the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs storager. 








Warehousing. 





The Biloxi Conventions 


Reports of the Annual Meetings of the Industry’s Two National Trade Organi- 
zations—the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association (Jan. 14-19) 
and the American Warehousemen’s Association (Jan. 20-23) at Biloxi, Miss. 


—Will Be Published in the February and March Issues of Distribution and 
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If 4; tons overloads your tires... 


carry 8: tons with 
UTILITY 











6-WHEEL UNITS: 


OUR-WHEEL trucks equipped with 

38x7 single pneumatic tires front and 
duals rear... one of the sizes most used... 
cannot carry more than 444 tons payload 
without overloading tires and wearing them 
out prematurely. Here are the figures: 


Capacity 2 front tires. . . . 6,400 
Capacity 4 reartires. . . . 12,800 


Gross capacity. . . . .19,200 
Truck weight... . 10,200 


9,000 





Total safe payload. . 


Tire overloading can be remedied... safely 
and cheaply...by carrying 4 tons more with a 
UTILITY 6-Wheel Unit! On other sizes of 


trucks and tires, gains are in proportion. 


Capacity 2 front tires . . . . 6,400 
Capacity 4 drivetires. . . . 12,800 
Load on 4 Unit tires . . . 10,000 


Gross capacity .. . . 29,200 
Truck and Unit weight . 11,900 


Total safe payload . . 17,300° 


UTILITY 6-Wheel Units cut average hauling 


costs...according to experience of many large 








January, 1 soll 














operators ...from 6c to 3.6c per ton mile... 
reduce investment in trucks for the same ca- 
pacity 40 per cent ... are easily installed by 
local mechanics on standard trucks ... and 
frequently outlast the trucks! Write or call 
nearest dealer for complete information! 


UTILITY 6-Wheel Units 








— RR — 


owt sees -_— es 

“sy” 
f Richmond, Va.: 
ESSE: Sayers Baker Engineering Equip. Co. 
Boston: Perin-Walsh Company Cleveland: Truck Engineering Corp. 
New York: Interboro Hoist and Chicago: Schukraft & Company 


Body Corp., Long Island City 
Buffalo: Frey, The Wheel Man, Inc. 
Philadelphia: Kay Steel Wheel Co. 
Baltimore: 

" Maryland Truck Equip. Corp. 
, Washington : ! 
Maryland Truck Equip. Corp. 


Indianapolis: 


Indiana Wheel & Rim Co. 


Council Bluff, Ia.: 
Omaha Standard Body Co. 


St. Louis: Herman Body Company 
Tulsa: Leland Equipment Company 
Dallas: Leland Equipment Company 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION 





UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 206, Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
Gentlemen: Mail me—without cost or obligation— copy of 

your folder Double Truck Payloads. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
Make of Truck 
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